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THE GOVERNMENT OF PARIS. 


Some of the municipal questions which are about to engage the 
attention of the English Parliament—chief amongst them the Pre- 
fecture of the police—have during many years been much dis- 
cussed in France. The Municipal Council of Paris has declared 
war against the Prefecture without truce or quarter, and its attitude 
towards the functionaries who have been summoned in succession 
to defend the threatened institution, recalls the celebrated speech of 
Massin to the Austrians: “ We do, not ask you to reform yourselves, 
we ask you to be gone!” “ The Prefecture of Police,” wrote one M. 
Depasse recently, ‘‘ must disappear, no trace of it must remain, and 
its very name must be effaced.”’ 

The fortress, while awaiting the final assault, is dismantled. The 
Paris police, incessantly attacked and but feebly defended, dreading 
the future with good reason, hesitating between its present chiefs 
and their probable successors, are visibly weakened. The result of 
this state of things is already apparent ; foreign visitors who have 
not seen Paris for some years, are astonished at the condition of our 
streets and boulevards, and, although we may reject the statements 
of certain journals as exaggerated, it is indisputably true that the 
safety of the capital is by no means so secure as it formerly was. 

Nothing could be more fatal than the prolongation of a state of 
things by which the dignity of the Government and the security of the 
citizens are equally compromised. The Prefecture of Police, like most 
of our great administrative institutions, goes back to the Consulate, 
and had its origin in the old monarchy. A definition of its principal 
functions will be found among those which were conferred by 
Louis XIV. and Colbert on Nicolas de la Beynie. In the edict of 
the 15th of March, 1667, by which the new office was created, there 
is the following: “Police, which consists of securing the quiet of 
the public and of individuals, of purging the city of whatsoever may 
cause disorder, of procuring abundance, and making each person to 
live according to his condition and his duty, requires a special 
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magistrate who can be present at all.” Mirony de Crosnes, the last 
of the successors of de la Beynie, resigned his functions, two days 
after the taking of the Bastille, into the hands of the permanent 
Commission which was sitting at the Hétel de Ville. At the close 
of the revolutionary period, during which the Jacobins had displayed, 
both on the committees of the Convention and in the bosom of the 
Commune of Paris, their characteristic talent for police work, the 
Directory endeavoured to reunite the greater part of the functions 
of the former Lieutenant-General of Police, under the direction of 
a Bureau Central; and, lastly, the law of 28 Pluviose, year 8, con- 
stituted the Prefecture of Police under that name, and endowed it 
for Paris with the police powers that had been conferred on the 
municipal bodies by the laws of the 16—24 August, 1790, and 
19—22 July, 1791. The functions assigned by this law to the 
Prefect of Police, and which he was to exercise under the authority 
of the ministers, were clearly defined by the enactment of the Govern- 
ment of the 12 Messidor, year 8, which, with the exception of some 
modifications of detail, is still in force. 

These functions may be ranged under three principal heads. To 
Political police, properly so called, belongs everything in which the 
safety of the State is directly concerned, the surveillance of meetings 
and associations, and that of refugees, questions relating to printing, 
book publishing, and advertisement. Administrative police, which 
embraces a vast number of the most various objects, comprises every- 
thing that relates to the public health, subsistence, and provisioning; 
to sewerage, navigation, establishments for the purposes of unwhole- 
some industries, public vehicles, fires, the labour of children em- 
ployed in manufactures, and the protection of children of tender age. 
Under this head are to be ranged the administration of the prisons 
of Paris, asylums for the insane, the police of theatres and public 
places, and the delicate and important functions of the Service des 
Meurs. Judiciary police is concerned with crimes, misdemeanours, 
and the arrest of malefactors.! The Code of Criminal Instructions, the 
right to take personally, or to require the officers of the Judiciary 
police to take the necessary steps for the purpose of verifying 
crimes, offences, and contraventions, and of handing over the offenders 
to the tribunals. 

The means of action at the disposal of the Prefecture of Police 
are proportionate to the importance of its mission. The estimates 
of this department for 1882 exceed twenty-three millions of 
francs. Its staff includes ten thousand agents, or functionaries of 
every kind. The bureaux of the central administration receive the 
appeals, complaints, and demands of the public, prepare the decisions 
of the Prefect, and transmit them to the agents of the active service 
who have to carry them into execution. Seventy commissaries of 


(1) The total of these arrests has exceeded thirty-five thousand in a single year. 
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police placed in the different quarters of Paris, and twenty-four in 
the suburban communes, exercise the functions of Judiciary police, 
superintending the execution of the laws and ordinances, and carry- 
ing out the judicial inquiries or administration which are intrusted 
to them. The Municipal police, which comprises no less than eight 
thousand agents (peace officers, guardians of the peace, and inspectors), 
forms the active and militant portion of the Paris police. Inde- 
pendently of the special services which it includes, and to which 
important functions are confided, such as the Service des meurs, the 
Service des garnis (or furnished lodging-house inspection), and the 
Service de stireté, especially charged with the capture of malefactors, 
this body comprises the corps of guardians of the peace, who are 
mostly old soldiers, are armed, wear uniform, and are subjected to 
an almost military discipline. The guardians of the peace are spread 
over every part of Paris, and keep up an unremitting surveillance 
by day and night. 

Each of the agents gives an account to his immediate superior of 
all the facts that come to his knowledge, and these reports are at 
once transmitted and centralized by the telegraph which connects all 
the police poste with the Prefecture, so that the Prefect is kept in 
constant possession of everything that concerns the public security. 
To appreciate as it deserves the perfection of this mechanism, its 
wonderful unity, the firmness and precision of the springs that move 
it, and the strict solidarity of the system of wheel within wheel of 
which it is composed, one would need to have made a close and 
careful study of the mechanism of this great institution. It would 
be impossible to overrate or overpraise the remarkable intelligence, 
the rare probity, the zeal, which will stand any test, and the profound 
sense of professional duty which are the leading characteristics of 
the whole of this immense body of officials. It is fitting that this 
truth be recorded here, in order to dispose of certain legends and 
prejudices which have unfortunately gained credit through the 
ignorance of the public, and have been kept up by the memories of 
another epoch. We are very far indeed from the time when the 
direction of the Police de la Stireté was intrusted to the ex-convict 
Vidocq, and we are not less far removed in the political order, from 
the odious imperial police system of provocation. One of the recent 
prefects is credited with having said that, “The present Prefecture 
ought to be no more like the former than the Boulevard du Palais 
ought to be like the Rue de Jérusalem.” 

If this sentiment was really expressed, the speaker did not intend 
so much to utter a wish as to state an indisputable fact. It is, 
indeed, difficult to understand how the Prefecture of Police, while 
preserving its strong organization, has been so profoundly influenced 
by our political institutions. Police, as if was made in their 
image by the successive régimes of /ettres de cachet, State prisons, 
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the Cabinet Noir, got-up plots, and “white blouses,” has nothing 
in common with police as practised by free governments; only by a 
monstrous injustice and a gross anachronism could it be confounded 
with the upright, enlightened, and progressive administration that 
did so much honour to M. Delessert, under the constitutional 
monarchy, nor with that reconstituted by the government of 
M. Thiers, after the defeat of the Commune, and which has carried 
out so many useful and liberal reforms during the last ten years. 

Is this institution destined to disappear? The historian whom 
we have already quoted, and who is the authorised interpreter of the 
claims of the Municipal Council, represents it as irrevocably con- 
demned. ‘The necessity exists,” he says, “of changing an old, 
rusty, creaking spring, which is unbearable to the Parisian people, and 
putting in its place an entirely new one, which will be more appro- 
priate to the whole structure of our machinery, and better adapted 
to the ‘ susceptibilities’ of a free people.” A very simple recipe for 
doing this desirable thing has been suggested : it is merely to leave 
the State police to the Government, and to intrust what is called the 
Municipal police to the representative of the Parisian municipality. 

If the recipe be simple it must be added that the idea is not novel. 
It was put forward and developed in the first instance by M. de 
Kératry, who, having exercised the functions of Prefect of Police 
tor five or six weeks after the revolution of the 4th, resigned his 
post, and published a report in the Journal Offciel of the 6th 
October, 1870, in which he proposed to the Government of National 
Defence that “the suppression and liquidation of the Prefecture of 
Police should be taken into immediate consideration.” He declared 
the existence of that institution incompatible with republican insti- 
tutions, and the exceptional situation which it created at Paris 
“contrary to the true principles of equality,” and he urges that not 
theoretical decentralization but effective liberty should be achieved 
by “restoring the Judiciary police to the magistrature, the general 
secret police to the Minister of the Interior, the Municipal police, 
and the management of the interests that concern it, to the Mairie 
of Paris, and their administrative life to the departments.” In 
short, he demands the suppression of “all that political intervention 
which has diverted police from its real destination and purpose.”’ 

This report was followed by a project of decree and a plan for a 
repartition of the functions of the Prefecture of Police among the 
different ministries, the Prefecture of the Seine, the departmental 
prefectures, the Mairie of Paris, the mairies of the arrondisse- 
ments, and the mairies of the suburban communes. This was not 
only the destruction of the edifice, it was the dispersion, and, so to 
speak, the pulverization of its fragments. The publication of this 
document, in the midst of the toil and anxiety of the siege, did not 
produce so great an effect as it would doubtless have produced under 
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other circumstances. Nevertheless, M. Ducoux, a veteran soldier of 
the republican cause, who had been Prefect of Police in 1848, con- 
sidered it his duty to address a letter upon the subject to General 
Trochu, President of the Government of National Defence. The 
following passage occurs in the document :—‘‘ This measure would be 
an immense error at any epoch and under any form of government. 
At the present time it would be either a criminal or an insensate 
act, for which the memory of all those who had taken a part in it 
would have to suffer.” 

Not one of those who under the various régimes have had the 
honour to preside at the Prefecture of Police, would hesitate to 
concur in the judgment pronounced by M. Ducoux upon the propo- 
sition of M. de Kératry. We may be allowed to suppose that the 
Government of National Defence, although it complimented the 
latter upon his “ bold initiative ” in a note inserted in the Journal 
Officiel, was by no means eager to proceed to the realisation of his 
project, as it remained a dead letter, and two prefects of police were 
appointed in succession by that Government, after the retirement of 
M. de Kératry, without the slightest alteration being made in the func- 
tions of the institution at whose head they were placed. This is the 
less surprising for the reason that three members of the Government, 
M. Gambetta, Jules Ferry, and Emmanuel Arago, who had sub- 
mitted a project of law for the creation of a municipal council to the 
Corps Législatif a few months previously, had taken care to lay it 
down in the preamble that the Municipality of Paris should be 
“ strictly confined, by the very law of its institution, within purely 
financial and administrative functions, without action on police and on 
the armed force.” 

The authors of this project of law had pronounced upon the point 
in question thus distinctly, because they perfectly understood the 
impossibility of drawing, at Paris, a line of demarcation between 
Municipal and State police.. Nevertheless this idea, which is equally 
dangerous and chimerical, formed, in 1870, the basis of the pro- 
positions of M. de Kératry; in 1871, that of the amendment of M. 
Brisson ; and more recently, on the 11th of April, 1881, that of the 
“order of the day ” of M. Spuller and the Paris deputies, tending 
to the suppression of the Prefecture of Police, the transfer to the 
Ministry of the Interior of such of its functions as concern the 
general safety, and the attaching of the remainder to the Prefecture 
of the Seine. 

The difficulty does not reside in the theoretical distinction to be 
drawn between ordinary crimes and offences, and those which possess 
a political character : it consists in dividing that mission of fore- 
sight which is the proper task of police, and whose aim is the 
removal of all causes of disturbance of every kind. Whether the 
maintenance of the public peace or the securing of safety to persons 
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and property be concerned, this surveillance must be effected by the 
same agents, and most frequently in the same places. It is from the 
ranks of vagrants and returned convicts that soldiers for the social 
war, as well as the ranks of vulgar malefactors, have at all times been 
recruited. These can be reached only by descending into the very 
lowest stratum of the population of the great city, and penetrating into 
those couches sociales in which all the elements of disorder exist in a 
state of ferment. Under the present condition of the police of Paris, 
all the services of the Prefectures co-operate in the execution of this 
common task, which is facilitated by the diversity of the means of 
action, and by the unity of will which presides over all these forces 
and sets them in motion. If, for this concentration of effort, there 
should be substituted a dualism which would speedily assume the 
appearance of rivalry, and perhaps that of hostility ; if two systems 
of police should be confronted with each other, under different 
chiefs, but liable to meet perpetually upon the same ground; if to 
these a third system of police should be added by placing in the hands 
of the Procureur de la République all the functions of Judiciary 
police, and especially the direction of the Service of Public Safety, a 
permanent conflict would be organized, and the forces which are 
now bound together as a fasces would be reduced to powerlessness, 
to the great detriment of all the public interests. 

Have the singular results which would be produced on occasions 
of popular effervescence by this ingenious system of a division of 
powers ever been seriously contemplated? Has any one lived to 
realise the spectacle of a column of insurgents or “ manifestors” 
marching on the Elysée, or the Palais Bourbon, while the guardians 
of the peace stand by and look on passively, until the Minister of 
the Interior, to whom belongs the sole charge of the safety of the 
State, should send a detachment of the special body of police placed 
under his orders, to the spot? Is it supposed that the same agents, 
serving two masters at the same time, are to represent the Municipal 
or the State police according to circumstances? Let us, in that 
case, imagine the strange situation of this force, which would be 
harassed by the contradictory directions of the Hétel de Ville and 
the Place Beauveau, and condemned to play the awkward and ridi- 
culous part of the servant in an old comedy, who had to don the 
livery of a footman and the stable-jacket of a groom, in order to 
execute his master’s orders. 

The idea of this division of the police force under whatever form 
it might be effected cannot stand before a serious examination. We 
must do the “autonomists” of the Municipal Council the justice to 
admit that they have not thought of putting it forward. While 
they urge the suppression of the Prefecture of Police they have no 
intention of handing over any of its functions to the State; they do 
not demand the razing of the citadel, but they want to place a garri- 
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son within it, and they do not forget the formidable power that was 
wielded, under the Commune, by the delegate to the ex-Prefecture of 
Police. They have the irresistible force of logic on their side; and 
they have also revolutionary tradition, when they demand that (as 
in 1792) the police, in its entirety, and without distinction, should 
be handed “ over to the municipalities,” and especially to the Muni- 
cipality of Paris. 

This solution will be accepted, and will triumph over the mongrel 
and illogical systems of the deputies for Paris and the opportunist 
councillors, on that day when the Prefecture of Poliee, breached 
by their common efforts, shall finally succumb. This it is which 
renders the question of the central Mairie of Paris so extremely 
grave, and explains the determined resistance of its adversaries. 
There is a great deal to be learned from the history of the Revolution 
in connection with this subject. The Commune of Paris engaged 
in successive struggles against constitutional royalty in 1791, and 
the omnipotent Convention, and came out of both conflicts victorious. 
“King Petion ” disposed easily of the authority of Louis XVI.; the 
Mairie of Paris led the bands of the 20th of June and the 10th 
of August to the assault of the Tuileries; the Commune dictated 
the law to the majority of the Convention on the 3lst of May, 
and forced from them the prescription of the Girondins. Why 
should not the same causes produce similar effects? Supposing 
that once more a contest should arise between the public powers 
which represent France and the municipal authority which claims 
to be the Parisian Parliament, and, if that assembly were personified 
in a mayor chosen from among its number, if it possessed in its 
police force a veritable armed body placed under its orders, who 
could entertain a doubt of the issue of such a duel? How should 
the Commune of Paris, with power to confirm or to suppress the 
freedom of the Assemblies and of the national Government, fail to 
be invested with sovereignty as a matter of fact ? 


On the 6th of May, 1793, Thomas Payne wrote to Danton as 
follows :— 


“During the American revolution, I ascertained the enormous objections 
that attach to the residence of Government and Congress within the precincts of 
any municipal jurisdiction whatsoever. In every place in which the Government 
resided, the municipal authority opposed that of Congress by both public and 
private means, and the people in every case expected to be reckoned and con- 
sidered by Congress as entitled to a larger share than was really their due in a 
confederation of equal States. The same disadvantages are now arising in 
France, but in greater excess.” 


This letter, which was written by Thomas Payne a few days 
before the attack about to be made by the Parisian Municipality 
upon the national representatives (31 May, 1793), is remarkable for 
the political insight and the sagacity of its observations. He con- 
siders, as a general thesis, that the complete development of the 
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municipal régime in the capital of a great State with difficulty can 
be rendered compatible with the security of the public authorities 
resident there, and he not unreasonably regards the risks of such a 
régime as greater in France than in any other country. France is, 
in fact, and will always remain, under every form of government, a 
country of political centralization. In the capital of France all the 
governing forces are concentrated, and he who makes himself master 
of the capital is master of the nation. The peculiar temperament of 
the Parisian population contributes to the creation of an exceptional 
position for the city. Paris, at every epoch of its history, has 
claimed a place apart_in the country, and the right of exercising a 
sort of tribunitial veto upon all the regularly expressed desires of 
the nation. “ Paris,” said Danton, on the 3lst of May, “is the 
advanced sentinel of the nation.” ‘ Paris,’ added another Jacobin 
orator, “is the extract of all the departments, and the mirror of 
opinion.” Hence the right which they claimed on behalf of the 
people of Paris to impose its will on the national representation. 
This theory of the rights of Paris has always formed an article of the 
revolutionary creed; it appears constantly in the deliberations of 
the present Municipal Council; it is professed not by the autono- 
mists only; M. Depasse, who belongs to a more moderate section, 
concludes the pamphlet which we have already quoted with the 
following sentence :—‘“The Municipal Council of Paris, with its mayor 
and its police, will always be, no matter what may be attempted to 
be done, a political assembly, unique of its kind, as Paris is an unique 
commune.” 

The whole matter of the Central Mairie is contained in this 
passage; it would be out of the question that the political assemblies 
elected by the whole nation should see another political assembly, 
“ unique of its kind,” arise in front of them ; it would be intolerable 
that the chief and delegate of that assembly, representing a capital 
with two millions of inhabitants, surrounded by an army of func- 
tionaries, and having a public force at his disposal, should enthrone 
himself in front of the constitutional head of the Republic. 

The Chamber of Deputies was alive to the danger, and before it 
rose, pronounced, by a strongly supported order of the day, against 
the establishment of the Central Mairie of Paris. By this vote the 
Chamber has recognised the fact that Paris, the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, cannot be regarded as an ordinary commune, 
and that the maintenance of a special municipal organization in the 
capital of France is the necessary guarantee of freedom for the 
public authorities. This vote must have a consequence which will not, 
doubtless, escape the observation of the politicians who have brought 
it about. The considerations which have induced them to place 
Paris under an exceptional régime, “ contrary to the principles of 
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equality ” which were invoked by M. de Kératry in 1870, ought to 
lead them equally to recognise that the question of the police of 
Paris is not a municipal but a State question, 

It must come to this, if the problem of the Prefecture of Police is 
to receive the solution which it demands. We have said that the 
present situation cannot be prolonged. However unfavourably the 
pretensions of the Municipal Council of Paris may be regarded, 
justice requires it to be admitted that all the faults are not on its 
side exclusively. It is called upon every year to vote the budget of 
the Prefecture of Police, which for the current year amounts to 
23,350,000 francs. But when the Council requires explanations 
respecting the organization and the working of the services which 
are paid by this immense budget; when, for instance, it seeks, as it 
did last year, to interrogate the Prefect of Police upon the state of 
the public safety in Paris, the answer is given, law in hand—as in 
the case of M. Andrieux—that the matter is one with which the 
Council has nothing whatever to do, and that the Prefect is charged 
with the care of the safety of Paris under the sole authority of the 
ministers. Thus the Council and the Prefect are always in the 
attitude of a pair of adversaries in an ending duel, and their weapons 
are two contradictory legislations. — 

This is simply anarchy of the worst kind, anarchy against which 
the prestige of no government can stand, if it be prolonged; but 
the fault rests not so much with the men as with the situation that 
has been created by a bad administrative régime. Not but those 
who are ignorant of the most elementary notions of political history 
can fail to know that the root of the full sovereignty of the Assem- 
blies is in the power of the purse, and that it springs from that root 
by a natural and irresistible consequence. If the Municipal Council 
of Paris is to preserve the right of voting the budget of the Pre- 
fecture of Police, it may be confidently predicted that with the 
Municipal Council, which has logic on its side, will rest the final 
success in a struggle that has already resulted in the defeat of more 
than one prefect and more than one minister. 

The law of the 14th of August, 1871, gave to the Council the 
right of voting the budget of the expenses of the Municipal police, 
to which the State contributes one-half. This is an absolute recog- 
nition of the municipal character of the Paris police, and the subor- 
dination of the interest of the State to the Communal interest ; it is 
the confirmation of the principle whose consequences are evolved by 
the Municipal Council with pitiless logic. The question has been 
placed upon its true footing since the discussion of that law. M. Léon 
Say, to whose clear political insight the vices and dangers of this 
system were plainly evident, proposed that the budget of the Pre- 
fecture should be attached to that of the Ministry of the Interior, 
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and, consequently, that the police of Paris should be removed from 
the control of the Municipal Council. 

“We have considered,” said M. Léon Say, “ that the action of 
the Prefecture of Police had often been, and might frequently be, 
traversed and harassed by the meddling of the Municipal Council 
with the budget of the Prefecture of Police. It may be necessary— 
and J, for my own part, believe that it will be so—to define the 
functions of the Municipality of Paris by special legislation.” 

The amendment of M. Léon Say was rejected by tie Assembly in 
1871, and the special legislation which he demanded for Paris is 
still wanting. This is not the place in which to discuss its bases; 
but when it is projected and arranged, it will have boldly to define 
the exceptional character of the Paris Municipality, to make the 
Prefecture of Police a State institution, and therefore to attach its 
budget to that of the Ministry of the Interior. This reform, the 
only one which can put an end to the difficulties of the present 
situation, was demanded in vain in 1879, at the beginning of the 
crisis through which the Prefecture of Police is still passing, and on 
the eve of the reopening of the Chambers in Paris. The opportunity 
was a favourable one, and it is much to be regretted that the Wad- 
dington Cabinet failed to take advantage of it. Since then the 
Government has made a timid attempt to enter on the right path by 
the project of law proposed in 1881, after the conflict between 
M. Andrieux and the Municipal Council ; but this hastily prepared 
and ill-conceived project, which would have entailed the dismem- 
berment of the Prefecture, in order to remove the police of Paris 
from the control of the Municipal Council, has no chance of being 
adopted, and will not, judging from appearances, encounter the trial 
of a public discussion. 

Things have now reached a point at which a prompt and decisive 
solution is indispensable. Unless the Prefecture of Police be placed, 
without delay, under the direct and exclusive authority of the State ; 
unless there is a prompt recognition of the impossibility of dividing 
‘its functions, and also of the danger of leaving the guarding of the 
Assemblies and the Government in the hands of the Municipality 
of Paris, events will speedily solve the problem before which legis- 
lators stand hesitating. The Government will witness the self-made 
wreck of the institution of the Prefecture of Police before any law 
shall have decreed its suppression; and a little sooner or a little later 
the creation of the Central Mairie will be forced upon it. Once 
entered upon that course, whether it be or be not allowed, no mistake 
can possibly be made about the final result. We may recoil before 
the name, but we shall submit to the thing: that day the Commune 
is a fact. 


ALBERT GtGoT. 





A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL. 


“For what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

Tue Irish Land Bill had just passed through Committee in the House 
of Commons, and members were pouring out of the House, much in 
the fashion and temper of schoolboys released from school. 

“ Breakfast to-morrow with Angus,” said Geoffrey Lewin to a 
group of three or four other men, who, having secured their coats, 
were lighting cigars before dispersing homewards. Geoffrey Lewin 
was a young member belonging to the advanced Radicals. He had 
lived a good deal abroad; was well informed and well read; had 
worked hard and systematically at different subjects; was dry, clear, 
and positive in his views, and perhaps was rather more aware than was 
pleasant to his friends of the state of ignorance in which the world 
around him generally lived. He was a fairly regular supporter of 
the Government, of which he approved less for what it was in itself 
than for those future enlargements of the same policy, and those 
bolder Governments, which he believed it would render possible. 
He had sympathies of an intellectually cultivated kind with the 
mass of the people, “grown in rather thin soil with plenty of 
manure,” as one of his friends said ; he believed in the dogma of a 
supreme Government ; looked forward, to use his own words, to the 
establishment of collectivity ; and frankly avowed that he should 
belong to the socialist party in England had the nation known 
enough of its own wants and beliefs to form sucha party. The 
friends to whom he spoke were Angus Bramston, Walter Pennell, 
Lord Holmshill, and John Danby. Angus Bramston was a young 
member sitting with Geoffrey Lewin below the gangway, not very 
constant in his support of the Government or settled in his political 
opinions, but occupied by many doubts and inquiries about all things 
in general and the Liberal party in particular. Danby had sat and 
grumbled for many years on the benches somewhere behind the 
Government, gave them a vote on all the more important divisions, 
but was not supposed by those who knew him well to do it from any 
excess of loving-kindness towards them. Lord Holmshill was 
another young member returned in the Parliament of 1874, a Whig 
by birth and training, eldest son and heir to large estates, but not 
overmuch wedded to these; looking with rather hopeless eyes on 
the present situation, and wanting as much in active desire to 
preserve an old order and avert changes, as in enthusiasm for the 
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new things which were taking its place. Walter Pennell sat on the 
other side of the House, but thought and acted in a borderland 
between the two parties, occasionally voting with the Liberals, and 
well known by his friends to hope for the formation of a third 
moderate party, as the remedy of all political evils. They were all 
intimate friends, bound by ties of different kinds to each other; none 
of them very strict party men, but possessed of sufficient philosophy 
to discuss with great plainness of speech their own opinions and the 
questions of the day. Of them all, Geoffrey Lewin was the one who 
saw his own way the most distinctly, and knew, or professed to know, 
what he wanted. Angus Bramston’s mental attitude was in strong 
contrast to that of Lewin. He was unsettled and tentative in his 
opinions, but was being constantly spurred on by a strong perception 
that there were great problems to solve, which could not be left 
without some definite attempt at their solution. He had had no 
intention of entering Parliament for some years, but an accident 
had put him unexpectedly in possession of a seat. And now being 
transferred from a life of watching others and comparing opinions 
into a life of action, he was becoming aware of the mental difficulties 
which surrounded him. He had formed a strong opinion on the 
special controversy which occupied the constituencies in the 1880 
election, and had been able without difficulty to give a clear answer 
in his own mind to the single questions: “ Shall England view 
with favour or with jealousy the rising nationalities of the East ? 
Shall she pursue an aggressive or non-aggressive policy abroad ?” 
But he now found himself face to face with subjects of a different 
order, which, involving social reconstruction, could not fail to be 
full of perplexities and enigmas for philosophers still looking about 
for mental foundations, and were not made easier by the way, as it 
seemed to him, in which Mr. Gladstone and the party assumed that 
such a matter as an Irish Land Bill only required a well-balanced 
arrangement of details, and care that all the parts of the new 
mechanism should work without excessive friction. 

Breakfast was finished, chairs were pushed back from the table, 
and cigars lighted. 

“Have you been supporting the Government lately in most of 
their divisions ?”’ asked Walter Pennell of Danby, who by right of 
prescription was occupying the most comfortable arm-chair in the 
room. 

“Yes, always, whenever I voted.” 

“ And yet you do not like the Bill?” 

“No, I don’t like the Bill; who does? It has almost every fault 
crowded into it that a Bill could have; but I have supported it, and 
I suppose I shall support the Government if the Lords insist on 
having a trial of strength over it.” 
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“That is the true Liberal way of going on! You hate the Bill, 
and yet you support it. How can you defend such flagrant treachery 
to your own opinions ?”’ retorted Pennell. 

“Wait a moment,” said Angus; “ before he clears his character, 
let him first tell us why he does not like the Bill.” 

“ Why should you make me tell you?” answered Danby. “Pen- 
nell’s friends have been telling you over and over again during the 
last few weeks, and most of the things they have said are sub- 
stantially true. Except Argyll and Lansdowne, nobody could have 
said truer things about it than Gibson did. The Bill is not a 
straightforward measure; it seems ashamed of itsown meaning. It 
is a mass of complications, just as if Gladstone did not like it to be 
said that he was giving the three F’s after having denounced them 
so vigorously in old days, and therefore he wanted both to do the 
thing and not to do it ; in which difficult performance he can succeed 
better than most of us; and the greatest courage it shows is in its 
hypocrisy, since it sanctimoniously pronounces it a crime in the 
landlord to sell what he has got at the best price he can get for it, 
a crime which every trader and every workman, every person, rich, 
poor, Radical and Conservative, is committing every day to the best 
of his ability. Of course the object has been to buy the tenants 
over from the Nationalists, and make them love the English Liberal 
party in return for certain practical advantages, representing a con- 
siderable money value ; and the whole machinery of these intermin- 
able clauses is little more than a piece of decorative work to hide 
what the Government cannot afford to put into plain words.” 

“You are daubing on your black paint thickly enough,” inter- 
posed Bramston. 

“My dear Angus, you are still in the age of innocency. Don’t 
you think,” went on Danby, “‘it would have been a simpler way of 
doing business, if the Bill had only had one clause in it, to say that 
the Irish tenant, or whoever the tenant likes to put in his place, 
should pay for the next fifteen years to his landlord twenty per cent. 
less rent, or whatever figure Gladstone chose to fix upon? Some 
forty words would have arranged the whole matter, and everybody 
would have known what they were doing. Great heavens! Pennell, 
what a number of headaches it would have saved some worthy men 
on your side in trying to put together Gladstone’s wonderful new 
puzzle of landlord and tenant. Our men were wiser, they never 
troubled themselves to understand any part of it. It is quite 
touching to see their faith in Gladstone when he is operating on an 
Trish landlord. But I suppose a Bill of one clause would have had 
a brutal look about it, and would have shocked our dear respectable 
nation ; and perhaps Gladstone, for the sake_of his own feelings, likes 
plenty of conventional wrappings. The Bill without any of its fig- 
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leaves would have been called indecent, and even in the case of a 
landlord it is best to save appearances.” 

“Have you more to say?” asked Pennell. 

“Yes, of course I have. There is no adjective expressing mental 
or moral stupidity which does not apply to some part of the Bill. It 
has been bespattered all over by the praise of the Gladstone- 
worshippers, but it is easy to see that in messing over details and 
entangling himself in contrivances to check this dodge of the land- 
lord and that dodge of the tenant, Gladstone has never really faced 
the great underlying difficulty of the question. Everybody who 
keeps his common-sense in the matter asks, ‘If there was over- 
competition for land in the past, will there not be over-competition in 
the future? Ifthe tenant was reckless about engaging to pay rent, 
will he suddenly, to suit Mr. Gladstone’s political reputation, become 
moderate and prudent in buying the tenant’s interest?’ No attempt 
is made to answer this question. It is left to answer itself; and 
Gladstone simply buys off the Irish question for the moment with 
the landlord’s purse. Of course some day the difficulty will return 
on his successor in an aggravated form. It is likely enough, when 
good seasons return, that under the stimulated competition for land 
the tenant’s interest will become a millstone about the neck of the 
farmers, enormous sums having been recklessly spent in buying, and 
only a small part of the real value received. The true verdict on the 
Bill will never be pronounced until that unfortunate successor of 
Gladstone has the whole mess to deal with again in another period 
of depression like the present, and then perhaps the nation will 
begin to learn what an expensive process it is apt to be when political 
leaders have a genius for constructive legislation, and a fancy for 
putting feathers in their cap. But in any case it will end in a third 
slice being cut out of the landlord.” 

“But what would you have done?” asked Holmshill. 

“ Why, clearly,” said Danby, “if you were to have a Bill of this 
kind, which is a large question in itself, as it was a case of disputed 
rights, you should have arranged for the tenant buying up at a fair 
value such of these rights as were most necessary to him, as, for 
example, the ownership of all improvements. You could not do the 
tenant a worse turn than simply transferring to him rights by Act 
of Parliament. He will think for the next twenty years that it is 
both more profitable and more amusing to be a politician than to 
follow his own dull trade of butter and cattle growing.” 

“What I am half puzzled end half angered about,” said Bramston, 
“is why we have been legislating for so many months about the 
tenant and have done nothing for the labourer. I dare say we are 
wrong in all we have been doing, but if we are to help anybody the 


labourer ought to have the best claim. He is certainly the most 
down in the world.” 
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“JT fear you are the freshest of young men up from the country, 
Angus,” said Danby. ‘“ What has the labourer to give Gladstone ? 
He has not got a vote; he is not organized ; he has not even learnt 
how to shoot at the tenant; our newspapers and the English public 
are scarcely aware of his existence ; and at present he has not been 
quoted and is quite without value in the political market. Rightly or 
wrongly, Heaven only knows, the Government calculate that if the 
tenants can once be detached from the National party, they will keep 
the labourers in order. So the labourer may be left for the present 
to stew in his own juice. Had you watched Gladstone as long as I 
have done you would know that he never buys stock except in a 
rising market. When once he buys, then he buys boldly. He is 
always a little slow at first, but he never lets the market slip. You 
may be quite content, if ever the Irish labourer is worth looking 
after, our political leaders will take him in hand.” 

“ But as the labourer is at present,’ said Walter Pennell, “it was 
like wringing blood from a stone, to get anything from the Govern- 
ment for him. When we pressed for something to be done for him 
the other night, the Government almost had a relapse of political 
economy.” 

“Ah! I remember that your party was in a very philanthropic 
mood that night,” remarked Danby. ‘They always are whenever 
the Government is in difficulties. If Gladstone succeeds in nothing 
else, he will have succeeded in teaching your party some very sound 
views. If ever they let me write his epitaph I will duly record 
the amount of your debts to him. You have already learnt to 
believe in freedom of contract, and to love the Irish labourer. My 
own belief is that Gladstone has done more for your mental develop- 
ment in a twelvemonth than Dizzy did in a lifetime.” 

“T can’t flatter your party by saying they have learnt from any- 
body,” said Pennell. ‘They show more aptitude for unlearning 
than learning just at present. But have you other faults to find with 
the Bill?” 

“Other faults?” said Danby. ‘“ Why the whole thing is made up 
of faults. Gladstone has gone out of his way to give the Conserva- 
tives the best of the argument throughout the whole Session, and 
has left the Liberal party and himself nothing but the dirty end of 
the stick. And after it all we are not going to succeed. Of course 
the Irishmen will take all that they can get out of the Bill, and for 
three or four years there may be a lull, if Mr. Gladstone keeps his 
temper and does not put Parnell too often in prison. But the lull 
won’t last. Every sick man in a fever has his quiet moments whilst 
he is getting up steam for another outburst. In Ireland it is just 
the same; first a lull, then an outburst, then a heroic remedy ; 
always the same series in the same order. And I think we have 
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some right to complain of our party-managers. As they were deter- 
mined to go in for national bribery, they might as well have managed 
their delectable business successfully. But I see no sign that the 
Trish are less inclined to spit in our faces after the Bill than before 
it. As they can see exactly how much our generosity at the land- 
lords’ expense has cost us, I think their want of gratitude to the 
Liberal party does credit to their intelligence. But why should I 
give you a second-reading speech? You know all the moral and 
economical lies we have been telling this session, and so does every- 
body else, and so would Gladstone himself if he were not stung with 
a gadfly about any new matter he has in hand, to the utter exclusion 
of all other considerations and their banishment to the farther 
planets.” 

‘“‘We'll forgive you the second-reading speech,” said Bramston, 
“if you will now make your own confessions and tell us why you 
have supported the Bill.” 

“ Well, that wants very little answer,’ said Danby. ‘I don’t see 
anybody offering anything else. Everybody wants something done, 
but nobody on one side or the other tries to see distinctly what should 
be done, or if he sees it, has the courage to put it into words. Weall 
blame Gladstone, but we all have a sneaking belief that we have got to 
swallow Parnell in some form or another, and the country seems to like 
the Gladstone sauce as much as any other. If we were not all of us 
given over, body and soul, to quackery and the medicine-men, and 
if we were not always being driven, like a herd of slaves, by our 
political necessities along the road which we like the world to think 
that we choose of our own free-will and choice ; and if—greatest of 
all ifs—there were any party that spoke the truth, served the truth, 
and tried to save its own soul, why then, perhaps, I should not have 
voted as I have done. But I suppose I am philosopher enough to 
see that political parties are about as anxious to know and follow 
what is true, as the churches are; and I suppose I have been in the 
House long enough to see that when our leaders are in the higher 
regions of their eloquence on the subjects of justice and generosity 
and all the other virtues, they are only doing their best to win the 
odd trick for the party. There may be some shades of difference 
between parties ; but a politician of any party nowadays would have 
to make as wry a face as Thomas the Rhymer did, were he offered 
the gift of “ the tongue that can never lee””-—to cheat himself about 
his own motives is his first necessity, if he is to sueceed—and so you 
see, faute de mieux, I support the Government. What other choice 
is there? As for all the eloquent speeches we have heard from 
Pennell’s friends lately, they are true enough, but I want to know 
how long those who make them will care for us to remember them ? 
What greater reality is there in the eloquence of one side than the 
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other? Who ever heard of Pennell’s party believing in free contract, 
or free trade, or peasant proprietorship, or any other sensible sort of 
a thing, unless it were to buy off something from the hands of the enemy 
that they were afraid of losing? Their political virtue, of whatever 
kind it is, is always the child of necessity, and never outlives the special 
moment which called it into existence. How much political economy 
shall we hear, do you think, from Gibson, when Pennell’s friends 
return in two or three years to power, and Chaplin, as the new 
Minister of Agriculture, is dishing Mr. James Howard, as Gladstone 
has dished Parnell ?” 

“T admit something of what you say,” replied Pennell, “about 
our side. As we are at presemt, we are ceasing to be the stupid 
party only to be the dodgey party. The absurd thing about the 
whole of the present matter is, that a mere chance would have 
reversed the parts that we have each played this session. Had 
Dizzy lived, and had he remained in power, it is likely enough that 
our party would have been dealing with the Irish question, and that 
all the moral, and economical, and common-sense speeches would 
have come from your benches. What a picture Gladstone would 
have given us of the tenant called away from his sober industry by 
the political bribes flaunted in his face; what tempests of denuncia- 
tion he would have poured on our heads for offering him a new and 
royal road to property! I am often tempted to despair about our- 
selves. Our misfortunes seem todo us no good; they give us no 
steadiness of purpose; we show none of the better qualities which 
belong to minorities; our highest aim seems to be to make a 
damaging speech against Gladstone—and how can you damage a 
man whose supporters are all caucussed >—or to make some new com- 
bination, some flank movement, or do some clever sleight-of-hand. 
Our leaders are always ready at a moment’s notice to pour out any 
quantity of criticism, as if they were engaged to do it by the piece, 
and they are good enough to throw in a certain number of epigrams 
for us without charge; but even the epigrams, when we get them, only 
seem to leave us in much the same unimproving condition of mental 
health after as before. Of any distinct leading, of any attempt to rally 
the party to definite opinions, to touch our reason and redeem us with a 
faith,—of these things there is no spark to be seen in our darkness. All 
that happens is material for party criticism, and nothing more. But 
low in the world as we are, I still hope more from our men than from 
yours. There is an incurable ‘Sand-the-sugar and come-to- 
prayers’ snuffle about your Government, which they share with the 
grocer of pious and practical habits. I suppose you can’t help it; 
and perhaps some day; when you are all republicans and atheists, 
and are no longer half-ashamed of your own opinions, and are not 


trimming between two or three sets of supporters, you will get rid of 
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it. But I want to know how Lewin has been voting lately. Have 
you supported the Government, Lewin ? and are you glad that the 
Bill is so far safe ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Lewin, “I voted steadily for the Bill. I don’t 
say that I like its shape, but it goes in the right direction. Of 
course the Bill is a bit of cumbersome machinery, which was to be 
expected, considering the ecclesiastical-metaphysical machine-yards 
from which it came; and I don’t expect it to last even half of the 
time that the much-praised and little-performing machine of 1870 
lasted. However, you may throw all the hard names at it you like, 
and most of them may be just enough—TI don’t know, and I don’t 
care—still, depend upon it, long after the checks and counter-checks, 
dodges and counter-dodges cease to mean anything, and have been 
sold off as old iron, the principle that is in it will remain and bear its 
fruit—I mean that Government is a bigger thing than the landlords, 
and can remodel all havings and belongings, all rights of property 
and all social arrangements, as it thinks best. We have got to come 
to this, and we have taken one right good step at least towards it. 
The Bill is probably all you say, but perhaps you forget that the meta- 
physics in it are not only the necessary product of an age of confused 
intelligence, but are specially adapted for spreading a useful mist 
round the changes that are taking place, and preventing our seeing too 
clearly what we are doing ; they are therefore by no means altogether 
useless. The great function of a Liberal leader at the present 
moment is to lead us just as we are going, without making us aware, 
or even without being aware himself, if possible, of the true readings 
of the compass. The present is essentially a transition moment, 
requiring very delicate adaptations, and in Gladstone we have pro- 
bably found the suitable instrument, just as other times have 
produced other leaders who were exactly fitted to their special 
circumstances. Everybody can see that three hundred years of 
Protestantism were a preparation to help us to pass from a super- 
stitious state to a rational state of mind, and Gladstone, like the 
Protestants, is making the same transition easy for us in social 
politics. We wanted at that time a race of theologians sufficiently 
irreverent-minded and sufficiently enterprising to break up the old 
authority, but not so logical, or consistent, or thorough-going in 
their views as to be tempted to travel in one day’s journey to the end 
of the new road that was opened before them. Men of greater 
mental hardihood, who would not have overleapt one formula to stop 
in front of the next, would have spoilt the slow preparation that was 
wanted ; perhaps would have ended in refixing the old fetters upon us. 
It is the same in social politics now. We want a transition leader who 
can reconcile us gently to the inconsistencies of thought and action 
that are involved in the changes we are making, and that would 
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startle the world if the passage from the old to the new were 
abruptly made. Were I given the task to describe the kind of 
leader most suited to the present moment, I should say that he must 
be confident in his own constructive enterprises, committed to a 
policy of satisfying wants and difficulties as they arise, fitting into 
the English habit of mind of not looking beyond the twenty-four 
hours as regards the further consequences of an action, with a repu- 
tation that he cannot afford to lose for being the people’s friend, 
with a dash of the political spendthrift about him, fluid in character 
but powerful in impulse, and whilst ready to devote superabundant 
powers with enthusiasm to the movements which the people force 
upon him, always abiding by Frederic Harrison’s precept of using 
the old terms to which we are accustomed, so that we may get as few 
joltings as possible in our passage from the old to the new beliefs. 
I have a perfect faith in natural selection producing for us in politics 
as in everything else the instrument which is wanted ; and whenever 
I listen to Gladstone lubricating for the English middle-class the 
process of stripping the Irish landlord, I feel the same thrill of 
delight that watching the apparatus of an insect-eating plant or any 
other bit of beautifully adapted machinery gives me. The co-ordina- 
tions in the political world are fully as perfect and admirable as those 
in the plant and animal world.” 

“‘T don’t know whether to envy you,” said Angus, “‘or to believe 
that you also are of those who know nothing about their own direc- 
tion. You are always satisfied and contented with whatever 
happens ; you always see yourself one step nearer the end which you 
desire ; you tell us quite plainly what that end is, but still I cannot 
help asking myself whether your plain words really make you see 
any plainer. When Government has passed its last Land Bill and 
performed its last operation on the landlords, when what you call 
collectivity is fairly established, and when we are all under its direc- 
tion, is not that only the beginning rather than the end of things ? 
How do you know what form the will and pleasure of the collective 
agency will take? Have you the least idea on what principles, by 
what methods it will act ? Have you even distinct wishes as to what 
it should be? If you have not, are you not as much obeying forces 
as Gladstone is?—perhaps deceiving yourself a little more than he 
does, since you set up a claim to know clearly what you mean, and 
Gladstone, as Danby says, has never yet had time, with so many 
speeches to make and so many bills to pass, even to consider whether 
he does know or does not know what he means. I cannot see that 
it helps us much to know that we are being carried nearer the collec- 
tive agency, unless we are told what kind of a thing it is to be.” 

“Your challenge is fair enough,”’ said Lewin, “but I don’t intend to 
attempt to reply toit. To answer such questions as you propose would 
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require that I should know the secrets of evolution. The little mar- 
supial of a few inches long that lived at the time of the Purbeck beds 
near Swanage might have told you what he thought was best for 
himself, but he could not have told you what would be best for the 
great race of mammals who were to tread so closely in his small foot- 
steps. I can only say that to me the collective agency is the best 
instrument for general happiness ; that it is better that people should 
agree by a majority as to what they want, and then proceed to carry 
it out, than that every man should be ceaselessly labouring to fashion 
his own muck-heap after his own special fancy, or to make it a little 
broader or longer than his neighbour’s. That is all I can tell you. 
Collective agency seems to me a better agency than individual 
action ; and the work of modern politics is to accustom the mind of 
all classes to the idea. Without agreeing in all details with Karl 
Marx, I agree far more with him than with Gladstone. But I should 
greatly prefer Gladstone as Prime Minister under our special circum- 
stances. Marx would do us infinite harm. Gladstone does as much 
good by involving all that we are doing in general indistinctness. 
He is always the last man to be convinced of the step which he is 
taking ; and when convinced, the most fervent in expounding the 
necessity under which he is acting. There is no finer method for 
sapping settled convictions. His regrets and hesitations, his appeals 
to the principles he is overthrowing, his skilful handling of the old 
familiar phrases, and his perorations in which democratic sentiment, 
religion, communism, and conservatism are all mixed up together, are 
a work of art, which none of you sufficiently understand to admire as 
you ought. But even Gladstone, I think, would fail in disguising 
what wants disguising, if it had not been for the sort of theology on 
which the nation has been fed over so long a period. An ordinary 
Englishman cannot think unless he has a certain amount of fog 
hanging about his brain. There is no shrewder or more capable 
class than our well-to-do English Dissenters—they are the money- 
makers of the nation—but in politics you can do almost what you 
like with them, if you only tickle their ears with the right sort of 
words to which they are accustomed in their chapels.” 

“Here is Bramston asking you for bread,” said Danby, “ and you 
only give the poor fellow a stone. Is this wretched pittance of infor- 
mation all you have to offer us? Have you no picture to give of 
the life we are all to live and the happiness we are all to enjoy 
when you have established the collective agency? We want to 
hear some practical details; we want to know, now that we have 
started with Government inspectors to direct us in all that we do, and 
Trish Land Bills for turning tenants into owners, if we are to arrive 
in due course at State ownership of all instruments of production and 
State employment for everybody. Please to tell us if any class or if 
any persons are to be allowed to exist in independence of the Govern- 
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ment; is everybody to receive an official salary for what he does, or 
perhaps I should say, in the case of the idle and unprofitable people 
like myself, for what he does not do? Are we still to live, each man 
under his own fig-tree, or are we all to club together under one family 
roof—may I suggest corrugated iron to the collective agency as a 
cheap and expeditious way of roofing us all in? Are we still to be 
allowed to marry when we like, or are we only to become happy fathers 
of families when we can get a certificate of collective agency permis- 
sion? You are a very uncommunicative prophet of the new faith. 
Please do something for our conversion by telling us a little more of 
your new kingdom-come ; and especially of the methods by which 
you propose to extract a week’s work—in return for the payment 
you are so generously going to give, I believe—from five such orna- 
mental and useless members of society as have just been breakfasting 
together in this room.” 

“All such questions are simply idle,” said Lewin. ‘“ Were I to 
try to answer them, I should only use words and cheat myself as 
much as our present leaders cheat themselves. There is no man 
living who can tell you what the collective agency will do. It will 
probably, as everybody can see, be.protective in its nature at first ; 
but when society has once been remodelled, and a new start given to 
every one, what form of protection it will develop afterwards, or 
whether it will be protective at all, can only be answered by guess- 
work. All that I can affirm is, that it is best for men to act as an 
organized body ; for them to agree on what they consider happiness, 
and then to carry it out by organized means. It is the natural 
tendency of human nature to make use of the collective power, and 
therefore it is wise to recognise its use in the most complete form 
possible. It is the greatest of human forces; and to tell men to 
live in its presence and yet not to use it is like telling them that the 
forces of steam and electricity surround them on all sides, but must 
not be employed in their service. But to tell you what men will 
consider happiness when they are free to construct it, is not a task I 
pretend to undertake.” 

“ Well,” said Danby, “we are all of us very much disappointed. 
I am of opinion that we are not going to be better off under the new 
than we were under the old leadership. If I try to interpret Mr. 
Gladstone, there are many volumes a year to read, and I confess that 
what the sum total amounts to in the matter of spiritual guidance, 
how much or how little it all means, lies altogether beyond my powers 
of discernment. I may at once confess that I have not the least idea 
where I am to be led this year, next year, or any other year. I do 
not know, as I follow my leader, whether I shall remain a free-trader, 
or shall develop into the brilliant discoverer of some new form of 
protection; whether I am the column and support of Established 
Churches, or their declared enemy ; whether I am going to back the 
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Lords, or give them a sly kick if occasion serves ; whether I am going 
to construct a new system of State education that is to begin with 
the babies and end with the graduates, or whether I believe in letting 
people educate themselves; whether I am going to enlarge our 
system. of Poor-law relief, and generously offer free-living to all who 
wish for it, or whether I shall be rigidly virtuous and economical, and 
take my stand on the House and nothing but the House; whether I 
am going to let Mr. Parnell take his coat off as many times as he 
likes in the day and welcome, or whether I am politely going to give 
him my best help in putting it on; whether I am in myinner conscious- 
ness an Imperialist, or a Federalist, or a Separatist ; whether I abhor 
blood-guiltiness, or am on the side of the Queen’s authority ; whether 
Iam the friend of the English tenant, or of the English labourer—I 
am quite clear for the moment that I am dead against the landlord ; 
whether I am going to present the public with new wines from Spain 
and Portugal and perhaps some other part of the world, or whether 
I am going to fine and imprison some thousands of my countrymen 
for wishing to take a glass of beer; whether I am going with the 
doctors for vaccinating and registering the people, or whether I shall 
throw doctors and registers overboard and support the liberty of the 
subject; whether I am going to preach economy and save the public 
money, or whether I am going to enter on a career of constructive 
enterprises, and spend with both hands. This year I have been the 
apostle of peace, and pledged to nationalities and moralities; next 
year I expect to be marching shoulder to shoulder with the Jingoes 
into the heart of Africa, annexing the Congo, and placing Bartle 
Frere on a black throne. I am quite humble-minded in the matter, 
I bear myself like a weaned child, I am quite conscious that I have 
no knowledge as to what my own opinions and actions will be for 
any five minutes in advance of the present moment, and I have long ago 
given up the effort to make any connection between our mental zig- 
zags of to-day and our zigzags of yesterday. Many years of practice 
and some philosophy have at last brought me to this state. But 
when a young prophet invites me to strike out a new path, and, with 
himself as my leader, says quietly, ‘I know absolutely nothing,’ as if 
that was the best way to inspire me with sufficient confidence to leap 
after him into all the dark holes for which he seems to have a fancy, 
I may be excused for doubting if I shall not be as comfortable where 
T am.” 

“Don’t mind Danby,” said Bramston, “he is only digesting his 
breakfast, which never agrees with his temper. Go on, Lewin, with 
what you were saying.” 

“There is not much more to say,” said Lewin. ‘The rule of the 
majority is the principle that is being evolved at this moment of the 
world’s history ; it is the principle of the future, by which the world’s 
destiny is to be definitely shaped; and it is already running its 
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course before our eyes. The majority, with all their wishes and 
wants, are learning to give some real effect to their rule. And 
whatever phrases the party leaders of the day may use, whatever 
credit they like to take to themselves for their Land Bills and social 
constructions and generous gifts, you may look on these little bits of 
ingenious statesmanship as the first blind acknowledgment of the 
force that is acting upon us all. All our phrases make no real 
difference to the fact that whatever the majority thinks adds to their 
happiness, that henceforward they intend to have orto do. This is a 
fact which, if you don’t yet see, you had better all of you see as 
quickly as you can, and then perhaps you will understand why I vote 
for a Bill that I don’t take the trouble to defend from Danby’s 
attacks, that creaks and groans in all its cumbersome parts like a 
Spanish peasant’s cart, and of which the one merit is, that in 
unsettling everything and settling nothing, it accustoms one part of 
the people to want and to ask, and the other part to give up the 
bone to their bigger brother; and this is conveniently done without 
the use of too much plain language. Perhaps you all suppose that 
there is a reality in the distinctions which our intelligent Liberal 
spokesmen like to draw between land and other kinds of property. 
Yes, there is a distinction ; but it is not the metaphysical one which 
they draw so glibly and to their own self-content. The distinction is 
that land is the most visible, the most easily seized, the most easily 
divided up, and the worst defended of all kinds of property. It is 
exactly fitted for the first meal, and when eaten it will leave a noble 
appetite for the other more difficult morsels. Vive V’appétit! Per- 
haps you all comfort yourselves by repeating what those same 
intelligent spokesmen are always telling us, that in England there is 
a stronger belief in property than in other countries. My own 
suspicion is that England will be the first country to try a real 
experiment in Socialism, not simply because property lies in few 
hands, but because our people have such an infinite faculty for 
covering up and disguising what they do with words. If only the 
words are right, they are quite satisfied. Once call a thing by a 
good name—no matter what it is—christen it in public as a just and 
generous measure, and the English people will be enthusiastic in its 
behalf. Do you remember Elmore’s French cook, who used to 
say that he could turn horseflesh into woodcock if you let him 
make the sauce ? Well, Gladstone is quite as good in his own way. 
I should consider him the equal of the French artist, if the English 
nation had not a certain natural aptitude for being led by the nose. 
Criticism of all kinds is an unknown art in this country, and so long 
as there is plenty of political seasoning, our people are always satisfied. 
In other countries men like to taste and know what they are eating ; 
they would not stand the emptying of the pepper-pot into their dishes ; 
and if Dizzy with his turgid patriotism and Gladstone with his 
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conventional morality have succeeded with us, they have owed their 
success to the fact that the English are by nature predestined to fall 
into the hands of the word-makers. I know no place where the 
faculty exists in the same perfection as it does in England, of seeing 
in a thing not what it is, but what it happens to be called. Without 
such a faculty, that special British product which we call cant, and 
for which I defy you to find a name in other languages, could 
hardly have become one of the national facts. But it plays a great 
part with us, and, when rightly understood, seems to be a very useful 
sort of thing in politics. English cant is a study in itself, and it 
would be worth the while of any of you to watch some of its forms, 
and put together an article about it for the Fortnightly.” 

‘Please not to be in such a hurry to reform us,” said Danby, 
“out of cant. Until the collective agency is established, I doubt if 
we can get on without it. What you call cant is the oil that 
eases the working of all social and political wheels. If I am asked 
to subscribe to a popular charity, I do not say to the individual who 
asks me, ‘ Your charity exists to give its secretary an occupation, 
and to amuse a certain number of unemployed persons in spending 
the money of other people,’ but I say, ‘My dear sir, I have a great 
respect for your charity and the excellent work it is doing and the 
unselfish manner in which your committee devote their time to it, 
and I only regret that other calls upon my limited means do not 
allow of my subscribing.’ Perhaps you would like all of us, when- 
ever we open our lips, to indulge in a stream of crude verities. 
Perhaps you would like the Liberal party to stand in a palace of 
truth at noonday and say, ‘ Not one of us in a thousand are either 
Irish or English landlords for matter of that, and we are quite prepared 
therefore to pinch the landlord to any extent if it is convenient to do 
so;’ or for Gladstone to say, ‘Prime ministers must live like everybody 
else, and if it is necessary for me to offer up my only son Isaac to 
the wants of the country, I shall know how to find good reasons for 
doing it.’ I can hardly think that would be an improvement on our 
present method. You say we are an inartistic, uncritical nation. I 
say we know how to admire a thing whenever it is thrown into the 
right form. When Gladstone has to explain why he is sacrificing 
some principle and paints the struggle of conflicting tides in his 
bosom, both the House and the country instinctively feel the touch of 
the artist-orator, and exclaim, ‘ There! you see how unwilling he has 
been to act, how necessary it is for his mind to look on both sides.’ 
Arewe not right on both sides ? Why should we not make disagreeable 
thingsas pleasant as we can? Here is Holmshill, if you only let him 
alone, and give him enough speeches of Gladstone’s to listen to, not only 
ready to vote away that respectable Upper House, into which some 
day he will have to retire for his preprandial doze, but to make the 
tenant-farmers owners for life of all those pleasant farms over which 
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we shot partridges last year, or to sacrifice his farmers and vote it 
all in a lump for the labourers, with the Towers I suppose as a supe- 
rior kind of workhouse. Why not leave him to vote himself out of 
existence, without even enough pain to know that he is doing it? 
Why should we shock him with plain words and disagreeable expla- 
nations as to what he is doing? He is much happier as he is.” 
“That is what I complain of,” said Pennell. ‘I don’t quarrel 
with Geoffrey Lewin. He dreams of his collective agency, and I 
only hope to Heaven it will make him as uncomfortable when it 
comes, as it will make the rest of us. But Holmshill and all his 
Whig friends are the disgrace of the age. Was there ever a tail to 
a party so pitifully bedraggled? Here are men with really great 
traditions, who once thought for themselves and led the country, 
and who now are hanging on to a party they dislike and dread, for 
the sake of the crumbs that are thrown to them. And if you ask 
them why they take the kicks and the halfpence, they will tell you 
that they hope to check the Radicals and to keep an influence over 
Gladstone ; or they point to some half-dozen words in some clause or 
other, in some Bill or other, and say, ‘See how we have succeeded 
in modifying legislation ;’ or they appeal to this or that great 
Whig in the Cabinet, and ask you what danger can there be as long 
as he remains in the Government to represent landed interests. It 
would be fatal, they say, to separate ourselves from the Radicals 
when they might rush into any folly without us, and when we can 
always have a duke or two, or three or four peers of our own in the 
Cabinet. They don’t see that their duke or their earl or their some- 
body is a sort of decoy-creature which the other Liberals think it 
worth while to keep with a special view to them. One of my friends 
has had great trouble with rats. He has now invented a large 
wire cage, in the inner part of which he always keeps two or three 
tame rats feeding on the things which are dearest to the soul of a 
rat. All the other rats are so moved by the spectacle of their friends 
enjoying themselves, that they walk cheerfully into the outer part 
of the cage from which, except into the white terrier’s jaws, there is 
unfortunately no return. My friend is full of practical benevolence 
towards the two or three rats who are kept in the inner sanctuary, 
and lets them live on the best of food in return for the service they 
render him; but I scarcely know if he loves them for their own 
sake, and will continue to feed them when there are no more of 
their fellows to catch. You are an honest fellow, Holmshill, and 
don’t care a straw for office, but the real truth is that the rest of the 
Whigs are the crumb-eaters of the Radicals, and if they had a little 
honest pride left, their meal would choke them. And as for Danby, 
whatever he may choose to say, he knows well enough it is true.” 
“My dear Pennell,” said Danby, “ please tell us what the Whigs 
are to do if they get out of the nest. We know that you are ready 
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to form a party with them, but then they are ungrateful enough to 
hesitate about the advantages of your offer. Don’t be angry, 
Holmshill, if your admirer is a little unreasonable. As we all 
know, he loves you Whigs better than all the rest of us put together, 
and it is only disappointed affection which makes him a little bad- 
tempered.” 

“T’ll forgive him,” said Holmshill; ‘it is easy enough to abuse 
the Whigs. I don’t say and I don’t think we are doing the best 
thing possible, but it is hard to say what we ought todo. There 
are few of us who believe enough in what we have, to fight very 
desperately for it. We all feel that things are slipping. We all 
know well enough that we are not in the country what we were 
twenty years ago, and we shall not be twenty years hence what we 
are to-day. I suppose we can guess that the principal service our 
presence in the Government does to the party is, as Lewin says 
about Gladstone’s phrases, to disguise the changes that are taking 
place and make everything more decent. I suppose we shall stick 
to the party as long as any sort of possible excuse remains for our 
doing so. We have been, like Lewin’s Protestants, a useful sort of 
stop-gap between the old and the new, and probably they will let us 
keep Hartington or somebody else like him in the Cabinet till the 
end of it all, to satisfy our little vanities and pacify our little irrita- 
tions. It is not very grand or very independent. But I doubt if it 
is wholly meanness on our part. It is true that it would not be a profit- 
able political investment for us to set up on our own account; but 
even if it could help us, there is I think a sort of honourable shame 
which would prevent our doing it. It is difficult to forget that we took 
our stand in old days for better or worse on the principle of ‘all for 
the people by the people,’ and even when the principle is made to 
cover measures that have less regard for justice than for party con- 
venience, we have a silent feeling that we are like so many others 
who have to reap what they once sowed. We can hardly begin to 
protest against the principle on the very first day and in the very 
first hour that it goes against our own interests. Remember also 
that we are entangled and impeded by an exceptional position. Had 
there been no favours and privileges in old days, I suppose that the 
Towers and myself would have had little enough to do with each 
other ; and it is these favours and privileges which make it seem 
ungenerous to oppose demands made in the name of the people even 
when I think that they are founded on wrong principles and likely 
to end in disappointment. Perhaps I may see faults in a Land Bill 
as well as you, but I cannot come down to the House as easily as you 
can and criticise from a strictly economical point of view a Bill that 
may lessen what is paid into the family bankers by some thousands 
of pounds. Perhaps I ought to do it, but if so I ought to be rid of 
the old privileges and favours which have made me what I am. 
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You seem to forget that a Whig is mortal like everybody else. If 
you were fair to us, you would remember that we have had politics 
in the blood for many generations, that we are justly proud of the 
party we have belonged to and the part we have played, that it is 
only strong convictions which make men break old ties—it is diffi- 
cult to have strong convictions at the present day—and that it would 
be a bitter humiliation to us to go and join the Tories in our latter 
days. We have fought them and beaten them too often to go back 
to-day and lock for a camp of refuge in their ranks. It is best to 
stay where we are, and to cheat ourselves, if we can, into believing 
that we belong to the modern Liberal party. I don’t think any- 
thing that we do matters very much, or will make any great differ- 
ence to anybody but ourselves. And for ourselves I have but few 
hopes and few wishes. A very few years, and the only place where 
you will find a Whig will be in Macaulay’s history.” 

“TJ give you up, Holmshill,” said Danby. ‘I never will defend 
you again. I think you are thoroughly mean-spirited, and if you 
were to go on talking for another five minutes you would almost 
make a Radical of me. A humble-minded Whig is a /usus nature, a 
monster of inconceivable parts and . affections, and if there are many 
others like you, I take it as a sign that the Whigs are pretty nearly 
done up, and that we must put some one else in their place who will 
be ready to fight when they are wanted. It’s all very well throw- 
ing down your arms and saying, ‘ Pray, gentlemen, help yourselves,’ 
but I think whether you are a Whig or not you are bound to fight 
for all that rightfully belongs to you. Whenever you talk in this 
worm-inspired manner I feel as if I should like to see three thousand 
peasant-proprietors at the Towers with five acres each of the park 
land, and hear the answer they would make if some improving 
member of Parliament proposed to touch one blade of grass that 
grew on their outside border. I should like to hear a little of their 
unsophisticated mind upon unearned increment or unexhausted im- 
provements, or tenant-right—if one man wished to let land to 
another—or collective agencies, or principles of the future. There 
would be some downright English in it. But there’s that gaby 
Holmshill goes down and meets his father’s tenants and lets some 
talking fellow tell him that an English farmer ought to sell his 
holding like an Irishman, and that all that the landlord has a right 
to is the rent, and that rent ought to have the approval of a tenant- 
farmer’s court ; and Holmshill smiles and makes some mild remark 
about the landlord’s wish for fair play, and probably will end by 
putting his name on the back of a bill if the talking fellow ever gets 
into Parliament, and complacently begs the House to make a little 
landlord of him in place of the big landlord, who, as he proposes, 
should resign in his favour. I don’t think that will improve the 
breed. I think I am getting a Radical; and if we are to give up 
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our partridge shooting at the Towers, I should like to see my three 
thousand small owners planted there, and have done with revolutions 
for half a century. There were few nicer men in the country than 
the English farmer in old days. But there are too many of the 
present lot who will let any enterprising gentleman with views per- 
suade them that the greatest want of an honest man is an Act of 
Parliament to let him dip his hands into his landlord’s pocket and 
pick out what he happens to like best. They suddenly discover that 
it is the fairest thing in the world for the farmer to use his political 
influence to be buyer and seller at the same time, and to settle for 
the landlord as well as for himself the terms of the bargain ; and 
Holmshill, who is trustee for the rights of everybody who owns 
property, who is bound to stand by these rights for the good of us all, 
palavers and hesitates, and says he has no heart to fight for property 
because he has so much of it. You would be a far better landlord if 
you told these men the plain truth. You and your hesitations make 
them think it is an honest thing not to stand upon the terms of a 
business contract, but to vote into their pocket, what they never 
dreamt of having when they made their contract, and what they would 
never dream of asking for now if Gladstone had not the knack of teach- 
ing us all that rights go up when we are strong and troublesome, and 
go down when we are weak and unpopular. It is a good lesson to teach 
hungry men,and we are all apt to be hungry if we can feed ourselves by 
voting breakfast and dinner into our own mouths. And the Whigs 
play into the hands of the Prime Minister. They pretend to watch 
the fold, and are always exchanging civilities with the wolf and 
being talked over by him. ‘The truth is that our watch-dogs are 
getting old and have lost their teeth; they can neither bite nor 
bark, and if we are to keep what we have, it is time to put somebody 
else in their place. Bismarck says that a nation that begins to 
give up what it possesses is not worth thinking about; and I say 
the same about a class. A class that lays down its rights, and, as 
they said in old days, gives its poll for the shearing and its beard 
for the shaving, is about done also. Don’t trouble about the Whigs, 
Pennell, they will never do you any good. They will all follow 
Hartington like Highland sheep into a snow-drift, and come to 
their end together.” 

“‘ Well,” said Holmshill, quietly, ‘whether we are sheep or sheep- 
dogs, get something better as soon as youcan. I don’t praise ourselves. 
But, after all, politics have their practical side, and what I want to ask 
you is, what would you have us do? Suppose we were to break with the 
party, how many of us would be elected at the next election? What 
are we to go and say to the country? Shall we go and say, ‘ Here 
are a few of us, the remains of an old party, with nothing very new 
or definite to tell you, except that we think Mr. Gladstone does not 
exactly know his own mind, and is apt to be carried forward by the 
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strongest wind of doctrine that is blowing at the moment. The astro- 
nomers are prophesying that the comet of 1883 will go a little too near 
the sun and get dragged into it ; and we also expect that the same 
kind of accident may befall our Prime Minister. We are quite sure 
you will be much safer following us than him. We are ourselves in a 
very comfortable condition ; there is nothing that we know of that 
particularly wants change; our shooting, hunting, and fishing pros- 
pects, we are glad to say, are in as good a state as we can expect 
after the season, and we feel quite sure that you will agree with us, 
that there would be no better foundation for a party than the old 
families and the family estates of England.’ Well, I don’t know if 
Pennell has the courage to go and say that. I am afraid, if I were 
to go and speak my own mind, I should say, ‘ Gentlemen, I am as 
fond of the good things of the world as anybody else, but I am 
a little puzzled to find myself in such ample and comfortable posses- 
sion of them. Jam the centre of an enormous machinery. I think 
in the paternal mansion there are fifteen housemaids, two cooks and 
a half, butler, under-butler, groom of the chambers, more footmen 
than I know of; outside, a tribe of keepers, foresters, bailiffs, estate 
agents and all kinds of people, and of all these I am the special 
flower and product. Iam obliged, gentlemen, to confess that if you 
propose to divide me up amongst you, that I shall be at some loss to 
find any arguments against the proceeding that are likely to move 
you very deeply ; though I must also honestly say that I don’t think 
I shall do any of you much good, if you once begin to scramble for 
me. I doubt if I am quite worth all the cooks, butlers, and keepers 
it takes to produce and maintain me, but I am not yet confident that 
you will be on a better road to happiness after you have made a 
meal of me, than you were before. Now, gentlemen, pray do as you 
think fit.’ ” 

“You are giving yourself unnecessary trouble, Holmshill,” inter- 
posed Geoffrey Lewin, “about the digestion of the people. You 
may be sure that will arrange itself. Why they will eat up the 
Towers at a mouthful when the time comes, and be as happy after it 
as Pluto was when we found him finishing the dead sheep.” 

“ But seriously, Lewin,” said Bramston, “let us take for granted 
for a moment, that it is better we should sacrifice Holmshill—” 

“We shall have to go and shoot partridges in Morocco if we do,” 
interposed Danby. “I hear there is some sport to be had there.” 

“That it is better,” continued Bramston, “that all the large 
landowners should go, that our people will be happier and better off, 
that property, itself will be safer, and agitation less—more people 
inside the charmed ring and fewer outside—can we justify the doing 
of it? Where do we get the power to do what we like with 
Holmshill ?” 


“The people gave, and the people can take away,” observed Lewin. 
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“ How little you have learnt or profited all this session, Angus!” 
said Danby. “If you want to divide Holmshill into little pieces, 
all you have got to do is to turn on the Gladstone tap; call it a just 
and generous measure, praise the people for their forbearing spirit, 
and declare, without going into details, that Holmshill will be 
generally better off for it, and will shoot just as many partridges 
after as he did before, and therefore it cannot possibly make any 
difference to him. It is, of course, plain on the face of it that we 
shall save him the expense of collecting rents and of paying rates, 
taxes, and fire insurance. If you wish it, I am quite ready to give 
you a second-reading speech on the subject at once, to show that 
in Holmshill’s case all great principles must be laid aside; that in 
their very nature they were never intended to apply to him; that 
even Tory landholders have used words which could only mean that 
he should be cut up; that whilst Holmshill unites all the many 
virtues we should expect and desire to find in him, yet there are 
some few other money-grubbing persons in his country for whom 
we must, unfortunately, hold him accountable, and therefore an 
inexorable necessity requires that we should submit. him to a 
process which I will proceed, with truly architectonic skill, to 
describe at full length to you. And then I will let you off with 
only ten minutes about justice, as the guide of our actions.” 

“« Please, don’t,” said Bramston ; “ you have given us one second- 
reading speech already this morning, and now I want a serious 
answer to my question. Have we a right to cut up Holmshill? Is 
there a right and wrong in the matter? If there are such things 
in politics, on what do they depend? If there is no right and 
wrong in the matter, what is to make us decide either one way or 
the other ?” 

“My dear Angus,” said Lewin, “you are still back in the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages. Go and ask Gladstone. He will spend 
the whole morning in explaining it to you, and then do exactly the 
opposite in the evening, when he comes down to the House of 
Commons.” 

“Go and inquire in Saturn,” said Danby. “I know nowhere 
short of that where you will get an answer in the present day. But 
I must be going. Give me my sacré hat.” 

“No; let him ask the whips,” said Pennell, “‘ and I shall have 
the pleasure of watching Kensington’s face whilst he answers.” 

“T think it is a very good question,” said Holmshill, “and if we 
were not all of us farceurs, we should be able to answer it. Good- 
bye.” 

And they all dispersed to their various engagements, leaving 
Bramston to finish his cigar alone. 

AvuBERON HERBERT. 
(Zo be continued.) 











DR. PUSEY AND THE HIGH-CHURCH MOVEMENT. . 


Tue historical and biographical sketches of which Dr. Pusey’s death 
has been the occasion have shown, upon the whole, a generous and 
conscientious effort to do honour to a great name. It was not alto- 
gether an easy task, for Dr. Pusey’s character was not of a; kind to 
come very readily within the terms of newspaper criticism or news- 
paper panegyric. His character, like himself, was singularly dis- 
couraging to any attempt at paying him the language of ordinary 
compliment, or escaping, by reference to slighter matters, the 
challenge which his whole being offered to share or to refuse what 
he held to be the first principles of thought and life. It belonged to 
the greatness of the man that there should be obvious inadequacy in 
notices of him as a great student or even as an impressive preacher 
and a notable controversialist. There has been apparent, accordingly, 
in the notices of him, so far as they have been adequate, an effort to 
go deeper for the real source of his power, even where this could not 
be more precisely indicated than by some common phrase expressive of 
personal holiness. 

But amidst the language of respect, and without taking into 
account expressions of doctrinal difference or aversion, it has not been 
difficult to see where and why the critics have betrayed uneasiness 
as to the justice of their tribute, and as to the reality of the greatness 
alike of Dr. Pusey and of the movement with which his name is 
associated. Put bluntly, their doubt has been whether Dr. Pusey 
does not owe much of his almost colossal steadfastness and consistency 
to a happy want of logic, and whether the movement was more than 
a temporary back current. They suspect that if Dr. Pusey’s 
reasoning power had been greater he would have gone the way of 
more consistent reasoners to the Roman Church. And as for the 
movement, while honouring its services to practical religion, they 
look upon it as a philosophical and historical mistake, as something 
which was neither Romanism nor Protestantism, as a revival out of 
time of what existed either on paper or in the past. 

The two criticisms are akin to each other. To justify Dr!"Pusey’s 
logic or insight would, apparently, be to assert a lasting value to the 
principles of the movement ; or, again, to do this last would supply 
the best apologia for the life of Dr. Pusey. At the least, the two 
suspicions emphasise the close connection between their objects. In 
its strength or in its weakness Dr. Pusey is the true representative of 
the movement. 

And yet another name has of late years at least been even more 
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prominently associated with the Oxford Movement : another pen than 
Dr. Pusey’s has blended the history of the movement with an auto- 
biography: and within the last year reminiscences of one of its 
earliest disciples have centred round another figure. On such a 
point the popular judgment will not be altogether wrong. The 
position which it assigns to “ Mr. Newman” is due to something 
more than the glamour of the “ Apologia pro Vité Sua,” more than 
the marvel and magnetism of his personal influence, more than the 
sympathy with genius, and with its restless pursuit of intellectual 
and spiritual truth. The fact is that there need be no contest and 
no invidious comparisons. Mr. Newman must always have most to 
do with the fascinating interest of that episode in the history of 
Oxford, and of many Oxford men which justly bears the name of 
its source and scene: the thing which has worked so widely and so 
deeply in the whole Church of England, and whose prospects to-day 
for good or evil affect her whole future, is represented by Dr. Pusey 
as it can be by no other. 

Might we say that to Cardinal Newman the movement was always, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the nature of an experiment after 
a position, while to Dr. Pusey it was rather a mere instrument, 
however precious, for the discharge of an undoubted responsibility 
and the teaching of an undoubted truth ? 

Such an antithesis would perhaps have even more than the 
ordinary crudeness of antitheses. But, dropping all comparisons, 
the latter half of it may be taken as expressing sufficiently well Dr. 
Pusey’s relation (in the nature of the case an independent relation) 
to the Oxford Movement specially so called. He entered into it; 
he largely moulded it; he gave it, by no will of his own, his own 
name ; he undertook the whole responsibility for it; and yet, in the 
sense of which I have been speaking, he could look at it all along as 
but an episode in the life of the Church of England, as but one ex- 
pedient for doing her service. This description is justified by the 
passage now so famous in the “ Apologia,” where Dr. Pusey’s first 
adhesion to the movement is described ; it is confirmed by his 
evident outsideness towards it, regarded as a phase of anxious Oxford 
thought with a centre at Oriel; it explains his assertion, so para- 
doxical in relation to some aspects of the movement, that it was 
marked by being so “stationary ;”’ it tallies with its own words that 
he “had, at an early period of his life, thrown himself into the 
Tractarian movement as a means of bringing to the vivid con- 
sciousness of members of the Church of England Catholic truths, 
taught of old within her, presupposed in her formularies, but un- 
happily overlaid or watered down in the meagre practical teaching 
of the eighteenth century.’’* Yet what has been thus described has 

(1) Univ. Sermons, 1859-72, Pref. p. v. 
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been constantly misunderstood and is, perhaps, to some minds 
scarcely intelligible. They would think naturally that Puseyism 
was to Dr. Pusey what Positivism was to Comte. Thus it has been 
that, by a revival of the experimental theory, Dr. Pusey and his 
friends have been told at moments of tension that, if they did not 
find room in the Church of England for their views, they could leave 
it and set up for themselves. No advice could imply a more complete 
misunderstanding of the attitude of the person advised. 

I may perhaps be forgiven if, in speaking of Dr. Pusey’s position 
and influence, I touch for a moment upon matters which do not 
naturally find their fittest place in a review. I do not see how it is 
possible to do otherwise. Cardinal Newman, in one of those phrases 
to which a measured unemphatic simplicity gives the most powerful 
kind of emphasis, has spoken of Dr. Pusey’s “deep religious serious- 
ness.” That is the right point of departure. This “deep religious 
seriousness’ was the thing which, to those who knew him personally, 
will remain as the most vivid and enduring characteristic of him- 
self. It was this rather than any eloquence, and more even than 
their weight of learning, which gave his sermons their peculiar 
power—the power which, if my memory serves me rightly, made 
Professor Conington say to me, in characteristic language, “‘I put 
Dr. Pusey in a class by himself above all the other preachers whom 
I hear at St. Mary’s.” It may be realised almost as clearly by any 
one who takes up, say, his last published volume, “ Occasional and 
Cathedral Sermons.” It was the seriousness of a man naturally 
intense and habitually occupied in looking at what was gravest and 
deepest in all that came before him. But in Dr. Pusey’s case this 
“religious seriousness” was the condition of one who not only 
believed, but was penetrated in his whole being with the belief 
that God had made a communication to man; a belief in the fact 
of the communication, in the contents of the communication, in 
the effect of it upon the whole character, dignity, and bearing of 
human life. It was the belief in a communication unique in its 
kind, so unlike all other communications as to be comparatively as 
light to darkness, involving a revelation and an inspiration which allow 
the use of those names beyond their own limits only by the liberty 
of instinctive metaphor. Of the subject of that communication I say no 
more in this place than that it was of a kind to justify and require 
such exclusive language. But though unique in time and place, and 
invested with the fullest historical concreteness, it was not isolated ; 
it came “ trailing clouds of glory ” from the past, not only in noble 
aspirations and faint anticipations, but in the record of a specific 
historic preparation ; and in like manner it did not and could not, with 
any regard to its real character, happen and disappear; it left 
behind it, among its general and indirect effects, an effect as specific 
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as the preparation just referred to, as specific in some sense as itself. 
That effect, it need hardly be said, is the Church of Christ. 

I have ventured to describe what might seem at once too obvious 
and too sacred to need description, because it is, 1 am convinced, 
impossible, without so pausing upon this belief, to realise at all how 
completely it was the centre of Dr. Pusey’s mind, and so to obtain 
the true connection of his thought. To him this was the measure of 
all else; the value, the proportion, the grouping of all else depended 
upon this. It is possible that this was so in a way which could 
hardly be general without dwarfing and overwhelming the free and 
natural course of life. Ifso, we encounter a practical paradox of a 
kind which besets all efforts to get below conventional and shallow 
views of human life, for certainly, in reason, any less concentrated 
attention to Revelation must seem to a believer in it intrinsically 
inadequate. But, at least, to one who is to be in any sense a pro- 
phet of it such intensity is the first of gifts. Accordingly we can 
deduce from this the whole order of Dr. Pusey’s thought. It 
explains his relations to parties and opinions. It explains the dif- 
ference between his attitude to the Evangelicals, and to those with 
whom he might have seemed to have naturally in culture, in subjects 
of interest, and in academical associations much more affinity, the 
‘“‘Freethinkers,” even the Broad Churchmen. With the first he 
felt that he was entirely at one on the great Fact, and therefore he 
felt for them that sympathy and affection which is so tenderly 
expressed in a well-known passage at the beginning of his Hirenicon. 
He parted from them when they seemed to him not only to narrow 
arbitrarily the limits of the Fact, but also to impair precisely those 
parts of it which connect it by a vital continuity and communication 
with the believers, and with the individual believer, of the present 
day. But with the others he felt that he had a greater difference ; 
he thought that they effaced, more or less consciously, the distinc- 
tion between the supernatural and the natural—that they accepted 
Christian truths rather as a human climax than as a divine boon— 
that they relied upon reason in contradistinction to faith or to that 
instinct of reason by which it acknowledges its own limits and 
knows when it must bow. Such sentences are a clumsy representa- 
tion of a view which he would have applied most gently and 
charitably to individuals, and yet with considerable logical and 
moral severity, and considerable keenness of suspicion. But that 
which explains his comparatives feelings towards others explains 
what was characteristic of his own teaching. There is perhaps 
nothing which is so much criticized and so much misunderstood as 
the appeal of Dr. Pusey to the Early Church. It is represented as 
a crotchet, at a time when men crave for what is simple, massive, and 
permanent in religion. It is represented as a reaction in a way 
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which awakens at once all the suspicions of political liberalism, of 
scientific belief in growth and progress, and generally of the modern 
spirit of independence. It was felt at first to be an appeal from a 
comfortable English status quo to something uncomfortably near 
Rome. It is said now to be “ taking refuge in the warm air of 
the fourth century from the cold blasts of modern thought.” Dr. 
Pusey’s earlier task was to vindicate, as against the former charge, 
the thorough English character against such an appeal. This was 
not very difficult to do. There was, for example, a passage in 
the Canon concerning preachers, passed in the very Synod which 
imposed the Thirty-nine Articles, which was a kind of Jocus classicus 
with the Tractarians, and which ran, “ Let them teach nothing in 
Sermons . . . . except what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old 
and New Testaments, or what Catholic Fathers and Ancient Bishops 
have gathered from the same doctrine.” But in truth it was an 
historical truism that the Reformation had, in England at least, taken 
the form of an appeal to Antiquity against corruption, and that it 
was only by a degeneracy that the Church of England had 
come to be looked upon as a detached and insular thing which 
somehow or other, and very chiefly owing to its connection with 
the State, had a natural claim on every Englishman. It was 
not difficult to show that the name of High Churchman deserved 
a better meaning than it had inherited from the days of Queen 
Anne. 

But though this was easy, it meant a great practical change. 
People still talked of the Church of England as if it had been created 
in the sixteenth century ; they only slowly learnt that there was no 
disloyalty in appealing to something behind it. Even now we find 
writers in newspapers working themselves into indignation over 
people who have the temerity to regard themselves as primarily 
Catholic Churchmen, and English Churchmen only in the second 
place: the courts of law, perhaps inevitably from the nature of their 
work, have encouraged this; and it has been felt as no small 
item in the distresses of recent times that, in legally deciding 
points of difficulty about the law of the Church of England, it has 
been found possible to pay so little regard as presumptive evidence 
to larger and earlier Christian usage. To meet such suspicions, 
Dr. Pusey and others laboured in a double way. They showed, ad 
hominem, that what they preached and taught was sanctioned by the 
divines of the English Church. The work was necessary, and it was 
done with a laborious and almost oppressive thoroughness. But the 
necessity of doing it did some injustice to the Tractarians. An air of 
archaism and technicality was thrown over their work. They seemed 
to be maintaining things not because they were true, but because 
some one had said them. Volume upon volume of the Anglo- 
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Catholic Library issued from the press, containing, indeed, all that 
was most precious in the theological inheritance of the Church of 
England; but containing it in an unwieldy form, presenting it ‘in 
bulk.’ Pamphlet after pamphlet took that most indigestible form, 
the form of a catena, or summary of authorities. And further, the 
controversy was accurately, what controversies are often inaccurately 
called, a purely ecclesiastical one; that is, it revolved round this 
sort of question: assuming a common allegiance, let us ask what the 
Church of England says, in particular about the details of our 
teaching, and in general about our right to appeal to antiquity ? 
It is an inevitable disadvantage which attends the task of maintain- 
ing a limited argument, that you may be supposed not to see beyond 
its limits; and to regard as final the principles to which you are 
seen constantly to refer, because they have been provisionally 
assumed. The very zeal with which Dr. Pusey conducted the 
ecclesiastical argument with his fellow-churchmen tended to diminish 
his weight with others who were less interested in that controversy, 
and who did not see what he was about. They did not see that he 
was securing the means to an end, which end was again a means to 
his real object ; or, to say the same thing in the opposite order, they 
did not see that his object was to restore Christian faith and hope 
to the standard of the first Christian ages; and that he was only 
keeping the way open for this by maintaining, on grounds both of 
reason and precedent, the rights of an English divine to appeal to the 
first ages. 

So much for the first attack on the appeal to Antiquity. In that 
issue, Dr. Pusey and his friends may be said to have carried the day. 
The appeal to Antiquity was not, they showed, in any sense Roman. 
It was in strict accordance with the principles of the English Refor- 
mation. So far as it was an appeal from a version to the original, 
from proximate to ultimate principles, it had the instincts of history 
and science on its side. But those names suggest the far more 
serious controversy which lay behind, and which for us has the more 
vital interest. The question of that controversy is no longer whether 
it is lawful for an English Churchman to appeal to Antiquity, but 
whether that appeal is worth making at all. And here again an 
appearance of technicality made it difficult to get to the heart of the 
matter and do justice. To appeal to Antiquity seemed to be an 
appeal to a vague, undefined conflicting authority: to involve many 
thorny controversies and abstruse researches. The “plain man” 
and the theorist were united by their suspicions. The plain man 
asked, where shall I find Antiquity? The Tractarian answered him 
with characteristic thoroughness and energy by putting into his 
hands, or placing upon his shelves, the forty or fifty volumes of the 
Library of the Fathers: If he essayed himself upon them, he might, 
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indeed, not improbably be obliged to surrender to their intense 
faith and spiritual strength ; but he might as probably find himself 
mazed and bewildered among curiously literal and mystical explana- 
tions of Scripture, forgotten controversies, dialectical arguments ad 
hominem; language more rhetorical than precise about matters of 
doctrine ; perplexing allusion to bits of Christian customs, names, 
and ceremonies, which were wholly unfamiliar to him. As he 
advanced, the vistas seemed to lengthen and multiply before 
him. To escape them he might ask to be guided to what was 
essential or central, and then, perhaps, he was directed to the Early 
and General Councils. But the details of their history gave him 
offence. He was looking for something religious and divine, and he 
found a medley of good and evil, of religion and worldliness. He 
asked how you distinguished a true General Council from a false one, 
why you were to accept earlier councils and not later, and so forth. 
He grew impatient of all this; it was cumbersome ; it was anti- 
quated ; its proofs and its distinctions looked too much like special 
pleading. Nor did the thing commend itself more to the theorist, to 
logical and systematizing intellects. If they were of one kind, 
they objected to an authority so difficult to define, so hard 
to bear; while to many others it seemed ridiculous to be sent 
back, as they thought, from the present stage of a great religious 
evolution to find truth in what to them was but one of the past 
episodes in its progress. When the greatest intellect among the 
Tractarians themselves declared for ‘“‘ Development,” and laid its 
route through Antiquity to the modern Church of Rome, it seemed, 
and it was and is loudly declared, that Dr. Pusey and the movement, 
whose broken forces he was left to rally, were condemned by the 
consent and coalition of ‘all the talents.” Against these odds a 
rare combination of qualities enabled Dr. Pusey to stand firm. His 
simplicity, his utter unworldliness, the predominance in him of the 
historical and constructive faculties over the speculative and critical, 
made him insensible to the glamour of intellectual popularity. His 
line of battle was too deep to be shaken by the suddenness of any 
onset on its front. His vast knowledge marshalled under the beliefs 
which he maintained defied an intellectual coup de main, and com- 
pelled a regular siege.e His was just the character and just the 
intellect, trained with just the training, to “hold” in a moment of 
confusion, in what one of the most distinguished living actors in those 
times has often referred to as “the smash.”” He “held,” and subse- 
quent events have shown that “the Movement” recognised in him the 
true embodiment of it, mind and conscience. Whether he and “the 
Movement ” did not thereby forfeit, if not all respect on practical 
and moral grounds, yet all right to consideration from an intellectual 
point of view, is, as was said at first, the question of the present paper 
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Such defence of it as can be offered here shall be simple and not 
far-fetched. Dr. Pusey himself would certainly have defended it in 
some such simple way. Granting the Divine Fact historically re- 
vealed and communicated to man, of which Dr. Pusey’s “deep 
religious seriousness’? never for a moment lost sight; granting, 
too, as it is not unreasonable to grant, that a thing so unique might 
naturally leave behind it some unique means of perpetuating its 
power; (and granting, as he would have urged that all believers in 
the New Testament must grant, that such’a means is there described 
under the name of the Christian Church), “is it not,” he would 
have asked, “entirely simple and reasonable to go back to the 
times when the facts were still recent, the life still fresh with its 
first warmth ; when the belief was tested by suffering, and realised 
in distinct outline by contrast with an unbelieving world; when 
the thing was still as little contaminated as possible by infusion 
from without?” Dr. Pusey, of course, believed in a Divine 
preservation of the Church, and a Divine life finding utterance 
in her; but even independently of this, and in a quite untech- 
nical way, he was justified in “the strong appeal to the first 
ages of the Church, as representing the minds and teaching of the 
Apostles and so of Christ.” It was, we may almost say, to 
him the verdict of common-sense, acting of course upon the 
data that God had given to the world in Christ something of per- 
manent value. “If people could but bring themselves,” he said, 
“to think what is the weight of the deliberate judgment of the 
Church century after century, from the first, they would not treat 
this argument so lightly as they sometimes allow themselves to do.”* 
In this way he drew no fixed line at one point, above which was 
Antiquity, and after it something else. That peculiar authority, 
which on strictly historical grounds the earlier times must have, 
passed with insensible and continuous modification into something 
different. Thus, in a wonderful monument of unwitnessed labour, 
his Councils of the Church, a book in which he attempted to 
contribute the evidence of Antiquity as to the constitutional compo- 
sitions of such councils, he explains in his preface that, though obliged 
by time and health to confine himself in the book to the councils of 
three centuries and a half, he has “studied, with a view to it, the 
history of the councils of one thousand years; ... . the conviction 
itself rests on the history of one thousand years.” With a similar 
candour and breadth, a similar historical common-sense, he dealt 
with the appeal to the writers of the early Church ; he stripped it 
of technicality; he readily acknowledged the diversity and vary- 
ing value among the fathers; he attributed to them no mysterious 
and oracular authority. “I laid no special stress,” he says charac- 


(1) Marriage with Deceased Wife's Sister, Preface. 
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teristically in one of his controversies, ‘upon any father or fathers, 
but extracting what has been said by ninety-one authorities, I rested 
not on the authority or weight of any father, however distinguished, 
but on the consent of all.” It was this historical bona fides which 
repelled some men. ‘ You can make nothing of Dr. Pusey’s book,” 
it was once said to the present writer by a young man; “he gives 
you first one quotation and then another, and you seem to go back- 
wards and forwards.” His contention simply was that, if there 
was, and there surely was, amidst all the diversities of local and 
individual character, an agreement as broad as deep, that agreement 
was a sure testimony as to the true object of Christian faith. Nor 
would the deflection from that agreement of an individual here and 
there, or an expression here and there, touch in any serious degree 
the validity of its authority. It is obvious that such a foundation 
was historical and (if the word is allowable) vital rather than logical ; 
but, in the sense which the context determines, this expression 
carries no criticism with it. It merely means that the Christian 
consciousness and the Christian society appeared before the world as 
facts—facts of Divine origin and authority, before theories and 
descriptions of them were framed. Theory became more needful 
when the facts became more questionable, when, amidst the claims 
of different societies and different versions of truth to bear the 
Christian name and represent the Christian witness, it became 
necessary to define the essentials of the Church and of the Chris- 
tian faith. It would have been absurd to ignore the facts because 
difficulties arose about them; it would have been, unhistorical 
to say that the Christian consciousness and the Christian society 
ceased to be because their limits were not indisputably certain. Nor 
is the construction of theory altogether a loss, since it is in part 
simply the self-assertion, in the department of the rational understand- 
ing, of a truth true for all departments of human nature and life. 
But in constructing a theory or theories, Dr. Pusey will be seen to 
have followed fact. It was just because he did so that his definitions 
or explanations seemed sometimes unsatisfactory, ex post facto justifi- 
cations of what was because it was, wanting in logical coherence and 
in theoretical symmetry. Such things as these, that it is reasonable 
and valid to appeal to universal Christian belief, and at the same 
time to set aside a certain amount of local, temporary, or individual 
dissent ; that in such matters there is something between the decision 
of the majority of a body and an impossible literal unanimity, and 
that this may be taken as the decision of the body ; that truth may 
speak with authority to the individual, and yet leave it to the 
individual to recognise, at his own peril, its full nature and true 
limits ; that a Church which is corrupt will be less trustworthy than 
one which is pure, and one which is divided than one which is 
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undivided ;—these things, and many like these, are as real, we may 
almost say as patent, as they are hard to embody in a logical state- 
ment. If they are questioned, they must be explained as best may 
be ; such explanations, each of them incomplete, will not fit together 
with perfect adjustment ; but when the best explanation possible has 
been obtained, it will be necessary to defend it with the loyalty due 
to the truths which it represents; and in the controversy it may 
seem to receive more honour than it deserves, as though it were an 
absolute and eternal truth instead of being, as it is, a necessary but 
imperfect expression of the facts. It is the mixture of neces- 
sary theory and definition with honourable candour, sturdy con- 
creteness, and truth of fact which we should claim for Dr. 
Pusey’s views about the relation of modern Christians and the 
Church of England to “ Antiquity.” Of the two alternatives, that 
the Church must be always outwardly one, and therefore that a 
particular Church was the one true Church and the rest impostors, 
or that the Church among and in consequence of other corruptions 
and miseries had suffered that of division, he unhesitatingly chose 
the latter, as true to the facts alike of history and of spiritual 
experience. The structure and faith of the Church he held to 
be ascertainable beyond all practical question, and therefore where 
a part of either was absent in a body claiming to be a part of the 
Christian Church, he denied the claim ; there was no option, he felt, 
on grounds either of loyalty or of reason ; of loyalty, because he had 
no right to pronounce this or that Christian institution indifferent ; 
of reason, because otherwise the reality of a visible Church on earth 
with a continuous existence in fact from the earliest times would 
have been either disguised or stretched to include the most various 
and alien forms of Christian religionism. 

There is no need to idealise Dr. Pusey. It would have been super- 
human if, in controversies so difficult and keen, he had never over- 
emphasized, or lost the exact relative proportion of primary and 
secondary truth. Pressed by opponents whose strength lay in their 
logic and system, and trying to break the force of the attacks made 
by their irony and dialectic upon a position which shared something 
of the incoherence of the facts upon which it rested, he could hardly 
help becoming at times over-dogmatic and precise. The less definite 
in conflict with the more definite is always at so great a disadvantage 
in the popular judgment that a revival, which was to popularise such 
conceptions as those of the authority and Catholicity of the Church 
of England, could hardly avoid giving those conceptions something 
of the clear-cut character of that to which they stood opposed. The 
appeal to Antiquity was so easily taunted with vagueness, that it was 
hardly possible not to press things a little in the direction of making 
Antiquity give a sharp and ready answer to every question. Perhaps 
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he never explicitly recognised that, in proportion as truth and error, 
right and wrong grow tangled, there arise questions, both of theory 
and practice, to which there is no absolute solution ; s» that the solu- 
tion which has to be given, and must be given, has only a provisional 
validity (a consideration which may have a bearing on the treatment 
of several post-Reformation problems). Perhaps in emphasizing the 
substantial identity between the Ancient Church and the Church 
of England he was not always sufficiently alive to the differ- 
ence between the same opinion at different times. Perhaps, upon 
another side, he would have been too severe upon work not done in 
direct dependence on adequate first principles of faith, upon pieces 
of constructive or reconstructive work which, however imperfect, 
have their value in a disorganized and bewildered time; just as 
he was often too severe and too forgetful of the complexity of human 
life in his judgments on individuals, on phases of thought and 
character which they passed through with a mixture of loss and 
gain, of necessity and fault, but which to his simplicity and stead- 
fastness were simply so much dead loss, because so much deflection 
from a Christian or Catholic position. 

We are concerned, however, not with incidental defects, but 
with the main view; and with that objection to it, as illogical, to 
which I began by referring. If I have at all rightly delineated 
the nature of Dr. Pusey’s position, it will certainly appear that there 
is about it a certain want of logic, as that word is often used. But 
(1) it will, I think, have appeared that this want of logic was not 
due to an intellectual defect in the individual mind of Dr. Pusey, 
and not due even to a peculiarity in the Tractarians, but that 
it belonged to him and them in common with anyone who sincerely 
defends the position of the Church of England. If that position is 
more than an happy accident, or the best-balanced form of Christian 
religionism, or the most constitutional member of the Evangelical 
alliance; if the Church has any justification for the line which is 
taken in its Prayer Book and for the attitude which in practice, 
through its bishops and otherwise, it habitually holds, this must be so 
upon grounds which, however real and massive they be, cannot be 
stated without the very same “logical” defect as that imputed to Dr. 
Pusey. What was peculiar to him was only the firm and undaunted 
hold of a position which, from the nature of the case, it is hard for 
most men to hold without some appearance of indistinctness and 
vacillation. 

(2) It is of deeper and wider interest to observe the real nature of 
this defect. It has been called a defect in logic. But is this cer- 
tainly a real defect? In a subject where the point of departure, the 
thing originally given, is a fact, or facts—and this is the case with 
the Christian Church—a logical treatment may not improbably 
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mean a treatment which fastens upon one of the principles or ideas 
which are to be seen in the fact, and narrows the fact to a selected 
aspect of it. It is in this way that the principle of authority, or that 
of unity, or that of spirituality in the Church may be pressed from 
one side or another till it dominates all the rest. In the case of 
spiritual as of physical life, vital phenomena are superior to the 
theories about them; and it may be added, in the one case as in the 
other, theories drawn from the healthy subject become increasingly 
inadequate (and where practical consequences are at stake, even de- 
structive) when they areapplied to the degenerate or complicated forms. 
The principles just asserted must be recognised as indispensable to a 
true historical logic ; and the recognition of them changes the whole 
situation. The man who seemed the clumsy theorist and vacillating 
logician proves to be the true student and analyst of fact. 

I have dwelt on this because it seems to me all important as to 
the future of Dr. Pusey’s work, and its relations both to science and 
practice. The real prospect of that work laying permanent hold 
on the English heart and conscience is in its being seen that its 
central point and gist was to claim their allegiance for a great fact, 
sacred in its origin, continuous in its existence, and alive with all 
its divine vitality among us Englishmen in the English Church of 
the present day. So far as this is an appeal to fact rather than 
theory, it is surely specifically English in character; and historical 
difficulties, minor inconsistencies, «esthetic imperfections, will be more 
likely to recommend than to discredit it. So far as it is an appeal 
to spiritual fact external to himself or including himself, it will be 
at first unwelcome to the Englishman’s independence, fostered and 
exaggerated as that has been by the historical associations of his 
spiritual struggle against Rome. But the issue will be fairly pro- 
posed to him. He will not fancy that he is asked to accept an 
elaborate theory, justified alternately by special pleading and arche- 
ological dissertation, which is too often his conception of High 
Churchmanship. And the history of the Church of England since 
the Oxford Movement passed outside Oxford lends great cogency 
to the appeal. Without claiming for the Oxford Movement the 
exclusive credit of the Church revival, it is substantially true to say 
that the work of the last thirty or forty years is a substantial 
contribution towards the proof of the hypothesis. 

The weightiest proof has doubtless been that which has been inward. 
For the question whether a particular religious position is artificial 
or natural is one on which experience is decisive. Forty years ago 
that question seemed open as regards the position of one holding, as 
a member of the Church of England, Dr. Pusey’s beliefs about the 
Church Catholic. The experience of forty years has closed it. The 
experiment was tried under great disadvantages. Rome and secular 
opinion derided it from opposite sides. If the thing had been an inge- 
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nious hypothesis its artificiality would have become constantly more 
apparent. The contrary result has been made up from the contribu- 
tion of thousands of consciences in all ranks, who have found the 
position tenable, satisfactory, natural. 

But more outward proofs are not wanting. The development, 
orderly organic and vigorous, of the Colonial and Missionary Churches 
has been the result of an inward consciousness of vitality and legiti- 
macy, and the evidence at once of the existence of the old organism 
and of its ‘adaptation to new environments.” At home the deepen- 
ing, extending, and ramifying of religious life’and work in the Church 
have all been traceable with more or less directness to the conscious- 
ness of a sacred and corporate life. All this has impressed English- 
men, and they join far more readily and unsuspiciously than they did 
in the activities of Church-life and work. The danger may be that 
their practical temperament may dispose them to sever the practical 
results from the principle of life behind them. They may try, for 
example, to work the Church as a society and to get the advantage of 
all the esprit de corps, the heart-warming power, the practical efficiency, 
the ready organization, which seems so to be gained, but they may 
overlook the fact that the Church, though a society, is a society of one 
kind, and in that kind unique; that it has its own account of what 
is the inward spring, and the indispensable condition, of the corporate 
life whose outer workings are so muchadmired. The practical voices 
of history and science must each in their turn be invoked, the one to 
protest against the hazard of remaking ideally what has been actually 
made in our way; the other against all severance of effects from causes. 

It is often asked, how will the work of Dr. Pusey be continued, 
and how will the continuation prosper? The question is sometimes 
supposed to be identical with that of the merits and prospects of 
Ritualism. Ritualism, we may perhaps answer, whether in its lite- 
rally ritualistic aspect, or in its contentions with the State courts, is 
right, and is the lawful heir of Dr. Pusey’s position, so far as it main- 
tains in a vivid and uncompromising way,—perhaps with something 
of sensation in a sensational age, and with some loudness and peremp- 
toriness of tone in an age which does not easily amidst its noise hear 
measured and gentle voices,—yet maintains and carries to the poorest 
people and the darkest places the reality of the Church’s divine life 
and divine commission, the contact gained through the Church with 
the central Fact of revelation, and so the grace of her Sacraments and 
the rest. This explains, what so often puzzled people, why Dr. 
Pusey unfailingly identified himself with Ritualism in its troubles, 
when he was known to disapprove in detail much of the conduct 
and language of Ritualists, and although his “deep religious 
Seriousness” would have revolted in utter disgust from a system 
such as Ritualism was (with some excuse given here and there) sup- 
posed to be, a system of petty externalism and superstitious observ- 
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ances. Ritualism, on the other hand, is wrong whenever it iden- 
tifies truths so large and deep and comprehensive as those which have 
been named with a particular method of observance, or a particular 
temperament in religion, such as could not ever be general, perhaps 
least of all among English people. Ritualism is wrong, finally, when 
it would reject from sympathy and co-operation those who can work 
under the guidance of principles better than they can ever express 
them or fight for them, or, still more, those who hold principles 
in substance but shrink, for historical or other reasons, from cur- 
rent forms of expressing them. Ritualism, in a word, is wrong when 
it denies that there are other evils besides Naturalism, and that such 
a thing as Ultramontane Romanism may well excuse much over- 
emphasis of the principle “ principiis obsta.”” 

But the question about Ritualism is only part of the question as 
to the results of Dr. Pusey’s work. Any adequate answer to this, 
such as the future alone can give, must touch the aggregate power 
in the Church of England to build upon the foundation, and apply 
the resources, of the revealed truths which Dr. Pusey defended. 
Everything tends to show that, if there is a true religion at all, 
it will be found in a religion of fact, starting from the fact of a 
Character and Life in which God is revealed, and avouching and 
continuing that revelation not by evidences (these by themselves 
Dr. Pusey depreciated), but by the continuous witness and enduring 
fact of a society made to be the leaven and germ of a renewed 
humanity by treasuring, embodying, and reproducing that cha- 
racter and life, and taught by the use of Sacrament and Scripture to 
remember that all which it is and has comes to it by organic and 
continuous relation with the self-manifested God. Such a faith has 
nothing narrowing or cramping, and it is singularly comprehensive. 
Some of us who were bred under “ Puseyite” influences were con- 
firmed in them as we grew up by nothing so much as this, that 
when we heard what was good on this side or on that, it came quite 
naturally to us to say, “ This fits in under what I have been taught.” 
But to mediate between the faith and modern thought, to learn by the 
help of the faith the true lessons of modern thought, to draw out its 
bearing upon modern problems, this is a large and wide task, which 
is the continuation of Dr. Pusey’s work, but which it was not his to 
do. It must be partly done in pieces by people whom he could not 
have accepted as fellow-labourers, and gradually fitted together by the 
constructive instincts of Christian faith He gave us the use of the 
foundation, he set at rest the doubt whether we had it to build upon. 
The question of the future is whether the Church of England has 
the courage and faith to build upon it. Alike to men of thought 
and men of action the problem and task are sufficiently ennobling. 

Epwarp §8, Tausor. 
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I. 


Or all branches of the thorny Egyptian question, none is likely to 
give more trouble to the Government, none is more fraught with 
possible dangers both to Egypt and its Moslem neighbours, far and 
near, than that which relates to slavery and the slave trade. States- 
men of all parties know the danger of imprudent dealing with such 
questions in Oriental countries, and would fain defer action to some 
“more convenient time.” But the wisest and most cautious must 
feel that, whilst rash and inconsiderate dealing with slavery in 
Egypt is dangerous, there is yet more peril in delaying till English 
agitation is aroused, and till questions, the most intricate which can 
perplex a politician, have to be dealt with and decided in the heat 
of party strife. 

It can hardly be denied that there is ample cause for anxiety, 
whatever may be the point of view from which the question is con- 
sidered. When slavery disappeared in Europe, the process was 
very gradual, as the spirit of the Gospel slowly leavened legis- 
lation and administration throughout Christendom. There was no 
one act of imperial legislation proclaiming freedom to the slave, 
no one point of time whence the slave population could date its 
freedom, and no serious disturbance, either social or economical, 
was traceable to the emancipation. But it was far otherwise when 
an end was put to the slavery of the negro races in our colonies, 
after years of earnest and persevering exertion, and an expenditure 
of twenty millions sterling. Nearly half a century has since 
elapsed, but it can hardly yet be said that the colonies have quite 
recovered from the convulsion of the labour market which attended 
the Act of Abolition. In some colonies, as in South Africa, the 
bitterness attendant on the forcible emancipation of the slaves still 
divides the European population into hostile camps, and seriously 
retards every measure for civilising and elevating the free native 
races. In America the emancipation of the slaves was not effected 
till after a civil war, unparalleled in modern times for its vast 
proportions, and for the profuse expenditure of blood and treasure 
which it entailed. Still, in all these cases, the work has been done, 
the slave has been freed, and slavery has ceased to be a legalised 
institution. 

But nothing of the kind has yet been done in Egypt or in any part 
of the vast Turkish Empire. Under pressure from England, promises 
have been made and decrees have been published, but there has been 
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little practical result, beyond causing much exasperation to slave- 
holders and disinclining the population—of which the slaveholder 
is an influential member—to believe that anything but evil can 
ever come from listening to Frank advice, in matters of domestic 
administration. 

Such being the case, it may not be amiss to call attention to the 
process by which the slave trade and slavery itself have been effectually 
extinguished in India, without cost to the State, and without appre- 
ciable injury to the slaveowner; without any perceptible derange- 
ment in the economical relations of labour with its employer, and 
without any friction hazardous to the public peace. 


Il. 


From the earliest years of the anti-slavery agitation in England 
the subject of slavery in India had engaged the anxious attention of 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, who then ruled 
our dominions in the East. Some of the Directors were personal 
friends of Wilberforce and Clarkson, of Buxton and Gurney; and men 
like Mr. Charles Grant, the father of Lord Glenelg and of Sir Robert 
Grant, who had great influence in the Court, felt a sincere sympathy 
with the champions of the anti-slavery cause. But East Indian 
slavery is rarely mentioned in the earlier public discussions on the 
subject in Parliament. Little was then known in Europe of the 
details of native social or domestic life in India. It was difficult for 
even experienced Indian officials to say where the restrictions of 
Hindu caste ended and the restraints of slavery commenced, among 
the lower and servile classes. The tyranny of caste and the horrors 
of Suttee were more calculated to excite popular interest than the 
wrongs of a slave, who, to the casual observer, had an easier time of it 
than the over-taxed free cultivator. Above all, the Court of Directors 
was, of all governing bodies of that time, the most cautious, and the 
least exposed to be acted on by popular impulses. Hence it came to 
pass that though the subject often came forward in the Directors’ 
despatches to India, the notice taken of it was generally limited to 
a few well-balanced periods. To the Indian official, despatches of 
this sort conveyed the impression that whilst the Court of Directors 
was not unfavourable to the abolition of slavery, any indiscreet 
action in that direction would not be easily pardoned. The result 
was a considerable diversity of practice in dealing with slave ques- 
tions in different provinces, and even by different officials in the 
same district; whilst there was everywhere, among the slaveholding 
native classes, an undefined impression that the English Government 
was unfavourable to slavery, and that it was unwise to bring slave 
questions for trial into English courts. 
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The Charter Act* of 1832 removed the last traces of commercial 
character in the Company, and confirmed it as the sovereign ruler of 
India. Among other directions for the guidance of the Indian 
Government, it was enacted that the Governor-General in Council 
should “take into consideration the means of mitigating the state 
of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extin- 
guishing slavery,” “as soon as such extinction shall be practicable 
and safe;”’ and should prepare “drafts of laws and regulations 
for the purposes aforesaid,” having “due regard” “to the laws of 
marriage, and the rights and authority of fathers and heads of 
families.” 

A despatch from the Court of Directors, dated 10th of December, 
1834, and giving instructions as to the manner in which the inten- 
tions of the Legislature, as expressed in the Charter Act, should be 
carried into effect, pointed out the delicacy of the subject, and the 
urgent need of discretion in dealing with it—remarking that there 
were certain kinds of restraint sanctioned by Hindu and Moslem law 
for the government of families which were not to be dealt with as 
slavery ; that remedial measures should begin with cases of the 
greatest hardship; and after referring to predial slavery on the 
Malabar Coast and in Assam, and to domestic slavery, which was 
described as ‘‘ generally mild, so that forcible emancipation might 
often prove an injury to the emancipated ;”’ the Court expressed an 
opinion that “the law should be made as severe against injuries 
done to a slave as if they were done to any other person.” 

These and other instructions were from time to time communicated 
to the Indian Law Commission, which was, like the inquiry into slavery, 
a direct result of the Charter Act of 1833. On the 15th of June, 
1835, the Law Commission had been constituted, with Mr. Macaulay 
as its President, and with members and secretaries selected from the 
ablest judicial officers in the Civil Service of each Presidency, and 
from Ceylon. They were instructed to give their attention first to 
the preparation of ‘a complete criminal code for all parts of the 
British Indian Empire, and for every class of people of whatever 
religion or nation resident within its limits.” Whilst employed in 
executing this great task the Law Commissioners received a vast 
mass of correspondence relating to the laws and customs applicable 
to slavery and the slave trade; but it was not till 1838 that it 
became clear that a separate report on slavery would be required 
of them; and they suggested to the Government that some of 
their members should be detached for the purpose of local inquiry, 
which they considered necessary to enable them to pronounce with 
confidence on the time at which, and the means by which, the abo- 
lition of slavery could be effected, “with due regard to those 


(1) 3 & 4 Will. [V.-chap. Ixxxv. sec. 88. 
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interests which, however iniquitous as regards the slave, appear 
nevertheless to have the sanction of legal right.” In reply, the 
Law Commissioners were briefly informed (26th November, 1838) 
that “it was not the intention of the President in Council to direct 
them to institute such an inquiry into the state of slavery in India 
in the manner they had suggested.” 

The Law Commissioners may reasonably have thought that their 
inquiry could hardly be complete without some opportunity of 
verifying, by local investigation, the facts they had gathered from 
official reports, and of ascertaining the views taken, by the slave 
population, of their own condition. The Government of India, on 
the other hand, may have thought that official reports, so full and 
numerous as those the Commissioners had already collected, consti- 
tuted a mass of evidence which, however incomplete, it would be 
well to have summarised and weighed before looking for further 
evidence. There were other reasons for not agreeing to the Com- 
missioners’ proposal. It was well known that slaves existed and had 
existed from the earliest ages in India by millions, and an adminis- 
tration less habitually cautious than that of the Government of 
India might well have shrunk from opening an inquiry, through 
commissioners charged to travel throughout India, and to investigate 
on the spot the grievances of the slave and the pecuniary value 
which his master might put on his services. Above all, such an 
inquiry would put off indefinitely the hope of any early report on the 
subject. The Court of Directors had already forecast the only 
possible practical way of dealing with a question so vast and in- 
volving such important interests; and the President in Council 
doubtless thought that an early report, on incomplete evidence, would 
be more acceptable and more practically useful, than one based on 
more complete evidence, which it must take several years to collect. 

In 1837 the first draft of the famous Criminal Code, with which 
Macaulay’s name will ever be associated, had been published. In 
drafting this Code it became apparent that the general exist- 
ence of slavery rendered it of primary importance to decide how far 
the status of slavery in any of the parties should affect the criminality 
of any act. After much consideration the Law Commissioners re- 
commended in Note B, appended to the Draft Penal Code, “ that no 
act falling under the definition of an offence should be exempted 
from punishment, because it is committed by a master against a 
slave.” In this recommendation, agreeing as it did with the opinion 
they had expressed in their despatch of 1834, the Court of Directors, 
in a despatch dated 26th of September, 1838, stated their entire 
concurrence, and desired that an enactment to that effect should be 
passed without loss of time ; and the Law Commissioners were required 
to state their opinion, whether such a law was required to accomplish 
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the intention of the Court, and, if it was required, they were to 
prepare a draft of such a law. 

The Law Commissioners considered that such a declaratory 
enactment was necessary to accomplish the intention of the Home 
Government. They gave no collective opinion as to the policy of 
such a law, but were subsequently called on to state their opinion 
whether such a law was expedient? what compensation—if com- 
pensation were needed—would be equitable ? and whether any pro- 
visions for enforcing the obedience of slaves should be enacted, if 
the arbitrary power of moderate correction were taken away from 
the master? In reply to this and several other references, open- 
ing out large fields of inquiry and report, the Law Commissioners 
asked leave to include their answers in a general report, in the 
preparation of which they were then (June, 1839) engaged, and 
on the 15th January, 1841, the full report on slavery in the East 
Indies was submitted to the Government of India, and laid before 
the House of Commons on the 26th April in the same year. It is 
a bulky volume, and is remarkable even among Indian reports 
for the vast mass of information condensed into its six hundred 
pages of closely-printed Blue Book folio. 

Carefully epitomized under several heads, are given the statistical 
returns; the reports and opinions of all the chief political officers, 
judges, and magistrates in India; a great mass of non-official evi- 
dence obtained by questions addressed to selected witnesses, fre- 
quently owners of slaves; abstracts of official correspondence and 
digests of judicial cases, in which the rights and obligations of 
masters and slaves had been judicially considered ; notes of every- 
thing to be found bearing on the subject, in print or in manuscript, 
in the works of travellers or historians; a complete and learned 
digest of Hindu and Mahomedan law regarding slaves and slavery— 
forming altogether ‘“‘a very full digest,’ which the Commissioners 
hoped, with reasonable pride, would “be found to present as com- 
plete a view of the whole subject as can be obtained without local 
inquiry.” Under the head of each of the three Presidencies they 
describe the course of past legislation, with the distinctive features 
of the slavery of each province of the vast empire ; the evils which 
admit of removal by legislation, and the legislative measures calcu- 
lated to remove them. 


III. 


Owing to the absence of complete and accurate statistics, it is 
difficult to estimate with any approach to exactness the total slave 
population of India fifty years ago. But there can be no doubt that 
the number of slaves—of human beings liable to be bought and sold 
by their owners like cattle, and forced to labour without any control 
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over the fruits of their labour—was far greater in India than was 
at that time to be found in all the colonies and dominions of Great 
Britain and the United States put together. 

This may seem an extreme statement, but it is fully borne out by 
such statistics as are given by the Indian Law Commissioners. In 
the Bengal Presidency no census of the total slave population, having 
any claims to accuracy, was forthcoming, for more than five out of 
the forty-eight districts and provinces enumerated, and even in those 
five provinces the census was an old one. Elsewhere, the materials 
for estimate were very vague. Sometimes the proportion of slaves 
to free men was stated definitely, e.g., “ six to ten,” or “ one-sixth,” 
“ one-third,” or “two-fifths,” ‘five per cent.,” ‘ one-sixteenth,” 
“one-eighth,” “a fourth of the population,” “one half of the popu- 
lation are slaves, or have the taint of slavery,’” &c., &c. In other 
cases the information was yet more vague. ‘Slaves are very nume- 
rous;” “slavery prevails to a great extent;” ‘all families of 
respectability have slaves ;” “‘some Zemindars have 200,” or “ several 
hundred slaves ; ” “all landholders have from one to twenty slaves 
each ;” “there is no respectable family which has not at least one 
family of slaves attached to it;” “on many estates most of the 
cultivators are slaves ;” ‘200 or 250 landholders have as many as 
2,000 slaves each ;” and in most districts of Bengal a large propor- 
tion of the agricultural population is stated to have been in a 
condition of slavery. In Calcutta itself ‘most Mahomedan, Portu- 
guese, Armenian, Parsee, and Jew inhabitants possessed slaves ;” and 
in former days Sir William Jones, as Chief Justice, in his charge to 
the grand jury, referred to his own slaves, and to the humane reasons 
for which he had purchased them. 

In the North-West Provinces, including the large cities of Delhi, 
Agra, Bareilly, Benares, and Allahabad ; in Bundelcund, and in the 
Saugur and Narbudda Territories, slavery was said to be chiefly 
confined to the towns, and to be generally domestic, and only in 
exceptional cases agricultural. Few estimates are given of actual 
numbers, or of proportion to the free population in the North-West 
Provinces. In the hill districts of Kumaon, Gurhwal, and in the 
whole border of the Himalayas, from Cashmere to Assam inclusive, 
in Arracan and in the Tenasserim Provinces, in all the territory 
bordering the Malay peninsula, Prince of Wales’ Island, Malacca 
and Singapore, slavery was everywhere common, and in some pro- 
vinces included almost the whole of the labouring agricultural 
population, but no estimates of the total slave population are given. 

In the Madras Presidency it is stated that “throughout the 
Tamil country, as well as in Malabar and Canara, far the greater 
part of the labouring classes of the people have from time imme- 
morial been” (and continue) “in a state of acknowledged bondage.” 
“Tn only three districts is this system of bondage unknown.” “In 
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Malabar and Canara . . . the labourer is the personal slave of the pro- 
prietor, and is sold and mortgaged by him independently of his 
lands.” ‘Inthe Tamil country . .. the labourer is understood to 
be the slave rather of the soil than of its owner, and is seldom sold 
or mortgaged, except along with the land to which he is attached.” 
In Telingana agricultural slavery had nearly disappeared, but in 
every district some sort of serfage or bondage and domestic slavery 
were still existing when the Commission reported. 

In the Bombay Presidency, which did not then include Sind, 
agricultural slavery was hardly known, except in a few of the less 
civilised parts of Southern Guzerat, and in those districts of the 
Southern Maharatta country bordering on Canara and the Malabar 
provinces. Domestic slavery was generally confined to the towns 
and to the houses of people of importance. Where it existed its 
effects had been much mitigated by the omission from the Bombay 
Regulations of all provision for enforcing a master’s rights over a slave, 
and still more by the general spirit of the English courts of justice 
adverse to slavery. Mr. Mountstewart Elphinstone, in 1825, had drawn 
attention to the proceedings of Sir Charles Metcalfe for stopping the 
sale of slaves in Delhi, and the. Bombay Code of Regulations of 
1827 embodied most of Mr. Elphinstone’s views on the subject. In 
1839 the Bombay Court of Appeal (the Sudr Adawlut) had reported 
that “‘no special law for the protection of the slaves under the 
Bombay Presidency was necessary, because no offence which would 
be punishable if done against a freeman is exempted from punish- 
ment if done against a slave,” and that ‘the power of a master to 
correct a slave had never been admitted by the Bombay Code, and 
the general practice of the magistrates is against it; at the same 
time that masters are protected against the misconduct of their 
slaves by the regulations for the punishment of servants.” 

Comparing such information, district by district, with the very 
imperfect estimates of the total population fifty years ago, the lowest 
estimate I have been able to form of the total slave population of 
British India, in 1841, is between eight and nine millions of souls. 
The slaves set free in the British colonies on the Ist of August, 
1834, were estimated at between 800,000 and 1,000,000, and the 
slaves in North and South America, in 1860, were estimated at 
4,000,000. So that the number of human beings whose liberties 
and fortunes, as slaves and owners of slaves, were at stake when the 
emancipation of the slaves was contemplated in British India, far 
exceeded the number of the same classes in all the slaveholding 
colonies and dominions of Great Britain and America put together. 
We must also remember that at the time the Law Commissioners 
reported, British India did not include the Punjab or Sind, Oude, 
Nagpore or Burmah, and many other large provinces, such as Sattara 
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and Tanjore, which have been since annexed to the Empire; in all 
of which slavery was at that time more or less prevalent, and every- 
where legal ; and in all of which it has, since their annexation to the: 
British Empire, become illegal and practically non-existent. 


IV. 


Most of the evidence taken by the Law Commissioners repre- 
sents the Indian slave-owner, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, as 
by no means a hard taskmaster. It is true that there is no 
evidence directly taken from the slaves themselves. A few 
slave-owners in Bengal and in Southern India were examined, but, 
as a rule, the evidence taken was that of magistrates and other 
officials, who generally testified that the domestic slave in India 
was usually treated at least as well as the hired servant. Self- 
sale—when a man sold himself into slavery, to secure a provision 
for old age, to obtain a wife, or to pay a debt—was an ordinary 
origin of the servile status, and the frequency of such sales is in- 
compatible with any general impression of liability to much harsh 
treatment. The system of caste which more or less pervaded every 
household, Moslem as well as Hindu, and every industry in India, 
and which degraded the slave, along with all other inferior castes, 
had occasionally its redeeming side, and helped to protect the slaves 
and their families from the evil passions of their masters, and from 
much personal ill-treatment to which they might have been subjected 
in other lands. 

But however well treated, the slave, in the eye of the native law, 
was still only a chattel of his owner; and under native rule the 
owner was not more liable to be punished for maltreating his slave 
than for ill-using his ox or his ass.) When the Commissioners wrote 
they summed up the result of their inquiries by saying: ‘Slaves 
are both heritable and transferable property ; they may be mort- 
gaged and let to hire; and they can.obtain emancipation only 
by their owner’s consent, except in some special cases.” It 
was generally held that “the earnings of the slave belong of 
right to his master.’’ This rule was much mitigated in practice, 
and indulgent masters frequently allowed their slaves to possess pro- 
perty of their own, but the slave had no legal right to such 
property. Every kind of service, both domestic and outdoor, was 
required of slaves, but the proportion which those employed in 
agriculture bore to those employed in household work varied much in 
different districts. With very rare exceptions, the female slaves 
were without legal protection, and were liable to be made the 
concubines of their masters, though in most Hindu castes a stigma 
attached to such connections, and often prevented their open avowal. 

In one district of Southern Behar, slaves were, in former days, 
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habitually employed by their masters to commit crimes, such as 
theft and murder. Of a district in Ramghur it is said: “ When 
petty disputes occur, these slaves are compelled by their masters to 
perpetrate any enormity, and are more especially employed for the 
purpose of assassination.” Immediate death is described as the 
penalty of refusal or failure on the part of the slave in such cases to 
do his owner’s bidding, and it was practically impossible to bring the 
crime home to the owner who instigated the offence. The slaves did 
not attach the slightest idea of guilt to the murders thus committed, 
but always confessed, and appeared to expect applause for. having 
done their duty. Similar evidence is given regarding parts of Assam, 
where slaves were kept by masters who habitually employed them 
in plundering and gang robbery. 

Throughout Malabar, where the whole labouring agricultural 
population was servile, nothing could be more degraded than the con- 
dition of the slaves. Fixed rules were laid down and rigorously 
observed, prescribing the number of paces which a slave must remain 
distant from a freeman of pure caste, or from his house, to avoid 
defiling the master or free fellow-labourers. The distance varied, 
according to caste, from seventy-two paces, which must intervene 
between the slave and a Brahman, to twenty-four paces, which was 
the nearest approach to any freeman permitted to a slave. To carry 
out this custom, the slaves, wherever they went, where they were 
likely to meet freemen of pure caste, were required to give notice of 
their approach by uttering a peculiar cry at every four or five paces. 
If the cry were answered by another uttered in like manner by a 
passenger of superior caste—though he were only a child who could 
just speak—the slave was required to quit the road and retire to a 
distance. The lower castes of slaves were generally interdicted the 
highway, lest they should pollute the houses of the free labourers in 
passing them. 

The punishments for misconduct which masters censidered they 
had the right of inflicting, were usually said to be such “as a father 
would inflict on his child, or a master on his apprentice,” including 
corporal punishment of various kinds. The punishments, though 
depending on the temper and disposition of the master, were said to 
be not generally excessive. But the Commissioners notice that they 
had no evidence on the part of the slaves on this subject, and cases 
of exceptional severity are noticed in most provinces. As, however, 
the turning a slave away, and so depriving him of his master’s pro- 
tection, is mentioned occasionally as a punishment for incurable 
vice and obstinacy, the general treatment could not in such cases 
have been very severe. But in provinces where slaves were 
numerous, it generally appears that, up to the accession of British 
Tule, the master was considered to possess the power of putting a 
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slave to death, or of mutilating him, without being liable to punish- 
ment; and in Malabar recent cases were quoted in which slaves had 
been killed or cruelly mutilated by their owners for desertion, and 
even for petty thefts of food. 

Asarule, the food, clothing, and lodging provided for slaves by their 
masters were said to be “ not worse than those of the free labourer,” 
and in some cases the slaves were stated to be better treated in these 
respects, and to work harder than the freemen. The slave was gene- 
rally considered as entitled to maintenance by his master in age and 
infirmity, and, with notable exceptions, the allowance in such cases, 
though scanty, was said to be rarely withheld. On the whole, the 
Commissioners consider that the system of Indian slavery was usually 
of a very mild character, the slave having frequently a better lot 
than the hired servant. In the absence of special legislation, the 
general feeling of English judicial functionaries in favour of freedom 
had greatly ameliorated the condition of the slave, since the intro- 
duction of British rule. 

Manumission was so rare that the slaves generally regarded it as 
unattainable, but it sometimes was granted as a reward for special 
good conduct, or to save attached slaves from ill-treatment by heirs 
after the owner’s death, or from the owner’s poverty. It was 
generally considered disreputable to sell a domestic slave, except 
as a punishment for misconduct; but this feeling was far from 
universal, and in many districts even domestic slaves were sold 
for the same reasons and with the same forms as other property. 
The prices of slaves were, of course, subject to great variations— 
from the price of a child, bought for a single meal in time of famine, 
up to £20, the sum paid for a handsome domestic slave girl in 
Bengal. The female slaves generally fetched higher prices than the 
males, as their‘offspring would belong to the purchaser ; and’ much 
higher prices are quoted for African female slaves and eunuchs, 
purchased for the households of Mahomedan nobles in Oude and 
elsewhere. Among the forms of sale mentioned was a lease for 
ninety-nine yearsof a man, his wife, children, and grandchildren, for 
£1 18s. Mortgages and hiring out of slaves were known in several 
districts. Agricultural slaves were generally sold with the land, but 
in Bengal were not strictly adscripti glebe. 

In Malabar, where the slaves were unusually numerous, and 
degraded, there was a difference between the rights and liabilities of 
the slave children, according as the mother belonged to a caste in 
which sons inherited the rights of their mother’s brother, or to one 
in which sons inherited the rights of their fathers. The same rites 
were generally observed at the marriage of slaves, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, as of free persons of the same castes or classes. For 
caste was only partially affected by the status of slavery. The 
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master was liable for the expenses of marriages and funerals, 
though slaves or their friends sometimes volunteered to pay. The 
children belonged generally, but not invariably, to the owner of 
the mother, but many variations, both of special arrangement and 
of local custom, are noticed. In some districts in Bengal several 
female slaves were married to one man. He was not always a slave, 
but sometimes a freeman, who had no settled home, but lived on 
what he received from his slave wives. In Malabar and in other 
parts, where the slaves were most numerous and degraded, the marriage 
contract was little more than an agreement to live together as long as 
both parties pleased, and was dissoluble at the pleasure of either party. 

The Commissioners say that ‘the sale of free female children 
by their parents, and of slave girls by their owners, for purposes 
of prostitution, though considered immoral and disreputable, is 
very prevalent ; and we fear the kidnapping of free children with 
the same object is but too common.” One Calcutta magistrate 
testified to having, during his thirty years’ tenure of office, released 
and restored to their friends between six hundred and seven hundred 
children who had been so stolen, and sold for the vilest purposes, 
in Calcutta alone ; and from his evidence it is clear that the law 
had reached only a small proportion of such offences in that one 
city, the seat, too, of the British Government of India. It is 
impossible to epitomize the shameful details of such traffic, or to 
convey any adequate idea of the moral degradation consequent on 
the fact that in every province, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, were to be found temples where an establishment recruited 
wholly or in part from stolen children was an integral part of the 
temple corporation, supported from the revenues of the temple— 
those revenues consisting, not only of the offerings of devotees, but 
generally of lands granted for the support of the temple by former 
governments. These Hindu shrines were often the most popular 
and frequented in the province, and were sometimes among the most 
sacred in India; such, for instance, as the famous temple of Jug- 
gernath, at Pooree, and the less widely famed temple of Ruggonath, 
in Cuttack, in both of which, among the salaried officials, were the 
Mahareant or Deodasees (“ servants of the god ’’), who, to the number 
of fifty or sixty families in Juggernath’s shrine, were at the service of 
Hindu devotees, and formed a regular self-governing corporation, all 
with strict rules of admission and government. 

Besides absolute slavery, there were reported from every district 
forms of conditional slavery or bondage, determinable under specified 
circumstances, and varying much in degree. In many districts in 
Bengal a very large proportion of the labouring agricultural popu- 
lation seems to have been under one or other of these forms of con- 
ditional bondage. 
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v, 

As regards the origin of slavery, which seems to have prevailed 
from the earliest ages in India, the Commissioners trace it to a 
variety of sources. They enumerate— 

1. Sale or gift of children by parents or natural guardians—most ' 
frequently in time of famine. This the Commissioners regard as the 
most general and constant of all the modes by which freeborn per- 
sons pass into the state of slavery in modern times. 

2. Sale by mothers or maternal relations—a local custom in some 
districts of Behar. 

3. Sale of wives by husbands—occasionally met with, generally as 
a penalty for infidelity. 

4. Sale of widows.—In some districts, as in Kumaon, widows were 
sold by the heirs or relations of the deceased husband, when unable 
or unwilling to support them. 

5. Penal slaves were also found in the same district, and occasion- 
ally elsewhere. They were convicts, condemned to labour on a 
rajah’s land, and their descendants. 

6. Conquest of aboriginal tribes—probably the most ancient and 
prevalent source of slavery. To this cause the researches of the Law 
Commission trace the widespread existence of agricultural slavery 
in the southern provinces of the Madras Presidency and else- 
where. 

7. Self-sale of adults in time of famine. Deeds were in such cases 
frequently passed, sometimes specifying the repayment of the sum 
paid, as the condition of terminating servitude. 

8. Marriage or cohabitation with a slave—to whose owner, in 
many districts, the person marrying or cohabiting would become a 
slave. 

9. Kidnapping—generally of female children, to be sold to prosti- 
tution. This, though everywhere an offence against the criminal 
law, was stated to be of frequent occurrence in most provinces. In 
Upper India an association of Thugs had been recently discovered 
who murdered indigent parents for the sake of obtaining their chil- 
dren for sale. Most revolting details are given by some of the 
‘‘ Megpunna Thug” approvers, of wholesale murders of the parents, 
whose children were subsequently sold for a few rupees each. # 

10. Importation—By sea there had been formerly a regular 
importation into Calcutta of African slaves by Arab merchants to the 
number, as one witness stated, of from ten to thirty by every ship— 
adults and children of both sexes; but most frequently females or 
eunuchs, generally from the east coast of Africa. Hubshees, or Abys- 
sinians, though frequently born Christians, were registered as 
Mahomedans, and usually sold for service in Mahomedan families, 
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where Abyssinians bore a high character for courage and fidelity. 
Cases of importation of Armenians as slaves are also noticed. As 
far back as 1812 Mr. H. Colebrooke had described the process by 
which these slaves were procured in East Africa. It was that so 
well known of late years, i.e. predatory war undertaken for the pur- 
pose of slave-hunting, and attended generally with the murder of the 
parents and elders. 

In 1824 extracts from the Statute 51 of Geo. III. c. 23, with trans- 
lations in Persian and Arabic, were circulated in Calcutta and in the 
ports of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. This had the effect of 
decreasing the traffic and of increasing the prices of slaves, but not 
of entirely stopping the trade. Later on, prohibitions to ship slaves 
for Calcutta were issued by the local government authorities at 
Muscat and Judda, and more efficient custom supervision in the 
Hoogly, under rules issued in 1834, still further checked the import; 
but as late as 1833 the Resident at Lucknow ascertained that two 
batches of African slaves, numbering in all twenty-two females and 
twelve males, had been imported, vid Bombay, by Mogul merchants. 
One of these batches had been sold to the King of Oude and 
the Padshah Begum (the Queen Mother). The rank of the pur- 
chasers illustrates the difficulty of checking the traffic. Importa- 
tion of slaves by land from neighbouring countries into India, and 
from one province of India to another, was reported from almost 
every district of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and Central 
India, as a frequent origin of slavery. 

In ordinary times slave-dealers went from Calcutta and other large 
cities and purchased children in the wilder and more distant pro- 
vinces ; but the supply was much increased in time of famine or 
other similar general calamity. Sir William Jones, in his charge 
to the grand jury in 1785, spoke of “ large boats filled with children, 
mostly stolen from their parents or bought perhaps for a measure of 
rice in a time of scarcity, coming down the river for open sale in 
Calcutta; ”’ and stated “that there was hardly a man or a woman 
in the town who had not at least one slave child.” And as late as 
1834, the Commissioners state that after the great inundation in that 
year “children were commonly hawked about the streets of the city 
for sale.” Sylhet was said to have been notorious for the prevalence 
of child-stealing since the days of Acbar, and the Commissioners 
report that “an extensive trade in slaves ”’ was still carried on in 
the Cachar Hills by Bengal merchants who went up to buy cotton. 
A slave could be procured for twenty packets of salt, worth about 
six shillings. This kind of trade had been checked in Rungpoor 
about twenty years previously, in consequence of a boy of ten years 
old having been purchased and sacrificed to the Goddess Kali. In 
most districts professional prostitutes were frequent purchasers of 
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female imported slaves, and of children to be brought up to their own 
profession. The extent of such traffic seems to have varied in differ- 
ent districts, and to have been greater formerly than it was when 
the Commissioners report ; but hardly a single province is mentioned 
as free from this species of traffic. 

11. Birth.—As regards slavery by birth, it may be briefly stated that 
the offspring of slave parents were everywhere slaves, and that, with 


few exceptions, the offspring of parents, one free and the other slave, 
remained slaves. 


VI. 

A great portion of the Commissioners’ report is occupied by 
abstracts of a vast mass of returns which they had collected regard- 
ing the practice of English courts and magistrates in cases respecting 
slavery and bondage. It is impossible further to epitomize, within 
any reasonable space, the information thus gathered from the judges 
and records of several hundred law courts. In the absence of any 
definite English law on the subject, much had been left to the 
judgment and discretion of the presiding magistrate. The only 
feature which seems universally to have characterized the proceedings 
of all the courts referred to, was the general tendency of judges and 
magistrates to lean in every possible case to the side of freedom. 
But even this tendency was displayed in a very varied degree, from 
the zealous abolitionist, who took every opportunity of giving effect 
to the latest ruling of Westminster Hall on analogous cases, down 
to the severe stickler for the letter of the law, who, with perhaps 
strong expressions of regret, would carry out the Moslem or Hindu 
law as rigidly as the most ardent admirer of the ‘‘ domestic institu- - 
tion’ could desire. The variations of opinion and of practice were 
“observable,” the Commissioners remark, “not only as respects 
different and distant parts of the country, but neighbouring districts, 
and even at different times in the same court.’’ 

There was every excuse for these variations of practice. English 
statute law was in force only within the limits of the three Presi- 
dency Courts, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Elsewhere in Bengal 
the Moslem criminal code was in general force, with special modifi- 
cations to adapt it for use in courts presided over by English judges. 
Madras and Bombay had special regulation codes of their own, and 
customary or common law, which in India, as elsewhere, was often 
more binding than code or statute, was infinitely varied by the self- 
made law of hundreds of despotic rulers in ages past, each practically 
irresponsible to anything but his own ideas of right or expediency. 
It was impossible to elicit order out of such elements of confusion. 
The best that could be said was that the spirit of the Hindu law was 

generally humane, that the Moslem law yet more nearly approached 
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the humanity of the Mosaic code, and that the almost universal 
tendency of English judges was to give effect to the principles of 
modern English legislation on the subject; and that almost every- 
body agreed that it was most desirable that some clear and definite 
laws on the subject should be officially declared by the British 
Government. 

The Delhi territory receives separate notice from the Commis- 
sioners because it was the first and clearest example they had met 
with of the efficacy of the plan they finally adopted for the extinc- 
tion, of slavery in India. It appeared that about the year 1811 some 
orders on the subject of slavery were issued by the then chief civil 
authority in Delhi. The precise nature of the order was unknown, 
no copy of it being procurable in 1841, nor was it even known who 
issued it, some traditions naming Sir Charles Metcalfe, others Mr. 
Seton; but the result was that, from the time of its issue, the courts 
in the Delhi territory had ceased to recognise any right in a master 
over a slave, and in 1841 slavery was reported to have ceased to 
exist. The territory contained not only the palace of the emperor 
and the residences of the great nobles attached to the court, but an 
unusual number of estates of quasi-feudal retainers, who at the time 
of the conquest had all been slaveholders ; and the process by which 
slaves might be converted into servants, voluntarily rendering their 
customary services for food, clothing, house-room, and wages, without 
any friction or perceptible injury to either master or servant conse- 


quent on the change, had been thus subjected to the severest and 
most conclusive test. 


Vil. 


After a careful and very detailed history of the Arabian and 
African slave trade, which supplied the most valuable class of 
domestic slaves to India, and an equally elaborate section on the 
previous legislation of British India on the subject, the Law Com- 
missioners record at great length (twenty-nine closely printed folio 
pages) their own “observations” on the subject, which would by 
themselves form a very complete treatise on slavery in general, and 
on Indian slavery in particular. 

Unfortunately the Commissioners were not unanimous as to the 
remedies they should propose for the evils which they found belong- 
ing to the system of slavery in India. The “ observations,” as 
drafted apparently by Mr. Hay Cameron, concluded with thirty- 
three separate recommendations, but only one of his colleagues con- 
curred with the draftsman, and Messrs. Hay Cameron and Millett 
were outvoted by Messrs. Amos, D. Elliott, and Borradaile, who 
recorded a separate set of ‘ observations.” 
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The view taken by the Government of India, when this elaborate 
report came before the Governor-General in Council, may be gathered 
from the legislation which was the result. After the lapse of nearly 
two years and a half, an Act, No. V. of 1843, was passed by the 
Legislative Council of India on the 7th of April for “ Declaring and 
amending the law regarding the condition of slavery within the 
territories of the East India Company.” 


Section I. enacts ‘‘ that no public officer shall, in execution of any decree or 
order of Court, or for the enforcement of any demand of rent or revenue, sell 
or cause to be sold any person, or the right to the compulsory labour or 
services of any person, on the ground that such person is ina state of slavery.” 

Section IT. enacts ‘‘ that no rights arising out of an alleged property in the 
person or services of another as a slave shall be enforced by any civil or 
criminal court or magistrate within the territory of the East India Company.” 

Section III. enacts ‘‘ that no person who may have acquired property by his 
own industry, or by the exercise of any art, calling, or profession, or by inheri- 
tance, assignment, gift, or bequest, shall be dispossessed of such property or 
prevented from taking possession thereof, on the ground that such person, or 
that the person from whom the property may have been derived, was a slave.” 

Finally, Section IV. enacts ‘‘ that any act which would be a penal offence if 
done to a free man, shall be equally an offence, if done to any person on the 
pretext of his being in a condition of slavery.” 


Great as is the contrast between the laconic brevity of the Act and 
the elaborate details of the Law Commissioners’ Report, it will be 
found that the enactment meets every one of the evils enumerated ; 


and, from the day it was passed, slavery in any true sense has ceased 
to exist by law in any part of British India. In many parts of 
India, it is true, the Act only legalised what had become the custom 
under British rule. But almost any page of the bulky folio which 
comprises the Law Commissioners’ Report contains ample evidence 
of the moral horrors and shocking material suffering under the 
system of Indian slavery, to which the labours of the Commission 
contributed to give the death-blow. 

Let me add that slavery would have been much longer in dying in 
India had not the effect of Act V. of 1843, on the relations between 
labour and its employers, been aided by the great public works, the 
construction of which dates from about the same period. The first 
railway in India was projected in the same year (1843), canal and 
road-making had already commenced throughout the peninsula ; and 
nothing has tended more to emancipate labour in India, to raise the 
labouring classes, and to train them to habits of real industry, than 
the various agencies by which these great public works have been 
executed. Money wages regularly paid, and task-work paid for at 
rates which made industry obviously the labourer’s interest, have 
effected a vast revolution in the habits, diet, and social position of 
the labouring classes throughout India; and the engineer and his 
contractor have been, if unconsciously, yet very effectually, as potent 
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agents in the emancipation of the Hindu serf or slave, as the legis- 
lator, the administrator, or the philanthropist. 


Vill. 


Such is, very briefly, the history of the abolition of slavery in 
India. From the experience so gained, as compared with what was 
done, with the same object, in the West Indies and South Africa, 
what lesson may we learn with regard to our best and safest course 
in Egypt ? 

Ist. Let our Government beware of the danger of having the 
question forced on them by agitation. There is absolutely no 
ground for delay in deciding what the English can and ought to do, 
and insist on the Egyptian Government doing ; for, as far as verbal 
and paper promises go, the Egyptian rulers (Arabi included) have, at 
any time during the past ten years, professed to be willing and 
ready to do all and much more than our Government need now 
require for the extinction of slavery. It is possible now to put an 
end to slavery in Egypt, and to the slave trade which feeds it, with- 
out injury to master or slave, and without agitation. But inaction 
or indecision is sure to arouse agitation, and if agitation be once 
aroused, there is no limit to the possible mischiefs which may follow. 

2nd. Judicial reforms such as Nubar Pasha has long since advo- 
cated, are the first necessity. Here again there is no excuse for 
delay or inaction. The necessary reforms can be made at once, with 
infinite benefit to every one in Egypt, foreigner as well as native. 
Nothing can be said, as to difficulties or obstacles, which was not 
urged with equal truth, on a scale fifty times greater, when Lord 
William Bentinck began his reforms of the native judicial system in 
India ; and the experience of half a century which has since elapsed 
has shown, in India, how easily such difficulties may be surmounted 
by perseverance and determination. 

It was said in India, with some show of truth, that a tendency to 
corruption was so inherent in the classes from which native judicial 
officials must of necessity be taken, that it was absurd to expect a 
bench of native judges which would possess the reasonable confi- 
dence of their own countrymen, as being free from liability to cor- 
ruption. In the face of much experienced advice, Lord William 
Bentinck’s Government and their successors refused to accept this 
pessimist view of native Indian morality. They believed that there 
was nothing peculiar in the fundamental instincts of human nature 
in India, as compared with other countries; that in India, as had often 
proved to be the case elsewhere, the great temptations offered by the 
absence of real public responsibility, of adequate supervision, of ade- 
quate remuneration, and of the ordinary inducements to judicial up- 
rightness, had lowered the moral standard of the classes whence our 
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native judges were drawn. Lord William Bentinck’s Government 
acted up to their convictions, conferred real responsibility, organised an 
effective system of supervision and appeal, gave adequate pay and due 
honour to judicial offices, and the result proved that they were right. 
It was not, however, till Lord Canning’s time, and not till after a 
severe struggle with official and race jealousies, that the crowning 
step was taken of placing a native judge on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. At present, I believe, the public confidence in the 
learning and integrity of the native bench in India may be compared 
not unfavourably with the public feeling on the same subject in 
France and most Continental countries. If it is still not quite up to 
the highest English standard, let us remember that our own stan- 
dard was not always as high as it has been in modern times, and 
that in this respect our English bench possesses many incidental 
advantages which have been enjoyed by the judges of no other 
nation in modern times. 

A good bench is needed to give full effect to the best of codes. 
It can do something to administer real justice under the worst of 
codes and the most defective systems of procedure; but good codes 
of civil and criminal law and procedure are an inestimable advantage 
to the best of judges, and can do much to counteract the evil doings 
of the worst. In this respect also the example of India is full of 
encouragement to the judicial reformer in Egypt. Indian servants, 
whose memories can carry them back to Macaulay’s time, will 
remember the very general incredulity with which Indian officials 
regarded the possibility of Englishmen framing uniform codes of 
law and procedure for all India. It is true that it has taken half a 
century to prove the possibility of the work; but it has been done 
to such an extent as to establish the possibility, and afford every 
reasonable hope of the speedy completion of the work; and the 
English nation, if it were to lose India to-morrow, could leave no 
nobler and more enduring monument of their rule, than the codes of 
criminal and civil procedure, of criminal law, and of civil law in 


most of its more important divisions, which are now in force 
throughout India. 


1X. 


A country like Egypt, in which so large a proportion of the popu- 
lation is Moslem, affords peculiar facilities for such reforms. The 
spirit as well as the letter of the Koran is as essentially legal as that of 
any other religion founded on the Old Testament. Moslem scholars 
in every branch of literature seem to have a natural tendency to 
become jurists. Moslem literature abounds in comprehensive and 
systematic bodies of law. With these before them, and with such 
examples as the Indian codes afford of the adaptation to Oriental 
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use of the great European Codes of Justinian and Napoleon, an 
Egyptian Law Commission, in which English and French jurists 
were associated with Arabic schoolmen, might speedily draw up 
uniform working codes of Jaw and procedure adapted to modern 
Egyptian use, and applicable to all nationalities found in Egypt. 
A judicial service might be organized, security being taken that 
the higher judicial officials should be well paid, and be removable 
only for real misconduct, proved to the satisfaction of any power 
which protects the Egyptian Government from Turkish interfer- 
ence. But it is essential that the governing spirit enforcing and 
directing these, and all other judicial reforms, shall be distinctly 
European—not Turkish nor Levantine. 

These suggestions may seem superfluous in face of the fact that 
Lord Dufferin is stated to be giving his special attention to judicial 
reforms, in the direction long since suggested by Nubar Pasha. 
The work could not be in better hands; but Lord Dufferin may not 
be aware that no objection or difficulty has been or could be started 
to the reforms he contemplates, which has not been anticipated and 
shown to be baseless and unsubstantial, by the experience of the 
last fifty years in India. 

As regards the law applicable to slavery, there is no necessity 
for awaiting the result of the labours of any commission. Little 
would be necessary beyond one short law to the same effect as 
Act V. of 1843 of the Government of India, above quoted, and 
slavery would be abolished in Egypt as effectually and with as little 
disturbance of the relations between capital and labour as has been 
experienced in India. It might be necessary for some time to watch 
the administration of the law in slavery cases, but no pressure would 
be required, save in the case of harsh or bad masters; and to them 
the legal pressure would be applied so gradually and indirectly as to 
minimise the risk of rendering the law unpopular. 


x. 

There can be no doubt that the enactment of such a law, and its 
enforcement in Lower Egypt, even with all the imperfections 
reasonably to be expected under the best conceivable Egyptian 
administration, would deal a heavy blow to the slave trade of the 
Soudan; but it would not extinguish, though it would percep- 
tibly diminish, that trade. Space does not admit of more than a 
bare enumeration of the further measures which seem required for 
the complete extinction of that traffic. 

First, let the process which enabled Colonel Gordon to suspend 
slave trade in the Soudan be continued till the traffic in slaves is 
effectually extinguished. The essentials to success are that the 
ruling spirit should be European, not Levantine, Turkish, or 
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African; and that the officer appointed as Pasha should be well 
chosen, be invested with the fullest powers, and be firmly and 
honestly supported both in Cairo and England. Few men could 
hope to do, in one tour of office, what Colonel Gordon did ; but time 
and perseverance may compensate for diminished energy of motive 
power ; and the singleness of purpose and self-devotion which were 
the prominent characteristics of Colonel Gordon’s administration 
may yet be found amongst others of his countrymen. 

Secondly, the political future of the west coast of the Red Sea is 
an important element in the question of slave trade from the 
Soudan, both to Egypt and Arabia. There need be no change in 
the existing sovereignty of the ports on that coast, provided they be 
made free to all commerce, and especially to commerce with Abys- 
sinia; if an efficient English consul be established at such ports as 
Cosseir, Suakim, and Massouwa, with the usual instructions to watch 
the slave trade, and to report to the Consul General if the Egyptian 
officials do not do their duty; if regular steam communication, 
under the responsibilities, as regards slave trade, of the English flag, 
be organised from port to port on both coasts of the Red Sea; and if 
care be taken, by efficient inspection and report to the English 
representative in Egypt, that these checks on slave trading are 
realities and not a sham. 

Thirdly, the improvement and extension of the facilities which 
the Nile affords for steam navigation are as powerful as any means 
we can employ for extinguishing slave trade by indirect means, and 
especially by the development of commerce in other articles than in 
human flesh. Practical plans for this purpose were long ago laid 
before the late Khedive Ismail by one of our most able English 
engineers. Mr. Fowler showed that short canals, with efficient 
means of passing boats up and down to a different level, could be 
provided at each cataract, at an expense trifling when compared 
with the great additional length of river navigation thereby opened. 
There can be no question of the vast commerce which might 
speedily be opened with the Soudan, if slavery and the bloody 
massacres attending slave hunts could be effectually checked ; and if 
such works as Mr. Fowler designed for passing the cataracts were 
undertaken, under the same guarantees for the employment of free 
labour which were so effectual in the case of the Suez Canal, the 
habit of working for wages would form as powerful an auxiliary to 
the abolition of slavery in Nubia, Dongola, and the Soudan, as it 
did during the railway era in India. 

H. B. E. Frere. 











A DEMOCRAT ON THE COMING DEMOCRACY. 


AN insight into what is, and what is not, possible, distinguishes the 
practical man from the dreamer, and as it has been customary in 
this country for many a year to assume that democracy is an 
impossible form of government, all those who either advocate or pre- 
dict its advent are dubbed dreamers. A dim consciousness is, 
however, stealing over many that the impossible is becoming 
possible. It may enlighten them, therefore, to explain how those 
who avow themselves democrats propose to give reality to their 
“dreams,” and what they hope for when democracy in these isles is 
no longer a “dream,” but a hard fact. Before doing so, however, 
it is perhaps desirable to say a word or two upon our political past 
and present in their relation with our political future. 

Up to the passing of the Reform Act of 1831, the aristocratic 
form of government, based upon the ownership of land, prevailed. 
The aristocracy of broad acres were masters in both Houses of 
Parliament. There were amongst them enlightened and patriotic 
men, who desired that the people should be well and fairly ruled ; 
but any idea of governing by the people as well as for the 
people was alien from the political notions of the best of them. 
Occasionally a man, not of the Brahmin class, was admitted to 
power, but no sooner did he attain it than he was “‘ permeated,” and 
became a supporter of the prevailing system. Between Whig and 
Tory there was little real difference: indeed the Tory of one day 
was the Whig of the other, and vice versd. Whichever party 
was in power represented the status quo, whilst the Opposition, 
in order to attain power, was perforce obliged to profess an ardent 
admiration for popular rights, not so much because it believed in 
them, as because the winning side could not act on them. The people 
' were fed with phrases lauding the glorious constitution under which 
they lived, and being occasionally allowed to indulge in the orgy of 
a closely contested election, were deluded into the notion that they, 
like the fly, turned the wheel that crushed them. Only on rare 
occasions, and when class legislation had reduced the people to the 
depths of misery and want, did any public opinion make itself heard. 

The parliamentary advocates of the Reform Act of 1831 were 
mainly actuated in their support of this measure by a desire to secure 
to the party to which they belonged a lengthy tenure of office. 
They fancied that by giving votes to the £10 householders, and by 
putting an end to some of the more scandalous of rotten boroughs, 
they would make the political balance permanently incline to their 
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side. Just as Lord Derby subsequently passed a Reform Act “to 
dish ” the Whigs, so did the Whigs in 1831 pass one to “dish ” the 
Conservatives. Their action found favour with the middle classes, 
who were awake to the abuses which were rampant under the 
rule of the landed aristocracy, and were desirous to share power 
with it. 

Their participation proved of great benefit to the country. Dis- 
loyalty and discontent were hushed. A vast number of men, 
hitherto political outcasts, were reconciled to the constitution. 
Much unjust and class legislation was swept away, and many sound 
liberal measures of reform were passed. The aristocracy, however, 
still dominated in the Executive, and still were far too powerful in 
both Houses of Parliament. The middle classes who had acquired 
the franchise were Liberal rather than Radical, and even their 
Liberalism was stronger in words than in action. They were at the 
same time jealous of and yet subservient to those socially above 
them, whilst they dreaded and disliked those whom they regarded 
as their social inferiors. They were ready to make common cause 
with the aristocracy in refusing to extend the franchise to all who 
were not as they—dwellers in a house rated at £10, or at something 
more, per annum. Let us be frank—these £10 householders were 
in the main poor creatures. They had a keen knowledge of their 
own interests, but cared for little else. Respectability, “ gigmanity,” 
as Carlyle calls it, was their fetish, and no one who lived in a smaller 
house than they, or who laboured with his hands, was in their eyes 
respectable. Their ideas revolved within a narrow circle hemmed 
in with prejudices, and their minds were as narrow as this circle. 

Their “ social inferiors,” however, were no longer the ignorant, un- 
thinking pariahs that they had been in 1831. They had been educated ; 
they read and thought; they had their clubs and theirassociations; they 
had learnt their strength by acting together ; they failed to regard as 
one of the most perfect systems of government that which excluded 
them from all share in the choice of their rulers; they demanded the 
franchise. The Parliamentary Liberals were anxious to grant it to 
them, but for a considerable time the Conservatives and the Whigs 
found means to render this impossible. The initiative was taken by 
Mr. Disraeli. Whether he really believed in the existence of the 
Conservative working man, and fancied that he would ally himself 
with the territorial aristocracy against the middle classes, or whether 
he only wished, like his colleague Lord Derby, to extinguish the 
Whigs, is not quite clear. It is probable that he perceived that the 
electorates established by the Reform Act of 1831 were in the main 
Liberal, and, without any close consideration of the subject, thought 
that his party might gain, but could not be in a worse position, by 
extending the franchise, and therefore gave votes to the working 
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men, much as a gambler, who is losing with one pack of cards, calls 
for another. 

At the first subsequent election, the Conservatives were defeated, as 
the new electors—most of whom had always called themselves either 
Liberals or Radicals—voted for the Liberal candidates. At the 
second election the verdict was reversed. This was due, not to 
the working men going over to the Conservatives, but to the 
Dissenters sulking and refusing to vote, as a demonstration against 
Mr. Forster, whose legislation in regard to education had displeased 
them. At the third election—that which returned the present 
Parliament—the Conservatives suffered an overwhelming defeat. 
For this there were many reasons. They had committed numerous 
mistakes, and their “spirited” foreign policy had turned out 
unfortunately for them ; Mr. Gladstone had taken the field, and in 
burning eloquence denounced them. Both of these were factors in 
the result, but comparatively unimportant ones. The Liberal victory 
was due to three causes. 1. That the Dissenters were ashamed of 
their abstention on a previous occasion, and came up to the poll. 2. 
That the provinces wished to show that London, which had thrown 
itself into the arms of Lord Beaconsfield, was not the entire country. 
3. That Mr. Chamberlain had organized the masses by means of the 
Caucus. 

No sooner was the result of the election known, than an intrigue 
was set on foot amongst the official Whigs to exclude Mr. Glad- 
stone from office. They hated him. Unlike them, he was no mere 
aspirant to office; he was not likely, when he had attained it, to rest 
and be thankful ; he was no coiner of words to conceal ideas ; he had 
not merely professed a belief in popular reforms, but he believed in 
their necessity, and was prepared to insist on their adoption. The 
Whigs wanted a servant, who would aid them to keep up the farce 
of promising everything and doing nothing. In Mr. Gladstone they 
knew that they were more likely to find a master. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Gladstone does not seem to have 
been aware of his own strength, or he was perhaps unwilling to break 
with former political associates and with long-formed social ties. No 
sooner was he entrusted with the task of forming a Government, than 
the Tadpoles and Tapers circumvented him. Peers, Whigs, and ex- 
Ministers who had been pitchforked into former Liberal Cabinets, 
surrounded him. He was not a young man. He succumbed, and 
formed his cabinet of the very men who had intrigued against him, 
and of the political hacks who had formerly been his colleagues. Had 
it not been for the determination of Sir Charles Dilke, not one single 
representative of the party that had been true to him, and had en- 
abled him to triumph, not only over Lord Beaconsfield, but over his 
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former associates, would have had a place in his Cabinet. 
the only Radical admitted to a seat was Mr. Chamberlain. 

This gentleman’s entrance into the Cabinet was regarded as almost 
a revolution by the Whigs, and by the London clubs and London 
coteries, who, up to then, had regarded the choice of ministers as a 
sort of domestic matter, on which they alone were to be consulted. He 
had not been very long in Parliament; he belonged to no London 
clique ; he had never held office; he was a provincial ; he was an 
avowed Radical; he had organized the Caucus—that baneful scheme 
which was destined to enable constituencies to choose their candi- 
dates, and to restrain them if, as usual, they sought to break loose from 
their pledges. He was rich, it was true, and this was in his favour; but 
he had made his money in screws—so low, so common ; he had been 
the mayor—a mayor !—of a provincial town; he had a vestry mind ; 
he was capable of encouraging Mr. Gladstone in any attempt to eman- 
cipate himself from Whig guidance; his views in regard to the aris- 
tocracy, the landed interest-—the monarchy, perhaps——were not 
orthodox. All this, and much more of the same kind, those who 
thought that Mr. Gladstone had been tamed like the wild elephant, 
by being surrounded by trained animals, and who distrusted Mr. 
Chamberlain, sadly whispered. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet may therefore be said to have consisted 
of two Radicals—himself and Mr. Chamberlain—and of a number 
of noblemen and gentlemen, who, whatever they may have termed 
themselves, were not Radicals; and the Cabinet remains much what 
it was, except that Lord Derby, an ex-Conservative, aud Sir Charles 
Dilke, a Radical, have joined it. 

In the present Parliament there is unquestionably a stronger 
Radical element than in any previous one. There are more men 
than heretofore who not only avow themselves Radicals, but whose 
Radicalism has been proof against the usual cajoleries that are 
brought to bear on those who profess this pernicious political 
ereed. They, however, do not constitute the majority. On the 
ministerial side of the House the mass is composed of men who have 
got into Parliament by means of Liberal and Radical votes, but 
whose Liberalism is only skin-deep. Their aspirations do not go 
beyond a desire to tack M.P. to their names as long as possible, and 
a vague hope that one of these days they may either be made 
baronets, or given some little office which will secure to them an 
obscure seat on the Treasury Bench. These waiters on Providence 
are harmless for good and for evil. They consider that they will 
best serve their own interests, and best ensure their re-election, if 
they give an unqualified and undeviating support to Mr. Gladstone 
—not because they have personally any liking to him, but because 
he is the leader of the Liberal party, and they are the rank and 
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file of that party. If Mr. Gladstone proposed Home Rule for 
Ireland they would cheer him; if he resisted the proposal they 
would equally cheer him. When Mr. Gladstone withdraws, they 
will cheer his successor with as hearty and vociferous a zeal as they 
have cheered him. They are party men. What may be termed the 
right section of the Ministerialists is composed of men who are in 
everything, except in name, Conservatives. Although their political 
views have little in common with those that former Whigs pro- 
fessed, they give themselves this designation, and are known by 
it. All told, they do not muster above thirty, but their influence 
is entirely out of proportion with their numerical strength. There 
are several reasons for this: they are in the main able men, 
and have established for themselves a prestige for eminent re- 
spectability. In the Cabinet they are very fully represented, as 
well as amongst the minor official fry. They are not to be 
trusted, and were they or their views to be ignored, they would 
at once intrigue with the Conservatives, and in all the resources 
of parliamentary tactics they are past-masters. It may be asked 
why, being Conservatives, they do not go over to the Conser- 
vative side of the House? They are not likely to do this until they 
are driven over. They find it fat more advantageous to themselves 
to belong to a party in which they are given much in order to 
secure their allegiance, and where their presence leavens Radical 
resolves with Conservatism. Eminently respectable as they are, 
they cheerfully accept the part of traitors within the Liberal camp, 
and no doubt sincerely believe that the country owes them a debt 
of gratitude for so doing. They have, too, a most voracious appetite 
for office, and take exceedingly good care to be handsomely paid for 
condescending to support a Liberal Government. Although they 
act skilfully and compactly, their weakness lies in the fact that, were 
they to vote against the Liberal leader upon any great party 
question, not one of those who does not sit for a pocket borough 
would ever return to Parliament through Liberal votes. Knowing 
this, their aim is to emasculate Liberal legislation by means of artful 
amendments on Bills in committee, to bring social pressure to bear 
on Mr. Gladstone, and to secure to themselves the lion’s share of the 
“spoil.” The left wing of the Ministerialists numbers perhaps about 
one hundred, but of these probably not more than twenty are real demo- 
erats. It has been a matter of reproach to this section of the party 
that they have not sufficiently asserted themselves or their principles 
in the present Parliament. In this, however, they are well advised. 
They are aware that the majority of the House, and indeed of the 
Ministerialists, would not go one step further on the Radical path 
than Mr. Gladstone; and that he has uphill work to make head 
against the majority of his Cabinet, the social influences with which 
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he is surrounded, and the Punic faith of the Whigs, who would turn 
against him the first moment that they could do so without danger 
to themselves. Moreover, they have a hearty and grateful personal 
admiration for the old statesman himself, which, irrespective of poli- 
tical considerations, renders them loath to render his difficult task 
still more difficult. The Radicals in Parliament of all shades, there- 
fore, bide their time, and leave Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain 
free scope to pave the way for their inevitable, and not far distant, 
triumph. The Conservatives, as a parliamentary party, may, for all 
practical considerations, be said to have almost ceased to exist. They 
have no policy, and their official leaders are singularly wanting both 
in debating talent and in skill to turn any mistakes which are made 
by Ministers to their own advantage. Serious official opposition to the 
Ministry does not exist. The leadership of the Conservative party seems 
to be in commission. Lord Salisbury in the Lords, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote in the Commons, pull in opposite directions; whilst the 
lieutenants of the latter, Sir R. Cross and Mr. Smith, although good 
men of business, are, like their amiable and respected chief, singularly 
wanting in those characteristics which enable their possessors to 
influence a large popular assembly. If the initiative of a free 
lance, which succeeds in dragging an inert mob into battle, denotes 
leadership, Lord Randolph Churchill, indeed, rather than any occu- 
pant of the front Opposition Bench, is the leader of the Conservative 
party ; but his opposition does not go beyond indiscriminate criticism, 
and a persistent endeavour to stave off Liberal legislation by means 
of much talking. So far as can be judged from his utterances, Lord 
Randolph has some hazy idea of a Radical-Conservative party of 
the future. If so, it is most unlikely that the Conservatives will 
follow him. Putting aside a few hungrily loquacious lawyers and 
blatant youths, the party consists of worthy men, who, although 
misguided in their political views, honestly believe in them, and would 
not sacrifice them either for place, power, or success at the polls. 
The Irish have been alienated from the Liberal party owing to the 
ill-advised Coercion Acts having dealt not only with the suppression 
of actual crime, but sought to render even legitimate political action 
impossible in Ireland. Although the ‘‘ Kilmainham treaty ”’ is a fig- 
ment of Conservative brains, yet there is no doubt that the release of 
Mr. Parnell and his friends, coupled with the substantial recognition of 
the justice of their cause by the adoption of the Land Act, would 
have constituted a new departure in the relations of the Parlia- 
mentary Irish with the Liberal party, had it not been for some of 
the clauses in the second Coercion Act. That Bill was, unfortu- 
nately, in the hands of Sir William Harcourt, who avowed himself 
a Whig, nailed the Whig flag to the mast, and declined even to listen 
to any arguments in favour of any alteration in its worst and most 
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oppressive clauses. The Irish—so long as this unhappy Act is in 
existence—will not aid Government with their votes should any 
chance of a Ministerial defeat arise. At the same time, they are 
sensible that Mr. Gladstone has done more for their country than 
any previous English premier, and nearly as much as he possibly 
could do. Whilst, therefore, they still occasionally fall out with 
him, their opposition has lost the virulence which characterized it 
during the first session of the present Parliament. 

As the only specific engagement entered into with the constituen- 
cies by the majority of those elected at the last general election 
was that they would vote in favour of a Bill assimilating the County 
with the Borough Franchise, it may be presumed that this vital 
reform will be carried before the present Parliament is dissolved. 
Any scheme for a redistribution of seats ought, however, to be left 
to a Parliament elected on the larger franchise, for the present 
Parliament would not treat the question in the drastic manner that 
is needed, but its action in the matter would be half-hearted. 

We will suppose, therefore, that Parliament, after having given 
votes to the agricultural labourers, is dissolved. What ought then to 
be the course of those who desire to democratise the constitution of 
the United Kingdom ? 

To break entirely with the Whigs, and to hand this damnosa 
hereditas over to the Conservatives. Better, far better, that the 
Conservatives should for a brief period be in power, than that these 
emasculating traitors should any longer be tolerated within the 
Radical fold. This clearance would be effected by submitting certain 
test questions to every Liberal candidate, and by every Radical 
refusing to record his vote for him unless they are satisfactorily 
answered, These questions ought to be clear, simple, and few in 
number, but thoroughly practical. If the instrument of legislation 
is not democratic, it is not likely that it will legislate in a democratic 
spirit. If democracy is the faith of the majority of the electors, they 
must take means to ensure that it will also be that of the assembly 
that represents them. No Liberal candidate, therefore, should 
receive a democratic vote unless he agrees to support the following 
reforms. 

Electoral Districts. —As Mr. Disraeli once said, all modern legis- 
lation tends towards this end. Much from a Conservative standpoint 
may be urged against a franchise which is based upon giving a vote 
to every man who is not under personal disqualifications; but if 
this be recognised as a right, it follows as a necessary consequence 
that the weight of each vote in the political scale ought to be equal. 
To grant a vote to all is to evacuate the last defensive work at 
which democracy can be resisted. To attempt to stem the demo- 
cratic flood by means of disproportion in electoral areas, is to 
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endeavour to fight in the open country after the fortress has been 
surrendered and the guns spiked. It is simply childish, and it is 
difficult to understand how intelligent men can suppose it to be 
possible. To imagine that the masses, having been given the fran- 
chise, will allow themselves to be jockied out of it for the benefit of 
classes numerically infinitesimal, is much like opening the door to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and then fancying that its course can be directed 
with a broomstick. 

Electorai and Parliamentary Expenses.—Sir Henry James has 
elaborated a Bill which is intended to punish bribery and to reduce 
the cost of elections. The Bill is drastic in the penalties that it 
inflicts for bribery, and so far is a good one: in its provisions respect- 
ing the cost of elections, however, it is open to much criticism. It 
reaffirms a property qualification for a seat in the House of Commons 
by still permitting a heavy expenditure on the part of candidates, 
and by obliging them, as now, to pay the fees of returning officers, 
the cost of poll-booths, the salaries of poll-clerks, and other such outlay, 
which there is as much ground to ask a candidate to meet as there is 
to require him, when elected, to contribute to the amount requisite to 
light, fire, and keep in repair St. Stephens. All this has but one 
object—an insidious and an objectionable one—to ensure by a side 
wind, so far as is possible, that only rich men shall legislate for the rich 
minority and the poor majority. The cost of the entire machinery 
of elections must be thrown on the taxpayers, the expenditure of 
candidates at elections must be limited to a nominal one, and mem- 
bers of the House of Commons must be given a sufficiency to live 
from the public purse. In this way alone will the choice of consti- 
tuencies be between all their fellow-citizens, and in this way alone 
will the majority of electors be represented by men who know their 
requirements, and who will insist upon obtaining them. The 
payment of members may seem a small matter, but on it, more per- 
haps than on anything else, depends whether the electors and the 
elected are to be henceforth in harmony. 

Duration of Parliaments.—Three years is quite long enough for 
any representative assembly to exist without the electorates who have 
chosen its members having an opportunity to renew or to withdraw 
their confidence in them. If an elected Assembly sits for six or seven 
years, during the first half of its existence its members are too apt to 
stray away from their pledges, owing to the day of reckoning being 
so far off ; and during the latter half they are out of touch with the 
country. A septennial parliament crystallizes public opinion, and 
does not allow for its onward progress. Conservatives, from the 
nature of their political creed, desire to alienate electors from all real 
control over the elected, and from all genuine interest in public 
affairs, by rendering the opportunities to exercise this control in- . 
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frequent. At the end of three years, either a member still enjoys 
the confidence of his electors, or he does not. In the former case 
his position is strengthened by re-election; in the latter case, why 
should he continue to be the representative of those whose opinions 
he does not represent ? 

The House of Lords. —This branch of the legislature is composed 
of hereditary landowners who collectively own 14,258,527 acres of 
land, and whose collective incomes are about £15,000,000. They 
have persistently opposed, so far as they dared, every measure of 
reform brought forward during the present century, and more espe- 
eially every measure that has militated against their own class 
interests. Not only are they Conservative in the real sense of the 
word, but in the party sense. When a Conservative Ministry is 
in power they are useless, when a Liberal Ministry is in power they 
are actively pernicious. Notwithstanding their wealth they are not 
independent. They are place-hunters; they are clamorous for 
decorations, and they dip heavily into the public exchequer. In pay, 
pensions, and salaries, they annually divide amongst themselves 
(including the salaries of the bishops) £621,336 per annum. It 
may be an open question whether the system of one or two chambers 
is the more desirable. No sensible person, however, can advocate 
a chamber, destined to act with controlling impartiality, composed 
of enormously wealthy men, draining vast incomes from land, absorb- 
ing large amounts of public money in pay and pensions, and per- 
petually intriguing to secure the triumph of the party to which the 
great majority of them permanently belong. It is surprising that 
so astounding a legislative assembly as our House of Lords can have 
existed so long in a country inhabited by sane human beings, and its 
existence in any country where the paramount assembly is elected 
by a numerical majority would of course be out of the question. 

The forces of demecracy being thus organised, the traitors having 
been expelled from the camp, and a legislative assembly having been 
elected which would be the direct reflex of the national will, we may 
anticipate that no time will be lost in bringing the country into line 
with the spirit of the age. What will follow, however, is too wide a 
subject to enter into in this article, although a few of the political 
and social problems to the solution of which it will devote its energies 
may be briefly alluded to. It is doubtful whether even amongst 
democrats the majority regard the issue between a monarchy and a 
republic to be within the realm of practical politics. So long asa 
monarch reigns, but does not rule, the question is an academical one. 
To democrats, whether the ornamental figure-head of the State be a 
living human being, a piece of painted canvas, or a gilt club, is a 
matter of exceedingly small importance in their eyes. Moreover they 
recognise that the human figure-head has its advantages in a state 
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such as ours, where the tie that unites the metropolis with its colonies 
is of the slightest. What they object to is the needless and foolish 
expenditure which is arbitrarily connected with the institution of 
monarchy in this country. The monarch and the monarch’s family 
now cost about £800,000 per annum; and without any impeach- 
ment of the personal respect that is felt for the Queen, this expendi- 
ture is regarded not only as excessive, but as one for which 
there is no more inherent necessity than there would be to encircle 
the mace with strings of diamonds, were it, instead of an indi- 
vidual, our figure-head. 

Democrats can conceive an hereditary monarchy such as ours 
without the abject ceremonial or the vast expenditure of a court. 
Much indeed of what is now voted to the monarch goes to fill the 
pockets of members of the aristocracy, and of needy courtiers. The 
monarchy assuredly is not bound upin the annual payment of £4,000 
to a wealthy nobleman for walking backwards with a coloured 
stick on state occasions. In the United States the President receives 
£10,000 per annum, and lives in decent dignity, receiving all 
citizens who wish to pay their respectsto him. Between this modest 
sum and the £800,000 which our royal family costs us, there is a 
considerable margin for retrenchment. It need hardly be said that 
the Established Church will at once be disestablished and disendowed. 
It is estimated that about £3,000,000 per annum might revert to 
the nation from this source without injury to the rights of any 
individual. The money would be devoted to educational purposes. 
Religious equality is a cardinal article of the democratic creed, and 
to make persons contribute not only towards the cost of their own 
worship, but also towards that of another sect is, in the opinion 
of democrats, a flagrant violation of religious equality. Under 
a legislature where landowners have been paramount, the object 
of law has been to vest the ownership of the entire soil in the 
hands of a few. Democracy will reverse this, and strive by legal 
enactments to vest it in the hands of many. Practically, occupiers 
will become owners, or, to speak more accurately, will exercise 
those rights which are now in the hands of non-resident owners. 
It may be, too, that a law will be passed limiting the number of 
acres that can be owned by any person who does not farm them. 
Such a law would have its political as well as its economical advan- 
tages, for nothing can be more desirable than to break down the 
social prejudice which now attaches to the ownership of vast tracts 
of the national soil. Taxation will be based upon the excellent 
principle that a certain amount of money being required in order 
to meet the cost of government, those ought, in the main, to pay 
it who can best afford it. The sums that are now levied on industry 
by means of customs and excise will be raised by a progressive 
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income tax and a progressive succession duty. It is very clear 
that no individual can want more invested capital than such an 

amount as will produce in interest an income sufficiently large to 

enable him to gratify all his real and all his acquired wants. More 

is surplusage, and the owner of this surplusage has no real right to 

demand that society should be taxed to secure him in the possession 

of it. What can a man with a fortune beyond the very dreams of 
avarice do with his money? He has to compete in thousands with 

others as rich as himself for the possession of china cups and saucers, 

which may be intrinsically worth as many pounds, or he employs it 

in some other equally silly manner. Very large fortunes—as the 

Americans are learning—are a positive danger to a democratic state. 

To take from the individual all above a certain amount, however just 
in theory, might, however, have its disadvantages. To take one-half 
beyond the amount regarded as alike safe to the state and sufficient 

for the individual would be beneficial to both, and 50 per cent. 

might be laid down as the limit to which an income tax should in 
any case extend. It may be said that in this case accumulation 
would cease beyond the fixed amount. No harm would ensue if it 
did, but as a matter of fact it would not. Of course right to raise 
money for local purposes now possessed by ex-officio magistrates 
would be at once swept away. The principles of local self-govern- 
ment, viz. imposition of local taxes by the representatives of all 
the inhabitants of a locality, and local control over expenditure, 

would be pushed to their ultimate consequences. We should 
have elected parish boards in each parish, just as we have now. 
elected borough boards in municipal towns. In each county there 
would be an elected county board, and each board—county, municipal, 

or parish—would have full power over all matters which only affect 
its locality. The excellent system of local self-government which 
obtains in some of the New England states might be adopted by us 
almost in its entirety with signal advantage. Thus the people, by 
being allowed to control their local affairs, would receive a 
political education, and be better able than now to realise the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. Local self-government also, in 
the fullest acceptation of the word, would be accorded to Ireland, 

and in this way the long-standing grievance of the Irish would be 
removed. 

These are but a very few of the questions which would occupy the 
attention of a democratic legislature. Democrats are not such fools 
as to fancy that pauperism can be extinguished by law, nor that the 
difference between the lot of rich and poor will ever cease to exist. 
They indulge in no dream of absolute financial equality between man 
and man, nor do they desire to interfere with the rights of property, 
although they might wish to put an end to the so-called rights of 
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the few, when they involve the wrongs of the many. They would no 
longer permit the law to produce and perpetuate inequality, and be 
the servant of rich men but the master of poor men. Wealth would 
be more equitably partitioned, there would be fewer very rich men, 
and fewer men struggling and striving for the barest necessaries of 
existence. Thus the sum of human happiness would be more equally 
divided. Social distinctions would be dependent rather on merit 
than on birth or wealth. The public expenditure would be reduced 
to the lowest limit consistent with efficiency, and taxation would 
be properly apportioned. The resources of the country would be no 
longer squandered in wars to realise a wild dream of imperialism, 
or to secure to money-lenders the fruits of their spoliations. What 
is now a mere rhetorical phrase would become a reality: “ The 
public affairs of England would become the private affairs of every 
Englishman.” 

That Conservatives, that Whigs, that great landowners, and that 
millionaires should regret the advent of all this is conceivable. They 
have drawn a prize in life’s lottery ; like Doctor Pangloss, they con- 
sider that all is for the best in the best of worlds; they are convinced 
that legislation by them and for them is in accordance with the fit- 
ness of things. It has ever been so. An individual can seldom free 
himself from the illusion that a system is sound and good for all if 
it suits him. But between regretting that a thing will be, and 
believing that it will not be, there is a wide difference. Democrats 
are told that they are dreamers. And why? [Because they assert 
that if power be placed in the hands of the many, the many will 
exercise it for their benefit. Is it nota still wilder dream to suppose 
that the many will in future possess power, and use it, not to secure 
what they consider to be their interests, but to serve those 
of others? Did the landowners act thus in England as long as 
they were the possessors of power? Can any instance be shown in 
history—except in Rome when votes were bought (and we are 
seeking in every way to render bribery impossible)—in which a 
democracy acted with such astounding abnegation ? Is it imagined 
that artisans in our great manufacturing towns are so satisfied with 
their present position, that they will hurry to the polls to register 
their votes in favour of a system which divides us, socially, politically, 
and economically, into classes, and places them at the bottom, with 
hardly a possibility of rising? The schoolmaster has been abroad. 
The artisan no longer is an ignorant, besotted beast of burthen. 
He thinks ; he reasons ; he aspires. The poor village slave, too, the 
hewer of wood and the drawer of water, no longer regards his 
squire and his parson as beneficent beings, whose will is for ever to 
be his law. Is his lot so happy a one that he will humbly and 
cheerfully affix his cross to the name of the man who tells him that 
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it can never be changed for the better? That democrats should 
rejoice over the coming future is only natural, but that those who are 
not democrats should, /e cwur as /éger as that of M. Olivier, do every- 
thing in their power to pave the way for democracy by giving to all 
the franchise, and yet remain convinced that this will produce no fun- 
damental alterations in our social and political system, is, indeed, 
surpassing strange. We democrats know that democracy involves 
great changes, and we rejoice at its advent because we desire these 
changes. We know that artisans and agricultural labourers will 
approach the consideration of political and social problems with 
fresh and vigorous minds, and will judge them on their merits, 
without being warped by any prejudice in favour of what is, because 
it long has been. We, dreamers! We, theorists! It is because we 
know clearly the end we have in view, and because we know by 
what means we shall attain this end, that we shall succeed. Con- 
stitutionally we mean to alter the constitution. Whilst Whigs, 
Conservatives, and moderate Liberals are actuated by the paltry 
ambition of appending Right Honourable to their names, and are 
quarrelling for the spoils of office, we look steadily to the triumph 
of our principles. For the moment, we demand the equalisation of 
the franchise; we regard this as a step on the democratic path from 
which there is no turning back. Our next demands will be electoral 
districts, cheap elections, payment of members, and abolition of 
hereditary legislators. When our demands have been complied 
with we shall be thankful, but we shall not rest. On the contrary, 
having forged an instrument suitable for democratic legislation, we 
shall use it. 


H. Lanovucurre. 
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At the end of the year before last the two Universities Commissions 
appointed, by the Act of 1877, to reform the Universities and Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge respectively, brought their labours to a 
close ; and during the following session of Parliament the statutes 
which they framed ran unharmed (except in the case of Lincoln 
College, Oxford) the gauntlet of both Houses, and have now 
obtained by the Queen’s approval the force of law. Thus the 
re-organization of the two oldest and greatest of our seats of 
learning, those which in spite of the creation of three new degree- 
giving bodies, are still par excellence the English Universities, has 
been completed. Much was hoped from such a re-organization. 
Although less than thirty years ago there had been executive com- 
missions which dealt with Oxford and Cambridge, their work was 
chiefly that of destruction, of abolishing obsolete and practically 
mischievous restrictions of all sorts, and setting the universities and 
colleges free from those trammels. The Commissions which have 
just been sitting had a more difficult task before them. They had to 
reconstruct and remodel, and thereby to bring the universities up to 
the level of the present time. New studies had become important, 
which were not recognised there, or recognised imperfectly, both 
in the examinations and as regards the provision of teaching. In 
each university, therefore, there were needed new professorships, and 
these had to be established, the mode of electing to them and the 
conditions of their tenure determined, while existing professorships 
required to be better endowed. The provision of libraries, museums, 
art-collections, scientific laboratories and apparatus was deficient and 
had to be increased. No provision existed for defraying the cost of 
conducting scientific experiments, or of prosecuting historical or 
philological inquiries, or of editing, printing, and publishing treatises 
on scientific or literary subjects. or all these and other purposes 
the universities needed funds, and to supply these funds it was 
necessary to draw on college revenues. Moreover, the whole system 
of teaching had to be recast. A large number (in Oxford twenty-one, 
in Cambridge seventeen) of teaching bodies existed within each 
university, which was itself also a teaching body. Each college 
taught independently of every other college, and the colleges inde- 
pendently of the university, and the university of the colleges. Com- 
bination and co-operation were urgently called for to save a waste of 
power, and to enable the work to be done more perfectly and with a 
far more complete and developed specialisation ; or, at least, if it should 
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appear difficult to bring this about, all obstacles to co-operation were to 
be removed, so that funds might not be squandered and etforts wasted 
as they had heretofore been. The conditions on which fellowships 
and headships were held had to be considered and modified, so that 
these offices, on which by far the largest part of the revenues of 
Oxford and Cambridge is expended, should serve useful purposes, 
instead of being, as to a great extent they have been, prizes for 
youthful smartness or comfortable sinecures for dons whom they 
made lazy, if they did not find them so. 

These were some of the changes and reconstructions which the two 
Commissions were appointed to make. What have they accom- 
plished? What has been the total result for good of their labours ? 
They received from the Legislature, which no doubt felt its own 
incompetence to handle such problems, scanty and vague instructions. 
A large discretion was given them to settle things as they thought 
best. Some little power of resistance the colleges had, but it was 
such as the Commissioners easily could, and often did, overbear. 
The credit or discredit of the work, therefore, belongs to the Com- 
missioners; nor, though they were appointed by a Conservative 
Government, can any one say that a Liberal Government would 
be likely to have chosen commissioners any better qualified for the 
work ¢ For the rule in England seems to be, with both parties, to 
place on a Commission not men of special capacity or knowledge, 
but persons generally prominent, if not eminent, such as judges and 
bishops and leading members of either House of Parliament. 

The results are shortly these. Some new professorships have 
been created, and some others increased in stipend. Conditions have 
been attached to these professorships sufficiently strict to prevent the 
holder from being absolutely idle ; but no inducement has been given 
to make him zealous and energetic. Where the restriction of 
celibacy on fellowships existed, it has been withdrawn, and the tenure 
of a large part of the fellowships shortened, so that the “ prize- 
fellow,” as he is called, becomes in future quite a different sort of 
person, with only a slight interest in the welfare of his college. A 
little money, which in the case of Oxford may be called very 
little in proportion either to the wealth of the colleges or to 
the needs of the university, has been taken from the former for 
the latter. Finally, both headships and fellowships have been (with 
some trifling exceptions) thrown open to laymen. This last is the 
largest, and, in the opinion of nearly everybody connected with the 
universities, the best reform which the Commissions have carried 
out. Some other minor changes I pass over, because they would 
hardly be intelligible, without tedious explanations, to persons 
unconnected with the university system. Speaking generally, the 
above sums up what has been done in the way of solving the 
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problems which I have stated, problems which involve the failure 
or success of our greatest institutions for teaching and for the 
advancement of learning and science. 

It is not, however, all that has been done in the way of statute- 
making. The Oxford Commission has framed minute and highly 
complicated constitutions for each college, creating various classes of 
officers and stipendiaries among its members, Professor Fellows, and 
Tutorial Fellows, and Ordinary Fellows, allotting to each of these 
sets of persons certain sums out of the college revenues, fixing 
their numbers and the conditions they hold on, and, in short, 
creating in every college a distinct and separate teaching organi- 
zation, which puts the establishment of co-operation and combina- 
tion between different colleges and between the colleges and the 
university further off than ever. Formerly, whatever the faults 
of the college system, it was flexible. The fellows were all 
equal; and if they liked to try a new way of spending their funds 
for educational purposes, they could do it, or could combine with any 
other college or colleges for the purpose. Now they have a cast-iron 
scheme forced upon them, within whose cramping limits they must 
move. It is, in the case of many of the better and especially of 
the smaller colleges, a bad scheme, wasteful and inconvenient even 
now, and it will check all future development. The effect of 
these college constitutions on Oxford as a whole, is to create a very 
large number of places paid just well enough to enable a man to 
marry on them, but not well enough to enable him to keep a family 
in comfort—places in which, since the salary is fixed, he cannot 
improve his income by the best performance of his duties, from 
which there is no promotion except to a professorship, itself scarcely 
better paid, and equally without inducement to exertion—places 
where the work, mainly elementary, will be the same from year to ° 
year, and where the classes will be mostly small—places in which 
there will be little change of occupants, and which will have no 
attraction for men of zeal either for teaching or for learning. 

The Cambridge Commissioners have been less ambitious. They 
have left the teaching organization of the colleges in a judiciously 
vague and unregulated condition, providing, in the case of most of 
the smaller colleges, only for the existence of one tutor at least, and 
leaving the college free to appoint as many more college teachers, or 
as few, as it thinks fit, and to pay such stipends as it may from time 
to time find expedient. Thus room is given for future developments 
and changes which the growth of university teaching, or the more 
perfect combination of colleges for the purposes of a joint organiza- 
tion of college lectures open to all undergraduates, may render 
desirable. Moreover, a larger provision than in Oxford is made for 
university teaching by the wider power to appoint university readers 
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and university lecturers. So far the Cambridge statutes are sensibly 
better than those framed for Oxford. In other points, however, they 
are behind the needs of the time. In the case of many colleges a 
preference is given in the election to fellowships to members of the 
college, instead of admitting persons from other colleges ; and little or 
no security is taken for the choice of persons of conspicuous intel- 
lectual merit. Nor has the principle been fully adopted or con- 
sistently carried out that the colleges exist for the sake of the 
university, and that their endowments must be so applied as to 
promote its purposes. 

It is not, however, my object to enter into any minute criticism of 
the arrangements made by the Commissioners as regards colleges. 
The matter is too intricate for any one who is not familiar with the 
existing system and has not studied these statutes, nor is it very 
interesting to those who think that the Commissioners have been on 
the wrong track altogether. Still less have I any wish to complain 
of the members of the two Commissions, among whom there were men 
of the highest eminence (though indeed few who had any special 
knowledge of university affairs), and who laboured long and assidu- 
ously at the work entrusted to them. They may probably have 
thought that in giving them such scanty instructions the Legislature 
meant to indicate that they were to make no changes of principle. 
What I seek to point out is that they have not attempted to solve 
the great and vital problems which lay before them, how to make 
the universities, with their immense wealth and unequalled authority, 
serviceable to the whole nation, instead of only to the upper classes 
—how to enable them to give in abundance the highest teaching 
through the ablest teachers on all subjects. These were the really 
important problems, and to the solution of these the new statutes 
have brought us scarcely nearer. Indeed, by creating a large number 
of new vested interests they have (in the case of Oxford) actually 
postponed, if not destroyed, the hope of a solution. When Commis- 
sions have but just completed their work of so-called re-organization, 
it is plain that no further reforms of consequence can be expected for 
many years tocome. The new system, it will be said, must have a trial. 
You cannot always be pulling up the plant to see how it is growing. 
And if there were to be another attempt at reform, why should it 
be any more successful than this has been? ‘There is no reason to 
think that a Commission issued for Oxford by a Liberal Government 
would have effected any more than this one of the Conservative 
Government. Indeed, a Liberal Commission would probably have 
included, and been strongly influenced by, one eminent Liberal states- 
man, whose ideal university seems to be a body consisting of skilful 
private coaches trying to anticipate examiners, examiners trying to 
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baffle private coaches, and pupils with their eyes fixed on prize 
fellowships of £200 a year. 

What is the use, then, if the universities must now advance along 
the path which the Commissioners have marked out, of writing about 
the matter at all? Perhaps there is little use. If I thought I were 
expressing merely my own views, I should remain silent. But 
believing that I am stating, however imperfectly, the opinions of a 
considerable number of persons who have thought seriously on these 
questions, and have some practical experience of them, I shall 
attempt to set forth why these persons think that the reform of 
Oxford and Cambridge ought to have taken a different line. It was 
necessary to acquiesce in the statutes laid before Parliament, for the 
universities were sick and weary of being tinkered, ana preferred to 
accept anything rather than be subjected to a new Commission. But 
the world outside, which sees that the statutes have been accepted, 
must not suppose that silent acquiescence means satisfaction. On the 
contrary, it means disheartenment. 

What is it that her universities ought to do for England? Speak- 
ing broadly, and omitting details, one may enumerate four main 
functions. 

They ought to attract and educate the whole nation. I do not, of 
course, mean to say that they can be as useful in the way of general 
education to the middle classes as to the upper, nor to the humbler 
as to the middle, because the poorer a lad is the sooner he must begin 
to earn his living. But in a country where good elementary schools 
are within every one’s reach, and good intermediate schools’ avail- 
able at moderate fees to boys who have won free places at them by 
their performances at the elementary schools, as well as to the 
children of the middle class, there ought to be a large number of 
young men of superior intelligence and industry resorting to the 
university to obtain the best instruction not only in the branches of 
what we call liberal culture, but also in the various arts and sciences 
by which a livelihood is gained, that is, the old professions, and such 
employments as those of mining, scientific agriculture, applied 
chemistry and mechanics. There are, moreover, many sons of well- 
to-do people who have to think not so much of the money cost of a 
university course as of the time it occupies, persons who will come if 
they can leave, having received some substantial good, at twenty 
years of age, but who cannot afford to wait till they are twenty-three 
before entering on the main work of their lives. It may, therefore, 
be said that to secure such an afflux of students as the universities 
ought to have, both from the poorer and the richer classes, three con- 


(1) It is true that the provision of such intermediate schools is still inadequate: but 
they are being created partly by the enterprise of private associations or companies, 
partly (though certainly too slowly) under the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. 
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ditions ought to be present. Firstly, the universities ought to pro- 
vide a cheap education. Further, they ought to provide a practical 
education, that is to say, all sorts of professional and technical as 
well as general liberal instruction. Thirdly, they ought not only to 
offer a variety of courses or curricula leading to different degrees in 
arts or sciences, but also to strive to attract persons who have not 
time for going through one of these complete three or four-year 
courses, but simply wish to obtain the best attainable instruction in 
one particular subject, or group of subjects, irrespective of taking a 
degree at all. 

This brings us to the second function which the country has a 
right to expect from its highest educational institutions. It is their 
business to offer to all comers the best possible teaching in every 
subject, that is, to attract the most learned, skilful, and energetic 
men, give them a platform to speak from, set them to teach, both by 
public oral instruction and by showing pupils how to study, give them 
every motive of honour and interest for doing their best as teachers. 
A university which does this—which gathers to a focus the highest 
teaching power of the country, so that students can come with the 
certainty of finding what they seek—does everything. A university 
which does not do this, may be useful in other minor ways, but is 
on the whole a failure. All other matters—the arrangement 
of courses of instruction, the examinations for degrees, the regula- 
tions for the discipline of the students, the provision of prizes to 
stimulate industry—all these are insignificant in comparison. A 
university which did nothing at all except secure, as the earliest 
universities of Europe did, the presence of the most eminent scholars, 
philosophers, and teachers of the age within a certain local area, there 
to be listened to by young men eager, as young men naturally are 
eager, for knowledge, would have done enough even though it had 
neither colleges, nor scholarships, nor fellowships, nor headships, nor 
prizes of any other kind, nor degrees, nor examinations, nor any of 
those other countless subsidiary agencies in the organization of which 
we have become so absorbed as to have almost forgotten that they are 
nothing more than mere helps to that which existed before them and 
can exist in the utmost efficiency without them, public oral teaching. 

About the third function of a university, that of advancing letters 
and sciences, one need say little, because it has been of late years 
zealously pressed by certain reformers, so zealously as to have pro- 
voked a reaction on the part of those who fear that the endowment 
of research may degenerate into the research of endowment. Every 
association of learned and active teachers must of course incidentally 
advance the limits of knowledge: those who specially insist on this 
as a primary duty on the part of Oxford and Cambridge do ‘so on 
the ground of their great wealth, which, it is argued, might be 
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better expended in this way than in setting up large pecuniary 
prizes to be competed for. There is obviously much danger in con- 
ferring sinecures on men in the hope that they will enrich the world 
by discoveries. Ifin some cases the endowment helps a poor man to 
continue his work, in others it will check his ardour. But this 
objection does not apply to many ways in which a university may 
help serious students by collecting for their use things they could 
not procure themselves. Libraries cannot well be jobbed, nor 
museums, nor art-collections, nor laboratories. And there are many 
pieces of work which ought to be done, but which cannot be made to 
pay their way. A series of scientific experiments is the most obvious 
instance, though not the most pressing, because we have happily 
many wealthy men occupied or interested in scientific investigations, 
and because these, even where undertaken for the sake of knowledge 
only, frequently turn out profitable. The collating of a manuscript, 
or the editing of an unpublished book, or re-editing of one that has 
gone out of print, sometimes even the making of a translation or 
compiling of a lexicon, are specimens of work in the doing of which 
a learned corporation may fairly spend money, and incidentally aid 
the scholars to whom the work is entrusted. Such an institution as 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, presided over by 
a distinguished American scholar (Professor Goodwin) and supported 
by the contributions of nine American colleges, is an excellent 
example of the way in which money may be profitably spent for 
purposes of study and research. 

Lastly, a university may be expected to bear a part in movements 
for improving the education and raising the culture of those who 
cannot come directly to her as students. She may use her great 
position of authority and dignity, as well as her wealth, to recom- 
mend and guide enterprises that aim at providing stimulative 
instruction for the working classes in great towns, or for establishing 
local colleges there. She may send down lecturers; may perhaps 
extend some university privileges to those who teach or have studied 
satisfactorily in these institutions. She may become, I might 
almost say, the heart and centre of the educational organization of 
the country. 

To what extent do Oxford and Cambridge discharge these several 
functions? As respects that which has been last mentioned, they 
made a beginning some eighteen years ago in creating the Local 
Examination system ; and great as the incidental evils of that system 
have been, they are probably outweighed by its good services in 
stimulating a certain class of schools, and giving them new ideas. 
More recently Cambridge men have done admirable work in starting 
the University Extension movement, and the university has shown. 
itself ready to befriend the agencies that are at work in improvin 
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the higher education of women. But neither at Cambridge nor at 
Oxford (with few exceptions) have the colleges been willing or the 
Commissioners directed that a shilling of their revenues should be 
spent on any object outside the local areas in which they stand, 
while for aiding the education of women no pecuniary provision 
whatever has been made. 

With regard to the third of the above enumerated functions, 
something, yet not much, has been effected by the two Commissions. 
The university libraries, and the apparatus necessary for the pursuit 
and teaching of science, have been aided by grants of money. A 
common fund has been created as suggested by a provision intro- 
duced into the Act of 1877 while it was passing through Parliament, 
at the instance of persons who believed that research and discovery 
could be best promoted by enabling the university to pay for the 
doing of learned work or conducting of scientific inquiries in the 
manner I have already described. But the Commissioners have so 
starved this fund, making a scanty and inadequate provision for it, 
that it will be unable for a long time to come to render any such 
substantial services as had been expected from it. 

Next comes the more important question—How far do Oxford and 
Cambridge work for and tell upon the whole nation, and not merely 
that upper class which can indulge itself in luxuries. The function 
rests with them, though they are nominally two only out of five, 
because Durham is new, small, and of little fame, while the Owens 
College, Manchester (the active part of what is called the Victoria 
University), is also new, and has not yet had time to extend its 
influence beyond the limits of South Lancashire and Cheshire. It 
has grown so fast in esteem, and maintains so high a standard, that 
a great future may be safely predicted for it; but its creation can 
hardly be said to have lessened the responsibility of the older uni- 
versities. As London University does not teach, but merely 
examines, it does not come into the question. We may confine our 
inquiry, therefore, to Oxford and Cambridge. 

Now the population of England is over 25,000,000, and the 
undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge are about 5,000 in number. 
In Scotland there are more than 6,500 students to a population of 
less than 4,000,000. Germany has 22,500 students to a population 
of 43,000,000—that is, much more than twice as many in proportion 
as in England, though England is by far the richer country. It 
may, no doubt, be said, by way of explaining the small percentage 
of the English youth who resort to the universities, that many are 
practically getting a university education in other institutions—the 
physicians, for instance, in the schools of London, the agriculturists 
at Cirencester, the chemists in various technological establishments. 
True; but it may be answered, firstly, that in Germany also there 
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are institutions for professional instructions over and above the univer- 
sities; and, secondly, that the very substance of the complaint 
against Oxford and Cambridge is that the young men who ought to 
come to them to be taught go elsewhere to smaller institutions, 
where the elevating and enlarging influences of university life and 
teaching do not exist. They get instruction, but not that highest 
type of instruction which it is the special mission fof universities to 
provide. 

But, some one will reply, this is unavoidable. Take the case of 
physicians. Oxford and Cambridge, being small towns, cannot 
support large hospitals; medical students must therefore resort to 
schools like those of London or Edinburgh. No doubt. But 
although medical students cannot take the later part of their profes- 
sional curriculum in Oxford or Cambridge, what is to prevent them 
from going there (far more largely than is as yet the case even in 
Cambridge) for the earlier part of it, and for the later part of that 
general liberal education which forms the indispensable foundation 
for the scientific study of medicine? ‘There must be other causes 
to prevent their going. There are other causes—the same causes 
which act on the English middle class generally. Statistics apart, 
every one who knows the Continent of Europe and North America 
will agree that there is no country in which university education 
is so much a luxury as in England—none where the universities 
are so distinctively upper class rather than national institutions. 

The causes are plain enough. One which used to operate power- 
fully operates no longer—the exclusion, by religious tests, of persons 
not belonging to the Established Church. It is hard now to believe 
that less than thirty years ago all undergraduates were, at Oxford, 
required on matriculating to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and that 
down till 1871 the same test was attached to the degree of Master of 
Arts. Now no distinction exists, socially any more than legally, 
between Anglicans and Nonconformists and Roman Catholics ; and it 
will long be remembered, to the honour of the universities, that as it 
was chiefly by the exertions of their own members that the barriers 
of religious intolerance were broken down, so the present free system 
has been cordially accepted and loyally worked by all parties, even 
by those who had predicted dangers from it. But the other causes 
remain. One is the cost of a university course. Efforts have been 
made to reduce it by the establishment of Keble College at Oxford 
and Cavendish College at Cambridge, and by the admission at both 
universities of students who need not belong to any college, but, 
living in private lodgings, can regulate their expenses as they please. 
These well-meant attempts cannot be said to have solved the 
problem. Keble College is excellently managed, but it is strictly 
denominational ; Cavendish College, though increasing, is still new 
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and small. The unattached students occupy a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, both socially—from their being outside college life—-and still 
more educationally, because no adequate provision has yet been made 
for their instruction.’ To get the full benefits of the university as 
it is now organized, one must go to one of the older colleges and be 
prepared to spend from £140 to £200 a year. 

A second cause is the late age at which young men come to the 
university. Few enter before eighteen, most not till nineteen. 
As the ordinary degree course lasts for three years and the honours 
course four,” they cannot begin to learn the business of their 
lives before twenty-two or twenty-three years of age. Hence 
very few boys intended for commerce, or for a profession which, 
like medicine, requires a long special curriculum, are sent to 
the university. They go straight from school to the desk or the 
dissecting-room, when they might far better have left school at six- 
teen or seventeen, as young men do in Scotland, taken three years 
at the university, and then been ready to begin practical life, carry- 
ing away its training with them almost at the age which a mischievous 
custom now fixes as that of their entering it. Or take the case of 
the profession of teaching. The head masters of the larger endowed 
grammar schools and proprietary schools, together with some of the 
under masters in the highest schools (those which are called first 
grade), and a very few under masters in the schools next below these 
highest, have been educated at a university. The rest, including 
the vast majority of teachers at the intermediate or secondary 
endowed schools, as well as in private adventure schools, have never 
been to a university. They cannot afford the time and money. 
Theirs is an occupation in which university training would be 
specially valuable; and, in fact, teachers of the same rank in 
Germany, France, America, Scotland, are university men. In 
England the middle schools do not profit by the universities, and 
the education of the boys who use them suffers accordingly. 

Lastly, the universities do not attract students from all classes, 
because they do not give professional instruction. To give every- 
body a first-rate general liberal culture is a noble ideal for a uni- 
versity. But not everybody has time for such culture, and a 
university throws away half its usefulness which either refuses 


(1) The unattached students may, of course, go to the lectures of the professors; but, 
as will appear presently, the lectures are, in the subjects most generally studied, too few 
and often too special to supply adequate instruction. They are frequently allowed to 
attend college lectures, but they generally have no right to do so: it is mere matter of 
personal favour. The sum of £1,000 a year has been devoted by the Oxford Com- 
missioners to the providing of instruction for them: it remains to be seen how this sum 
will be applied, and with what results 

(2) Four in Oxford, three, three and a half, or four in Cambridge, according to the 
course of study. 
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professional training to those who have not had the general liberal 
education, or forgets that professional training, given in a truly 
philosophical and scientific spirit, may be made stimulating and 
cultivative as well as practically useful. It would be a fine thing, 
no doubt, to take every lad who was going to be an engineer, or a 
doctor, or an attorney, through Sophocles and Kant, and the Differ- 
ential Calculus, and a course of modern history. But if that cannot 
be done, is it not better that the lad should learn his mechanics and 
law and physiology in a university, from teachers who have an 
educational as well as a practical end in view, and in the company 
of fellow-students whose ideas and pursuits are different from his 
own and will enlarge his horizon, rather than that he should be 
warned off because he has not passed through the theoretically best 
preliminary course? Considering that most men spend all their lives 
in the practice of some gainful art, itis surely a great thing that 
they should have been given in youth a worthy and scientific con- 
ception of that art. As it is, the English universities, in the pursuit 
of this ideal liberal education, have dropped that professional 
instruction which they gave in the Middle Ages, and which is still 
given by their sisters in Germany, Scotland, Scandinavia, and to a 
considerable extent in America also. 

These three causes are amply sufficient to account for the scanty 
attendance at the universities of England when compared with the 
wealth and population of the country. A university education, 
which ought to be regarded as a necessary for every one of fair 
abilities and industry who can be spared from some practical occu- 
pation till twenty years of age, is in England a luxury, granted only 
to the sons either of the affluent or of those who, like the clergy, 
having been at the university themselves, are loth to deny their 
children what they remember with delight. To remove these causes, 
and make the universities attractive to all classes, was among the 
chief duties of the Commissions. So far as can now be seen, they 
have done wonderfully little to discharge it. Education remains as 
costly as it was, and we have the strange spectacle of the best 
endowed universities in the world being those which are least useful 
to and least used by the poor. Some figures, which I take from a 
pamphlet recently published in Oxford, will show how the matter 
stands as respects that university :— 


‘‘The Commissioners have established 131 endowed teaching offices in the 
colleges (excluding Keble and Hertford Colleges, which lay outside the juris- 
diction of the Commission). They have provided, out of the college endow- 
ments, a sum of £50,800 for the payment of these college teachers. They have 
further allotted out of college endowments a sum of £39,500 to scholarships 
and exhibitions for undergraduates, making £90,300 expended from college 
endowments for the education of undergraduates as members of colleges. In 
addition to this, the undergraduates themselves pay to their college teachers a 
sum (in round numbers) of £46,000, making a total of £136,300 spent in the 
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college teaching of undergraduates. The number of undergraduates in the 
colleges was in 1881 2,264: therefore we get an expenditure of £60 on the 


education of each undergraduate. The calculation will appear better from this 
Table :— 


£ 
Sum payable from college endowments to college teachers . 50,800 
Sum payable from college endowments for scholarships and 
exhibitions : ; r ? 4 ‘ : . 39,500 
Sum paid by undergraduates for instruction tocollege teachers 46,000 


Total sum paid in respect of the college teaching of 2,264 
undergraduates 


. ° . : £136,300 
= £60 for each undergraduate.” 


Observe further (1), That this is irrespective of all sums paid 
out of the endowment fund to university professors and readers, 
whose principal business is to teach undergraduates. (2) That this 
is also irrespective of all sums paid by undergraduates to private 
“coaches.” (3) That of these 2,264 undergraduates, not one-half 
can be said to study, or to derive any substantial educational benefit 
from their university course. 

It is a little odd to find that, after this enormous expenditure from 
endowments, the university should have been obliged last summer 
to replenish her exhausted treasury by raising the taxes payable to 
her by undergraduates by a sum of £5 (£1 additional fee on en- 
tering for Responsions—the first university examination—£1 
annually additional dues for four years). There must be something 
strangely wrong about such a system. Some serious attempt ought 
to have been made to render the vast sums expended in scholarships 
and fellowships more distinctly helpful to those who need help, 
or at least so to use the endowments as to make instruction 
cheaper. The age at which students enter remains, so far as the 
Commissions are concerned, just where it was, except that they have 
fixed the limit of age for college scholarships at nineteen. No one 
would propose to forbid persons to come to the university at any 
age. Very eminent men have come up at thirty. But surely some- 
thing could be done, and if so, why not by such high authorities 
as these Commissioners, to check or discourage the evil of keeping 
boys at school till nineteen, when it is too late for the great majority 
to go to the university at all. Finally, professional training remains 
almost where it was, that is to say, practically non-existent. The 
two Commissions have increased the salaries of one or two professional 
chairs ; but neither in medicine, nor in law, nor in the more modern 
scientific professions have they created substantially adequate 
faculties of teachers. 

There remains one more function of a university to be considered, 
that of giving the best teaching in all subjects to all comers. The 
means of doing this may be thus summarized :— 

A public teacher for every subject that is worth teaching. 
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That teacher the ablest man, the most learned and most active, that 
can be procured. 

Every motive and opportunity given him to do his best. 

Every encouragement and facility offered to all persons to come and 
listen to his lectures, whether or no they want to take a complete 
university course. 

If we ask whether Oxford and Cambridge provide such teaching, 
we must begin by admitting that the proportion of teachers to 
students is sufficiently large. In Oxford the total number of 
university professors and readers and college tutors and lecturers 
was in 1881 (before the Commissioners’ statutes) about 230, in Cam- 
bridge about the same; and to these we must add an unascertain- 
able, though no longer large, number of private tutors, those whom 
undergraduates call ‘“coaches.’’ (College instruction has so much 
improved of late years that these coaches have not now, especially at 
Oxford, the importance they enjoyed thirty years ago. At Cam- 
bridge they are still deemed indispensable for those who aim 
at success in the mathematical tripos). The professors and readers, 
although superior in dignity, are (except in the department of 
natural science) far inferior in importance to the college teachers. 
Their place in the educational system is secondary and subordinate. 
They lecture but little, on an average thirty-six or forty-eight 
hours in the year; whereas the Scotch professor and the German 
professor teach at least two hours daily during the whole session. 
They receive either no fee at all (which has been and may perhaps 
continue to be the rule, especially at Oxford), or a fee so small 
as to furnish no motive for exertion. They have no certainty of 
obtaining an audience; and if they get one, owe it to the friendli- 
ness of such college tutors as may tell their pupils to go to the 
professor. In general their audiences are small, because the students 
are occupied not in learning the subject, but in preparing for an 
examination in it (a very different matter), and perhaps sometimes 
because the professors, feeling the unreality of the whole thing, do 
not greatly exert themselves to make the lectures attractive. They 
have hitherto had no control over the degree examipations, and they 
have no rooms to lecture in, but are obliged either to get the leave 
of their college to use its dining-hall, or to take refuge in some room 
that happens to be for the moment unused, in some university build- 
ing. It is amusing to observe how this bewilders the intelligent 
foreigner who visits Oxford. Aiter he has been shown an array of 
splendid buildings, dining-halls, chapels, examination-rooms, and so 
forth, he asks where the university lecture-rooms are. He is told 
that there are none. It is the college tutors and lecturers who do the 
substantial teaching work of the place. But they work not for the 
university, but each for his own college. Twenty-three colleges and 
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halls at Oxford, seventeen at Cambridge (besides Cavendish and 
Selwyn), maintain as many separate sets of teachers, whom the 
college appoints, controls, pays, and who have legally no duties 
except towards the members of their own colleges respectively. 
They are (or rather they were, until the change made a few years 
ago, to which I shall presently refer) all teaching the same things, 
that is, the subjects prescribed for the degree examinations, but they 
teach them in a double set of lectures, one set being intended for 
those who take the ordinary course (the so-called pass-men or poll- 
men), the other for those who seek honours. Any one can see 
what a preposterous waste of power such a system involves. 
Twenty-two small sets of teachers, all within the radius of half 
a mile, teaching twenty-two different sets of small classes in the 
same subjects (each set of teachers generally consisting of three 
or four men only), obliged to undertake all the topics recog- 
nised in the principal examination schools (or triposes, as they 
are called at Cambridge) ; each teacher, therefore, obliged to under- 
take several of these topics, so that nobody has the time or strength 
to devote himself to his own proper line, follow it out, and give the 
most thorough teaching in it—this is a system whose growth when 
university teaching had fallen into decay we can explain, but whose 
continuance in an era of reconstructive zeal it is hard to compre- 
hend. In fact efforts have been made during the last fifteen years by 
the colleges themselves to reform it. Combinations of colleges have 
been formed and arrangements made by which the lectures at one 
college may be attended by students from other colleges, so that both 
at Oxford and at Cambridge the waste of force and the hindrances 
to specialisation have been sensibly diminished. Such arrangements 
were necessarily complicated and temporary, depending on the will 
of the governing body of each college, and requiring to be varied 
from time to time. They were not a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. But they pointed to the true solution. They indicated the 
direction which a complete reform and reconstruction ought to take. 
It might have been expected that the Commissioners would see this, 
and would bring about, with their wide parliamentary powers, what the 
colleges could not fully accomplish. At Cambridge there was indeed 
a difficulty in the existence of two very large colleges, and particu- 
larly of one great and splendid foundation, which, being almost a 
university in itself, could hardly be forced into a line with the rest, 
and might claim to be allowed to maintain a complete and inde- 
pendent educational staff. At Cambridge, therefore, more room 
might have been given for separate action ; and in fact the colleges 
have been left quite free to combine or not as they think best. But 
at Oxford, where no college holds any similar predominance, the 
obstacles were far slighter. However, instead of following the natural 
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tendency which had so plainly shown itself, the Oxford Commis- 
sioners have done their best to destroy what freedom of action the 
colleges had possessed and were beginning to use wisely. In each 
college their new statutes have established a complete educational 
staff, perpetuating in a worse, because more permanent, form all the 
mischief of the old system. As for the professoriate, the Commis- 
sioners have practically left it what it was, a mere fifth wheel to the 
coach. Stipends have been raised, although to a sum which will in 
many cases be found insufficient to attract the best men.’ Some few 
new chairs have been created. But the capital evil remains that the 
professors (except in the department of natural science, in which the 
colleges do not and cannot attempt to provide teaching or apparatus) 
are little better than ornamental. They cannot get classes, except by 
the favour of the college tutors; and what more depressing than to 
lecture to a handful of men? They have no stimulus to exertion in 
the possibility of increasing their income by the fees of students. In 
every department of knowledge there are many important subjects 
for which no chair exists. In the University of Berlin there 
are in all sixty-five ordinary professors and sixty-nine extraor- 
dinary, besides a multitude of Privat Docenten, giving instruction 
in every imaginable subject. Leipzig counts one hundred pro- 
fessors; Munich, seventy-eight. In Harvard University, at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, there are six professors, men of first-rate 
ability, teaching English (Anglo-American) law; Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have each but one. Even such teaching as the university 
does provide is fenced about with conditions and restrictions 
which deprive it of half its value. Nobody now goes to Oxford 
because he wants to learn physiology, or modern history, or com- 
parative philology, or ethics, or international law, and knows that 
first-rate teaching in all these subjects is to be had there. If he 
went, his college would not permit him to devote himself to any one 
of these, because they would interfere with his preparing for the pre- 
scribed examinations. No; he must throw himself, whatever his age, 
whatever his previous training, whatever his plans of life, into the 
regular millstream of the degree course and be carried down it for four 
years. He must, at Oxford, pass his responsions and moderations 
before he can be permitted to touch philosophy, or natural science, or 
history, or law, and then he must work at certain books with a view to 
a certain examination placed before him. In a word, Oxford and 
Cambridge have thought so exclusively of this degree course and the 
ordinary public school-boy who is to pass through it, that they have 


(1) One might have expected that where the professor had no chance of sensibly 
increasing his income by fees, the Commissioners would have given him a propor- 
tionately larger salary. But these chairs—chairs in subjects which attract few students 
—are just those{to which the smaller salaries have been allotted. 
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well-nigh forgotten the supreme duty and function of a university 
And now that the Commissions have tightened and stiffened their 
teaching organization, which sets before it this sole object, the true 
ideal of a university seems further from realisation than ever. 

I am not arguing against the propriety of having regular degree 
courses. For many students, and at present for the large majority of 
our English students, they are desirable. A university does well to 
announce that no one shall have that ancient degree in arts, which 
is supposed (however erroneously) to denote that the student has 
received a sound liberal education, unless he has approved his know- 
ledge in certain branches of literature, science, and philosophy. Young 
men of seventeen do require to be directed to the best studies, and 
there are certain studies, to be taken in a certain order, which are 
the best to give a general liberal culture. This ought they to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone. For the complaint made 
is, that this is practically the only thing which the universities set 
before themselves, and that they do it by agencies, powerful no 
doubt, but full of danger. We are all beginning to know what is the 
character of the examination system in education. At Oxford (the 
different character of Cambridge studies requires a slightly different 
description for Cambridge) it is admirably stimulative in certain 
directions. It trains a man to have his knowledge at his fingers’ 
ends and to dispose it with singular effectiveness; it teaches him 
to extemporise smartly, sometimes brilliantly ; it turns out clever 
leading-article writers, ready and plausible speakers; it gives the 
power of seeing several sides of a question, the weak points of every- 
thing. As I remember to have heard a famous Oxford lecturer of 
twenty years ago say, “If my university has taught me anything, 
I hope it has taught me how to sneer.” But it leaves no time for the 
patient following out of any favourite study, or for any reading 
beyond what the examination course requires. It dwarfs individuality 
by running every mind into the same mould; it chills the passion 
for truth by making the learner care less for ascertaining what 
is the best and right view of a question than what are the neat 
things that can be said about it; it gives a false conception of study 
by accustoming men to run rapidly through a book or a topic so as 
to snap up its salient points and get them into a form which 
admits of rapid statement, instead of mastering it thoroughly and 
meditating on it deeply ; it sets before young men as the goal of 
their efforts, not knowledge or wisdom, but distinction and pecuniary 
prizes; and, as if the passion for success were not already sufficiently 
strong in England, it makes, not learning, not culture, not the deve- 
- lopment of the whole intellectual and moral nature, but emulation 
and the thirst for advancement in life the influences and motives 
which dominate the mind just when it is most impressionable and 
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most capable of unselfish enthusiasm. These are its results on the 
candidates for the higher honour degrees and the fellowships, those 
who, forming less than one-third of the undergraduates, are the only 
students that can be said to study. As for those who take what are 
called the pass or poll courses, the university does not seriously 
attempt to educate them. They are worried by examinations and 
lectures, not so much with a view to their mental benefit as to pre- 
vent the evils which unchecked idleness would involve; and they 
look upon examinations and lectures as disagreeable interruptions 
to those amusements which are for them the real business of 
university life. 

I do not wish to overstate the case against the present system. 
Not only are there many distinguished men among the college as 
well as the university teachers at Oxford and Cambridge, there is a 
keen intellectual activity among the students. The social life in the 
better colleges, with its unequalled opportunities for forming life- 
long friendships, its easy and cordial intercourse between the teachers 
and the taught, is something which no man who has once enjoyed it 
can ever forget. It is both more refined and more stimulating than 
any other places of education can offer. In it, far more than in their 
ancient buildings, their sumptuous appointments, their exquisite 
gardens, their air of medieval dignity, their solemn train of 
historical associations, lies the glory and the charm of the two great 
English universities. But all this must not make us forget that 
those functions which the country requires from them of serving 
all classes of its population, and of giving an abundant supply of 
the best teaching in all subjects, have not been fulfilled by them 
hitherto, and will not be the better fulfilled in consequence of these 
two Commissions. 

He who seeks the cause of this failure will be driven to find no 
small part of it in the endowments with which the well-meaning 
munificence of founders and benefactors has loaded the colleges. 
Turgot and Lord Sherbrooke would seem to be right in holding that 
the evils of charitable endowments are incurable, and that they injure 
education just as they have injured the poor and the Christian Church. 
Spontaneous development, adapting itself to the needs of the time, 
appears to be the universally true and safe rule in human affairs and 
institutions; and as endowments have in a hundred other instances 
prevented such development and perpetuated unsuitable forms, so 
now they have obliged the Commissioners to keep up a wasteful 
system and to pass by the real and vital needs of the time. It would 
probably be better for Oxford and Cambridge if all their endowments 
(except, perhaps, those of some few college scholarships and fellow- 
ships) were sunk in buildings, libraries, and apparatus, and not a 
penny paid to any one by way of salary. However, this is a 
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speculation which need not be pursued, for no such radical change 
would have a chance of being considered. Nor is there much use 
in suggesting any scheme of improvement. There have been many 
such; there are many such still current among university reformers. 
The present writer has his scheme, but sees no object in taking up 
the pages of this Review in stating it; for we are now, alas! not 
at the beginning, but at the end, of a reform of the universities. 
The Commissions have done their work, and no comprehensive 
reform, no reform which will embrace all the colleges, and the 
universities with the colleges, can be attempted for many years 
to come. The prospect is not cheering. With all her unrivalled 
advantages, all her wealth, all the dignity and influence she enjoys 
in the country, all the eminent men who have adorned her, Oxford 
seems likely to continue to be little more than a training school of 
literary rhetoric for the upper classes. 

Nevertheless, it may be worth while, having dwelt on the faults 
of the present system, to indicate the principal changes which, in the 
opinion of those whose views I have been endeavouring to state, 
would raise the two universities into a sounder condition, and bring 
them into harmony with the needs of our time. Something may 
be done, even without a comprehensive reform under parliamentary 
authority, by the action of each university herself and of the several 
colleges, when once they have learnt to work towards a common object. 

These changes would be, as respects both Cambridge and Oxford, 
the following :— 

I. Recognition of the principle that the colleges exist for the sake 
of the university, and that the application of their endowments must 
be entirely subordinated to university ends. 

II. Enforcement of this principle by largely increased contribu- 
tions from the colleges to the funds of the university. 

III, Establishment of a complete system of university instruction, 
by largely increasing the number of professors and other university 
teachers, so that there shall be abundance of lectures given in every 
department of human knowledge, and particularly in professional 
subjects, such as medicine, law, engineering, applied chemistry. 

IV. Raising the efficiency of public university teaching by making 
a considerable part of the teacher’s income depend upon fees in all 
cases where large classes can be looked for. (In subjects which 
attract few students he must, of course, continue to be paid by salary 
chiefly). 

V. Restriction of the educational functions of the colleges to the 
giving of what may be called private and personal help and advice 
to their junior members. 

VI. Sucha modification of the examination system as will greatly 
diminish the present stress of competition, and thereby 
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(a) Leave the student’s mind in a more free, natural, and healthy 
condition. 

(6) Lead the colleges to desist from the practice of teaching and 
training the undergraduates with a view solely to the winning of 
examination honours. 

VII. Attracting students who do not intend to take a degree 
course, but only to pursue some one subject or group of subjects. 
This to be accomplished partly by the provision of better and wider 
university instruction (III. supra), partly by making it known that 
such students, whether in a college or unattached, will be, so long 
as they are diligent, placed on a footing of equality with those who 
follow the regular degree courses. 

VIII. Inducing students, and especially those intended for mer- 
cantile life, or for the less learned professions, to come up at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen, instead of nineteen. 

IX. Such an improved application of college endowments as will 
make them more helpful to the poorer class, and less liable to be 
engrossed by those who do not need them.’ 

X. Such changes in the degree courses and methods of teaching 
as may serve to diminish the idleness and indifference to learning of 
the majority of the students. (I cannot hold, with some ardent 
reformers, that the so-called ‘‘ pass-men,” or “ poll-men,”’ should be 
prevented from coming to the university, believing that they gene- 
rally gain something by their three years there. But it is a great 
reproach to Oxford and Cambridge that nearly one-half of their 
students should leave them having received no sensible intellectual 
impulse, having formed no taste for any kind of study.) 

Although these suggestions apply to both universities, the second 
and third seem more specially appropriate to Oxford, because at 
Cambridge more money has been given to the university, and a 
larger provision made for the creation of university readerships and 
lectureships. A Cambridge friend, whose name, were I to mention 
it, would give far more weight to his opinion than any I could hope 
to have allowed to my own, holds that an eleventh suggestion should 
be added, viz. :— 

XI. Abolition of prize fellowships. Their retention, in his view 
and that of those who at Cambridge think with him, will probably 
prevent the due development and successful working of any profes- 
sorial system of university instruction. The point is of less import- 
ance as regards Oxford, because there the number of prize fellowships 
will probably be smaller, and because such fellowships are there 
awarded by examinations held by each college for itself, whereas in 


(1) I admit the difficulty of doing this, but believe that much more may be done 
towards it than the Commissioners have attempted. To indicate the means, however, 
would take up far more space than is here ayailable. 
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Cambridge they are given (in nearly all colleges) upon the results of 
the University tripos examinations. 

Of the above suggestions the fifth is that which will be considered 
most revolutionary. It could not be adequately defended without 
entering into details unsuited to an article like the present. I con- 
fine myself, therefore, to remarking that under the existing Oxford 
system, as reconstructed by the Commission, the college teaching 
must necessarily dwarf and paralyze that of the university, without 
being able to effect what might be effected by a proper body of 
university teachers. So far from wishing to destroy the colleges, as 
social institutions, I am profoundly sensible of their value, and trust 
they may long continue to be a distinctive and conspicuous feature 
in English life. As respects most of the other objects proposed, it 
is not so much their desirability that needs to be established, as the 
possibility of attaining them, and the means to be employed. But 
in these matters, the great thing is to have faith in the power of true 
principles. Let us get hold of a sound principle, and trust to it; 
let us not be afraid of trying all sorts of experiments in applying 
it. Education is more of a science, more of an experimental science, 
than we generally suppose. The difficulty is, as in every other 
department of practical politics and economics, to eliminate prejudice 
- and to overcome the resistance of vested interests. 

The late Dean of Westminster was fond of quoting the saying of the 
great Scottish economist who, when entertained at Oxford more than 
forty years ago, exclaimed, after he had been shown all the sights of 
the city, “No place of education in the world has such oppor- 
tunities as this, and no place,’’ he added after a pause, ‘‘ makes so 
little use of them.” There is still too much truth in thesaying. Yet 
no one who remembers how great has been the progress made since 
it was uttered ought to despond of the future. Contrast the pre- 
sent activity of the universities, the zeal of their teachers, their 
sensitiveness to the opinion of the country, the interest which the 
country takes in them, with the apathy and sloth of last century, 
when the juniors drank and hunted, and the seniors drank and slept. 
They are doing more for England than they have done at any time 
since the sixteenth century. But England, too, has far more work 
to do, and expects more help from them, not merely in the field of 
pure learning, but in that of her political and material interests, 
The duties and responsibilities of her Empire are an enormous 
burden, a burden which grows even in the hands of those who would 
fain keep it within limits, She is more and more pressed by the 
competition of other countries, some of them possessed of far greater 
material resources. To hold her great place and fulfil her great 
mission in the world she needs to develop to the uttermost the moral 
and intellectual forces of her people, to bring the best men to the 
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front, and give them the completest equipment of ideas and acquire- 
ments, together with the highest sense of civic duty, and the 
deepest reverence for those relations of the present to the past which 
England has maintained unbroken, and which her ancient universities 
so well typify. Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque. 

There is an even wider aspect of this university question, on which, 
before concluding, a word or two may be said. England is no 
longer what she was a century and a half ago, an isolated nation 
living by herself and for herself. She is the intellectual heart and 
centre of a vast population dispersed throughout the world, which 
speaks her language, reads her literature, follows and is swayed by 
all the religious and philosophical and artistic movements which 
pass over her, looks back to her older history as its history, regards 
her as a parent, and her soil as home. This population, which is 
already some sixty millions as against the thirty-five millions of the 
United Kingdom, will, in half a century more, have reached two 
hundred millions in North America alone: nor will the severance of 
political ties, if it should come in the case of some of the great colonies, 
make any more difference than it does in the case of the United 
States to those far more potent bonds which community of blood and 
speech and ideas and customs have spun. Our relations with 
the whole of this English race outside England are more cordial 
than they have ever been before. The colonists have no longer the 
old grounds of complaint. The Americans in the United States, 
now that they see that we respect them as our equals, are far less 
jealous than heretofore ; indeed, it may be said that jealousy is being 
rapidly replaced by sympathy. They, who know us better than we 
as yet know them, are coming to feel that they are substantially one 
people with the English; as those who in England watch America 
most closely are similarly perceiving that we are one people with 
them ; and that if we have something to teach, we have also much to 
learn and to gain. Communication has become so easy and so cheap 
that it takes a shorter time, and involves less risk, to reach London 
from San Francisco or Melbourne than it took in Queen Anne’s 
time to reach it from Inverness. We see every spring larger and 
larger numbers of wealthy men from Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and still greater throngs of travellers of all conditions from 
the United States, landing on our shores and finding themselves, if 
they stay for a month or two, quickly and easily domesticated among 
us. The influence which England exercises by her literature over all 
this population she might, no doubt to a far smaller, but still to a con- 
siderable extent, exercise by her universities. They have advantages, 
both intellectual and social, which no colonial university can for a 
long time approach, and which very few American universities can at 
present claim to rival. The sons of the rich have already begun 
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to come from Australia and Canada, and will no doubt come more 
and more generally as the level of culture continues to rise in those 
new communities. When a young American crosses the Atlantic to 
complete his education, it is usually to Germany that he goes, because 
he rightly believes that there he is likely to find the most completely 
organized system of instruction in every subject. If England offered 
instruction equally good and equally complete, he would prefer an 
English university, whose social life would be not only far more 
accessible and agreeable to him, but also far more instructive, since 
England is of more consequence to America and America to Eng- 
land than any other country can possibly be to either. Such students 
would seldom come to take the full degree course. They would 
have gone through a course and obtained a degree at their own 
collegesalready. They would come to get the best teaching in some 
particular department during a year or two, and at the same time to 
learn to know England, a more valuable piece of knowledge for the 
Transatlantic visitor than to learn German or to know Germany or 
France. And if only the English universities could afford those 
attractions of a free entrance and ready access to the best teaching 
in all subjects which the universities of Germany now provide, they 
would come in numbers sufficient to form a new social tie and a new 
source of political goodwill between the two countries. 

If any reader thinks this suggestion fanciful, I can only reply by 
saying that it has been formed after conversation with eminent men 
in the universities of America, who do not so regard it, and by 
asking such a reader to reflect on the astonishing growth not only 
of the population of America, but of that part of the population, 
relatively larger than here, which is rich enough to be able to cross 
the ocean for the sake of pursuing learning and science. However, 
be it fanciful or not, it lies outside the main thesis of this article. 
Whether Oxford and Cambridge can do anything for the English 
race throughout the world, they can do much for it in England— 
much more than they have done in time past, or than, it must 
regretfully be added, they seem on the road to do for it now. 

JAMES Bryce. 
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THE notable advance, in recent years, in the value of British 
securities of the more solid kind, has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. That advance has not only been large but gradual, and the 
prudent investor has been perplexed to account for it. One operating 
cause, which may readily prove to have been the chief one, has been 
left out of the reckoning. It is now, however, more generally 
admitted that the enhancement of the values of home and colonial 
securities has been due in some measure to distrust of the securities of 
foreign countries. There has assuredly been reason for such distrust. 
The prosperity of the years preceding the panic of 1875 was a 
spurious prosperity. Our foreign trade had been enormous and 
prices had been high. Great Britain manufactured, produced, 
exported, and sold large quantities of merchandise at apparently 
a large profit; she even received payment for her goods in cash. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, she herself provided the money. The 
purchases of the foreigner in the English market, which enriched 
the Exchequer and caused trade to be driven at high pressure, were 
made with English money—with the proceeds of English loans to 
foreign governments and subscriptions to foreign enterprises. The 
enterprises for the most part proved profitless; the foreign govern- 
ments into whose coffers our capital had gone, either through poverty 
or dishonesty, have not paid the interest on their debts. The result 
was an amount of disaster sufficient to alarm that least discriminating 
and most careless speculator in the world, the English investor. 
Distrust, as has been said, of all foreign securities succeeded the 
previous excess of confidence. It was only natural that the feeling 
should be carried to the other extreme, and that, in the remem- 
brance of numerous defaults, we should have forgotten the few 
instances of the punctilious fulfilment of engagements. In short, 
investors have, in this respect, used no discrimination. The absence 
of this quality has resulted in a short-sighted policy, unjust on the one 
hand to some of our best customers, and prejudicial, on the other, to 
the investor. To place all foreign loans and enterprises under the 
ban of one universal condemnation has been equally impolitic and 
inequitable. For of foreign states there are the honest as well as 
the dishonest, the solvent as well as the insolvent; whilst England, 
least of all nations, can afford to dispense with the custom of the 
former, or to relinquish the profitable employment of her capital 
in legitimate foreign enterprise. 

Of the hundreds of millions loaned or invested abroad in the few 
years of inflation, the greater portion went to the New World, and 
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was sent there with disastrous results. Even the United States, 
solvent as a country, has failed to pay interest on a great portion 
of the British capital then invested in her railroads. And whilst 
this has been the case with the Great Republic, most of the other 
States—Mexico and Peru, Guatemala and Honduras, Costa Rica 
and Ecuador, Bolivia and Uruguay—have become synonymous 
for repudiation or insolvency. The consequence is that the ordinary 
investor lumps together all South American securities, the good, the 
bad, and the indifferent. He forgets the exceptions to the general 
rule of default—that three of the States, Chili, the Argentine Con- 
federation, and Brazil, have faithfully fulfilled their engagements. 

It would, I think, be worth while to attempt to dispel these fallacies 
by an inquiry into the economic conditions of the foreign countries 
habitually applying for English capital for industrial enterprises. 
Such an inquiry, if thorough in its nature and helped by personal 
knowledge of the facts, should result in showing how far our con- 
fidence has a substantial basis. What, therefore, I now propose to 
do in reference to the empire of Brazil is to describe its industrial 
enterprises, and especially its railways, their present position and 
future prospects; and to supplement this with a brief survey of the 
political, social, and economic conditions of the country and its 
resources. Such a study will, at all events, prove a useful guide 
to readers unacquainted with the subject, and will help them toa 
just appreciation of Brazil as a field for the employment of British 
capital. In selecting this one country for the inquiry, I have no 
desire to disparage the prospects offered by either Chili or the 
Argentine Confederation. But the former is, at the moment, in 
some little financial confusion in consequence of the war with Peru. 
The extent, too, of Chilian territory is comparatively small, and 
her prosperity is relatively dependent too much on the production 
of copper. The resources of the Argentine Confederation are 
undoubtedly boundless; but, compared with Brazil, its government 
is unsettled. Brazil, on the other hand, possesses not only unlimited 
resources, but resources of the most varied nature, and also enjoys 
the advantage of a settled government in the form of a limited 
monarchy, such as few countries but our own can boast. 

The empire of Brazil lies between the mountain ranges of Peru 
and Bolivia on,the west, and the Atlantic Ocean on the east, along 
which it has a coast-line extending from four degrees above the 
equator, near the mouth of the Amazon, in the north, to thirty-three 
degrees south, within 300 miles of the estuary of the River Plate. 
The length of this coast-line is nearly 4,000 miles. The country has 
the great width of 2,600 miles about eight degrees south of the 
equator. It narrows considerably towards its northern frontier, 
whilst towards the south the width gradually diminishes to a com- 
parative strip of land lying between the river Uruguay and the sea, 
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and bordered by the republic of Uruguay. This territory of 
3,200,000 square miles is as large as that of the United States be- 
tween the Atlantic and the great lakes. Two magnificent mountain 
chains rise behind the capital, Rio de Janeiro, and extend, the one 
over 500 miles towards the north and the other 250 miles southward, 
at a distance of ten to one hundred miles from the coast. These 
mountains rise abruptly from the low-lying sea coast, and, unlike Euro- 
pean ranges, descend on the other side only one-third of their height, 
forming an interior plateau elevated 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, offering extraordinary, if as yet only little developed, pastoral 
resources. This immense plateau, which rolls away southward in 
gentle undulations and a gradual slope towards the great rivers, is 
broken by another mountain range, extending from the frontier of 
the province of Pernambuco, near the equator, across the entire 
empire, having other minor ranges connected with it. This lofty 
mountain chain divides the country into two immense watersheds ; 
the northern one being drained by numerous rivers into the great 
basin of the Amazon, which is within Brazilian territory, and the 
other to the south, into the rivers Parana and Uruguay. 

The soil of Brazil is of surpassing fertility. The climate of the 
northern provinces, Para, Maranham, Pernambuco, and Bahia, is 
tropical; but, except in places, the altitude of the country makes 
them unusually healthy, as tropical districts. The southern pro- 
vinces, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, Minas Geraes, Rio Grande do 
Sul, and Parana, are all extremely healthy, and offer every advan- 
tage in this respect to European immigration. The capital, Rio de 
Janeiro, has one of the most magnificent harbours in the world. 
Whilst the northern provinces give tropical products, and specially 
sugar and cotton in great abundance, the southern portion of the 
empire is suitable for the growth of every variety of crops. It fur- 
nishes coffee, the principal staple of Brazil, in enormous quantities. 
Sugar, too, has lately been cultivated with marked success. Cotton, 
also an industry of recent growth—dating, in fact, from the cotton 
famine—now forms a large portion of the exports from the south, 
as it has always done from the north. As a matter of fact, the 
yield of it is much greater than can be obtained in the United 
States. Every kind of grain can be successfully raised, in such 
abundance, indeed, that maize yields from two hundred to four 
hundred fold, and wheat from thirty to seventy fold. The slopes of 
the great mountains and the southern plains have an ample growth 
of succulent grass, admirably adapting them for breeding and 
feeding cattle of every kind. The export of jerked beef and 
hides has always been the principal trade of the port of Rio 
Grande do Sul, and the market at Rio de Janeiro is now supplied 
with prime beef from the sierras of San Paulo and Minas Geraes. 
The mineral wealth of the country is so great, that while its 
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capital may be said to be as yet untouched, its ultimate resources 
are practically inexhaustible. In the foregoing enumeration I have 
not included all the provinces by name. The province of Matto 
Grosso, for example, which lies on the confines of Bolivia, is prac- 
tically a new country. Then, again, going north, it is not possible 
to form a notion of the productiveness, in the future, of the great 
basin of the Amazon. It is only in recent years that any attempt 
has been made to develop the latent resources of the empire. A 
special interest is added to our inquiry by the fact that the money 
furnished by English capitalists has been applied largely, if not 
solely, to such development, in increasing the means of communi- 
cation and transport between the different centres of industry and the 
seaboard. 

As regards population, the number of people, which was reckoned 
at the time of the declaration of independence in 1824 at four and a 
half millions, is now estimated to exceed eleven and a half millions, 
a number which only suffices to people sparsely a fringe of the coast- 
line and the more favoured provinces of the south. Thus, in 1872, 
Minas Geraes contained 1,500,000 inhabitants ; San Paulo, 838,000 ; 
Rio Grande do Sul, 455,000 ; and the province of Rio de Janeiro, 
inclusive of the capital itself, 1,050,000 inhabitants. As to the polity 
and progress of the empire, from the time Brazil ceased to be a 
Portuguese colony, its material, moral, and intellectual advance has 
been continuous and considerable. The revenue, which in 1826 was 
only £604,000, is now £12,896,000 ; whilst its external trade, which 
has now reached £36,756,150, was then little over £2,250,000. In 
1823, 185,000 bags of coffee were exported from Rio de Janeiro. In 
1880 the export had increased to 3,513,368 bags. Since the accession 
of the present emperor, in 1840, to the present day, the empire has 
progressed uniformly in civilisation. A considerable sum is now 
devoted by the Government to the purposes of education, and for the 
support of institutions devoted to technical and special teaching ; 
whilst in the capital alone an additional sum of £100,800 is annually 
applied to primary and gratuitous education. The political consti- 
tution of the country is, as I have said, that of a limited monarchy. 
It possesses a representative government, guided by the Emperor, 
operating through two Houses of Parliament and a responsible 
Ministry. The electoral system is based on a liberal franchise, 
which has been recently changed from an indirect to a direct mode 
of election, thus increasing the representative character of the con- 
stitution. Whilst internal tranquillity has thus been assured, religious 
intolerance, once a source of political disquiet, has decreased. The 
opposition to civil marriage has almost entirely disappeared. One 
other difficult question, slavery, has also been faced with courage, 
and treated from an enlightened point of view. The slave trade 
itself was wholly suppressed thirty years ago, whilst a law was passed 
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which has made the children of slaves free, and this has now been in 
operation over eleven years. The institution of slavery is, in fact, 
publicly condemned, and by the operation of the law named the 
number of slaves has diminished, and now only represents a 
tenth of the total population, the rest of which enjoy unrestricted 
political freedom and a large share of social equality. 

Having thus given a brief outline of the features and condition 
of the country, I will pass to the consideration of the position and 
prospects of its chief industrial undertaking—the system of rail- 
ways. The railways of Brazil may be divided into three series or 
groups. The first group comprises the lines for which a government 
guarantee was voted in 1852, 1855, and 1857, and may be called 
the experimental series. The second group is a growth from the 
first, consisting of minor and branch lines, built and equipped with 
native capital, and in so much of less interest to us. The third 
group or series comprises the railways lately built, and mostly in course 
of construction, authorised by the law of 24th September, 1873, 
issued more than twenty years after the decree authorising the 
construction of the first series. The aim of the latest measure is to 
furnish each province with the needful communication, and the 
funds for the purpose have been readily found in this country. 

The first series of railways, on the capital of which the State 
guaranteed a minimum interest of 7 per cent. for thirty years, com- 
prised three separate lines in the provinces of Pernambuco, Bahia, 
and San Paulo respectively. In the former province, the Recife * 
and Sao Francisco railway runs from Cinco Pontas, near the port of 
Pernambuco, south-westerly, terminating on the river Una. It 
traverses a sugar district, having stations about four miles apart. 
Its length is seventy-seven and a half miles, and its total capital is 
£1,285,660. The Bahia and Sao Salvador railway starts from the 
city of Bahia, the capital of the province and the second largest city 
of the empire, traversing the sugar, tobacco, and cotton districts to 
the town of Alagoinhas. Its length is seventy-seven miles, and the 
guaranteed capital £1,800,000. It was the intention that both these 
lines should, as may be inferred from the names, be continued to the 
river Sao Francisco, making a junction above the falls, and tapping 
the immense inland district served by that waterway. Any exten- 
sion is, however, likely to be a work of the distant future. The San 
Paulo railway has a capital of £2,650,000, and enjoys a government 
guarantee of 7 per cent. for ninety years from 1858. It starts from 
the port of Santos, from which cotton and other produce is largely 
shipped, is carried up the acclivity of the mountain range to the 
city of San Paulo, and thence to its termination at Jundiahy, from 
which, however, the route is carried on by a native company. The 


(1) Recife,” I should explain, is literally “ reef,” and is an alternative name for the 
port commercially known as “ Pernambuco.” 
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length of the railway is eighty-six and a half miles. The total 
capital of these three guaranteed lines is, it will be seen, £5,735,660. 

Besides these railways, the concessions for which were given to 
English companies, the Government decreed, at the same time, the 
construction of the Dom Pedro Segundo line. This railway has, since 
its completion, been worked by the Government, and now returns to 
it 8 per cent. on the large capital of £24,000 per mile expended in 
its construction. It starts from Rio de Janeiro, traverses the most 
important part of the province to E Barra do Pirahy, where it 
branches to the province of San Paulo on the one side, and to the 
southern part of the province of Minas Geraes on the other. Its 
construction involved great engineering skill and much labour. The 
length in operation is 426 miles, and 65 miles are under construc- 
tion. The cost, which has been defrayed by the State, amounted to 
£10,000,000. 

During the early period of the existence of the subsidised lines, 
and before traffic was developed, the guaranteed interest had to be 
made good out of the Imperial treasury. Traffics have since so 
largely increased, that the net revenues are sufficient for the most 
part to enable them to dispense with the government guarantee. 
One of them, the San Paulo, contributes a profit to the State. It 
last year paid a dividend of 104 per cent. on its capital, and handed 
to the Treasury £57,902 ; being one-half of the net receipts over 
and above 8 per cent. upon its capital, to which payment the 
Government is entitled until it is reimbursed for all advances pre- 
viously made under the guarantee. In considering the financial 
results of the first series, the surplus receipts of the Dom Pedro 
Segundo line may fairly be included. If we take the difference be- 
tween the actual net income of this line and the interest on the capital 
if borrowed at 5 per cent., as it virtually is, we have an annual 
income from this source of £336,490; and if to this be added the 
surplus receipts of the San Paulo line, we have a total of £394,392 
as against a total annual liability of the Government of £391,783 ; 
thus showing that the liability of the State on the first series is more 
than covered by the sum of £2,609 per annum. There is a word 
more to be said on this head. Of the two lines which still 
require State support, the claims of the Bahia line alone are 
important. The idea of reaching the falls of the Sao Francisco 
was grand, but impracticable. It has unfortunately prejudiced the 
companies, for the route taken was not direct to the chief area of 
production. The lines projected and in course of construction in 
the two provinces are happily not open to this objection. 

After the complete opening of these trunk lines, about the year 
1862, the second group or series was commenced. ‘This consists of 
an entire network of provincial lines, forming extensions and branches 
of the main lines, and constructed by Brazilian enterprise and 
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Brazilian capital, without any Imperial guarantee. In some instances, 
however, the companies enjoy provincial guarantees of a moderate 
amount. Of these railways, established without Imperial aid, details 
would occupy much space, and would scarcely help our inquiry. I 
must be content, therefore, to say of them that many of the lines 
are now earning from 7 to10 per cent. on their capital, and that the 
total length is 2,305 miles, of which 1,382 miles are in operation, 
and 923 miles under construction. 

By the law of the 24th September, 1873, to which reference 
has already been made, the construction of the third group or series 
was decreed. It authorised the construction of twelve railways 
in the various provinces of the empire, the Government under- 
taking to guarantee interest at 7 per cent. for 30 years upon 
twelve and a half millions of capital to be appropriated to their 
construction. The distribution amongst the several provinces 
has been made on the equitable principle of giving to each an 
amount of railway communication in proportion to its population 
and necessities. Like the railways comprising the first series, these 
lines are designed to supply the main arterial communications between 
the productive centres and the seaports of the different districts; and 
it will doubtless be found, as in the case of that series, that private 
enterprise will supply subsidiary lines. The following are the 
twelve railways constructed, or under construction, under this 
decree :— 

The Great Western of Brazil, in the province of Pernambuco ; 

length, 60 miles; capital, £562,000. 

The Conde d’Eu, in the province of Parahyba ; length, 75 miles ; 

capital, £675,000. 

The Campos and Carangola, in the province of Rio de Janeiro ; 

length, 215 miles ; capital, £675,000. 

The Imperial Central of Bahia, in that province; length, 187$ 

miles ; capital, £1,462,500. 

The Minas and Rio, in the province of Minas Geraes ; length, 

106 miles; capital, £1,816,875. 

The Donna Theresa Christina, in the province of Santa Catharina ; 

length, 73 miles; capital, £713,238. 

The Natal and Nova Cruz, in the province of Rio Grande do 

Norte ; length, 75 miles; capital, £618,300. 

The Alagoas, in the province of Maceio; length, 55 miles; 

capital, £512,212. 

The San Paulo and Rio, in the province of San Paulo; length, 

145 miles ; capital, £1,200,000. 

The Rio Grande do Sul Railways, in that province ; length, 300 

miles; capital, £2,700,367. 

The Quarahin and Itaqui, also in the above province; length, 

_ -124 miles ; capital, £675,000. 
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The Companie Generale (Parana), in the province of Parana; 

length, 68 miles; capital, £889,508. 

Total mileage, 1,483. Total guaranteed capital, £12,500,000. 

I should perhaps observe that the first eight in the above list have 
already been successfully issued in London. 

With the third series, the approximate length of both guaranteed 
and unguaranteed railways in Brazil is 4,400 miles, of which 
2,500 miles are already in operation and 1,900 miles in construction 
or planned. The cost of the constructed portion has been an 
average of about £12,700 per mile. Out of the 2,500 miles now 
working, most of which, although some are only recently constructed, 
are earning good dividends, made up in some instances with the aid 
of the government guarantee, over 1,400 miles have been worked 
for some years, and earn an average dividend of 8 per cent. per 
annum. It will be observed that both groups of railways 
guaranteed by the State have been established on a principle of equity 
to the whole population. The object of the Government has been to 
obtain main routes of traffic from the coast to the interior of the 
country, so as to insure, to the producer, the cheapest and most 
expeditious mode of transit for his products to the seaports. I 
should add that when the Government, in 1855, undertook the 
liability of £391,783 per annum involved in the guarantee of 
interest on the first series, the revenue amounted to only £4,194,200. 
With this revenue rapidly increasing the State was well able to 
support the burden until the railways became self-supporting. 
Moreover, the railways themselves materially helped to increase the 
revenue ; for it goes without saying that their construction has 
incalculably increased the trade, commerce, and material prosperity 
of the country. 

Having now learned the character, cost, and revenues of the 
entire network of railways in the empire, it will be gratifying to 
note how large a share Great Britain has taken in the work. The 
participation of other countries in it has been so small, that it may 
be said England has practically accomplished the whole of it. From 
the declaration of Brazilian independence to the present time, 
England has been the moneyed partner of Brazil. The loans of 
the empire have been subscribed here, and the railways have been 
made by English engineers and contractors with English capital. 
England furnished the technical knowledge, and supplied the 
material of construction and all the rolling and fixed stock. The 
co-partnership has been profitable to both partners. In the first 
series, all the concessions came into the hands of Englishmen, and 
these railways were entirely carried out under English superinten- 
dence. And although the initiation and construction of the second 
group of railways is due to native enterprise, yet the greater part of 
the material used in the construction, together with the rolling and 
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fixed stock, was purchased in this country. Of the £12,500,000 of 
guaranteed capital appropriated to the third series, concessions 
absorbing five-sixths of the whole have been confided to English 
capitalists and contractors; and with the exception of a trivial 
amount raised in France, the necessary capital has been raised here. 

If it be not possible to ascertain with absolute correctness the 
profit derived from these undertakings, a tolerable estimate may be 
made. The shares of the twelve railways quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange stand at a greater or less premium above their par 
value. The difference between their par value and the quoted value 
is £3,120,978. To this total must be added the profit on the materials, 
on the equipment, and on the contracts for the construction of the 
lines. It may be fairly estimated that the material purchased in this 
country would be equal to one-fourth of the total cost of the railways, 
or £4,558,915. If on this a profit of 10 per cent. be assumed, the 
amount would be £455,891. Assuming also that the contractors 
may have realised a profit of 10 per cent. upon their contracts, 
amounting in the aggregate to £18,235,660, a further profit would 
arise of £1,823,566. These figures bring the profit of the English 
partner in the business to the formidable total of £5,400,435, irre- 
spective of the profit made by our shipping on the sea-carriage of the 
material, which I do not estimate. Bearing in mind also that the 
capital invested has returned an interest of from 6 to 7 per cent. 
per annum, I think it will be admitted that the money partner in 
these transactions has good reason to be satisfied. 

In concluding this portion of my subject, I should observe that 
the high esteem in which Brazilian railway stocks stand in our money 
market has recently had a very natural result. On the 3rd February, 
1881, the Government found active competitors for the concession of 
the Rio Grande do Sul railway at 1 per cent. under the heretofore 
guaranteed interest of 7 per cent. It is related of the Quaker 
banker of Darlington, Joseph Pease, one of the earliest promoters of 
English railways, and a personal friend and patron of George 
Stephenson, that he once said to the latter, who then usually charged 
£5 per day for his professional services: “If I were thee, George, 
I would charge £10 a day. People would think the better of 
thee.” The English firm of contractors who offered to construct the 
Rio Grande do Sul railway on a guarantee of 6 per cent. did, in 
effect, give similar advice to the Brazilian Government. The advice 
was taken. The Government has resolved to limit the guaranteed 
interest on all future public works to 6 per cent. per annum. 
Other large enterprises have since been undertaken at the lesser rate, 
and it seems probable that people will think the better of Brazil for 
appraising her own credit at a higher value. 

The custom of raising the capital required, as and when required, 
involves necessarily a large number of separate issues, and brings 
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the Brazilian demand for money continually before the public. It 
has given rise to an erroneous impression that public enterprise is 
being pushed forward with a rapidity disproportioned to the means 
of the country. That this is not the case can readily be shown. 
When the public revenue amounted to only £4,194,200, the Govern- 
ment, as we have seen, undertook a liability in respect of the first 
group of railways of £895,500, or nearly one-fourth of that revenue. 
Later, when the revenue reached the sum of £10,800,000, its current 
liabilities, in respect of the guarantees for the third group of rail- 
ways, reached £868,248, or only one-twelfth of the total revenue. It 
follows, therefore, that in the proportion indicated, the State was far 
better able to guarantee the third than it was to guarantee the first 
series. Moreover, with the increased and progressing trade and 
commerce of the country, it seems likely that the liability in respect 
to the third series will disappear more rapidly than that in respect to 
the first has disappeared. 

It is not my present purpose to deal with the question of the 
national debt of the empire; but I may say that, when deduction is 
made for the temporary or extraordinary expenditure on public 
works, which sooner or later «i// become reproductive, the budgets 
have for many years nearly balanced. The foreign debt, which 
amounts to £20,653,937 (exclusive of the new loan just issued), is 
rapidly repaid by the operation of a sinking fund. Other loans will 
doubtless be issued; but it may be fairly assumed that the same 
prudence which has guided the financial policy of the past will guide 
that policy in the future. The internal debt, though large, is in no 
sense a danger to the country, for it is exclusively held by the 
Brazilians themselves. It had its origin in the days of the war with 
Paraguay—a war which in effect threw Brazilian progress back a 
decade, and from the effects of which the country has only recently 
thoroughly recovered. 

It will be seen that remunerative investments have been found 
for English capital in Brazil. Considering the magnitude of the 
empire, and the necessity for improved means of communication, it 
is clear the field for further investment is practically unlimited. The 
question, therefore, to be answered is, Are there any rocks ahead on 
which our fortunes might split? The answer is, that there are un- 
doubtedly features affecting the prosperity of the country which it 
would be unwise to ignore if our inquiry is to be effective. The chief 
considerations are five in number—viz. slavery, immigration, the 
succession to the throne, the question of the frontier-line involving 
war, and the production of coffee. 

As to slavery. With the advance of civilisation and the applica- 
tion of machinery to production, this institution is probably doomed. 
If the prosperity of Brazil rested mainly on the continuance of 
slavery, I should despair of her rising to the magnitude of a great 
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power, or developing a strength commensurate with the extent of 
her territory. But so far from this being the case, Brazil has for 
the last thirty years been cutting herself ‘adrift from the “ peculiar 
institution,” the importance of which to her prosperity is daily 
diminishing both relatively and positively. In 1831 the law freed 
all Africans thenceforth brought into the empire ; in 1850 the slave 
trade was effectually abolished; in 1871, as I have said before, the 
Law of Emancipation freed all children born of slave parents after 
its promulgation, and established an emancipation fund designed to 
give gradual freedom. The action of the law is accelerated by the 
action of individuals who release their slaves from bondage. The 
slave population of Brazil in August, 1872, numbered 1,510,815. 
And whilst of this large number the Emancipation Act has freed 
only 11,000 in eleven years, 60,000 have been freed by the operation 
of private philanthropy. 

The question for consideration on this point is not one of senti- 
ment, but whether the economical constitution of the State will be 
seriously injured by the disappearance of slavery. In the opinion 
of those best able to judge, the abolition of slavery will not be 
sudden. Nor is it thought there is any probability that its collapse 
will endanger the future of Brazil by social convulsion, civil war, or 
the lack of labour. In the tropical north, which is the black man’s 
paradise, and where his services are really indispensable, it is not 
likely the negro population will either disappear or deteriorate. We 
may, indeed, assume that the negro will, as a freed man, working for 
his own profit, not labour less willingly than heretofore he has 
laboured for a taskmaster. In the southern provinces, by far the most 
important part of the empire, any loss of negro labour will be com- 
pensated by the free labour of European immigration, which it may 
be expected will gradually take the place of the former. There are 
two other aspects of this question, reassuring in the face of the 
certainty that, by mortality and more rapid emancipation, free labour, 
whether black or white, must be the labour of the future. Brazil 
has a considerable Indian population. The men are called Indians, 
but they are in reality whites, the original inhabitants of the country. 
The number is reckoned at half a million, which probably under- 
estimates the total, as they live away from civilisation. These men, 
when brought into contact with civilisation, are found to be docile 

and industrious, and as the country is opened up may largely recruit 

the ranks of labour. Again, there is no marked line drawn between 
black and white. The existence of a large mulatto population is an 
assurance that there will be no abrupt severance of the interests 
of the two races in this way linked together by blood. 

As to immigration, the tide has hitherto set towards the river 
Plate because of the advantages and facilities of communication which 
it offers to the European settler. The southern provinces of Brazil 
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are, however, quite as fertile and us healthy and temperate as 
the countries farther south; whilst the Government is infinitely 
more stable than that of the neighbouring republics. With the in- 
creased means of communication, immigration is already taking this 
direction. Rio Grande do Sul alone contains a German popu- 
lation exceeding seventy thousand. Official statistics show that the 
number of third-class passengers—all of whom may be fairly 
assumed to be emigrants—arriving in Rio de Janeiro in the two 
years 1880 and 1881 was 40,783. Of these, Portugal sent 17,280. 
But it is a significant fact, as showing that other nations are now 
turning their eyes to Brazil, that the total included 13,596 Italians, 
4,236 Germans, and 3,920 Spaniards. I should add that the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards settled chiefly in the seaports, whilst the 
Italians and Germans went on into the interior. The completion of 
communications now in hand should, I think, give considerable 
impulse to immigration, which will also be encouraged by the 
passing of the Protestant Emancipation Bill, that has established 
religious freedom. 

As to the succession, reflections on this subject must be more than 
usually affected by the striking personality of the present emperor, 
who is still in the full vigour of life. Of his capacity and patriotism 
I need say nothing, for he is acknowledged to be one of the first 
monarchs of the century. His strict adherence to the letter of the 
Constitution has helped to endear him to his people, whilst it has 
stamped the polity of the country. The dynasty, in truth, seems as 
firmly fixed as our own. The succession to the throne is fixed by 
law approved by the people, and will doubtless take effect as quietly 
as it would with us. The Princess Isabella, daughter of the 
Emperor and heiress to the throne, is married to the Conde d’Eu, 
grandson of Louis Philippe. Her husband, therefore, inherits the 
traditions of a great governing family, and has become popular 
through his successful conclusion of the Paraguayan war. <A suc- 
cession thus legally assured, embodying the religion and traditions 
of the people, is a guarantee for the continuance of social order and 
prosperity. There are no pretenders tothe throne; whilst the exhi- 
bition of republican misrule in the other South American States 
must endear their own form of government to the Brazilians. 

As to the frontier question, it would be to travel in search of diffi- 
culties to imagine that in an immense and sparsely peopled country 
like Brazil any dispute about frontier would occasion war. It is true 
that the Missiones question was a question of frontier. The fact, 
however, that it has been submitted to the arbitration of the Queen 
of England, is an argument in favour of what is here advanced. 
Brazil entertains no feelings of animosity towards her neighbours, 
and she is placed beyond the influence of European political com- 
plications. The war, too, waged with Paraguay, although successful, 
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has left bitter experiences. The Brazilian people are not war- 
like; and it is understood to be the settled policy of the Government 
to avoid extensions of the empire, whilst maintaining its integrity. 
Under these circumstances war would appear to be one of the least 
probable events in the future history of the empire. 

It cannot be denied that Brazil depends largely for her prosperity 
on a single product. ‘Coffee is King,” they say in Rio; and well 
they may, for its production represents more than half of the average 
value of the exported produce for the last fourteen years. Since 
1876, inclusive, it has exceeded this proportion. In the year 
1876-77 the value of coffee exported was £11,211,100, and in the 
year 1877-78, £11,020,500, out of a total export of £19,556,300 and 
£18,634,900 in the two years respectively. In 1878-79 it gave 
£11,348,100 out of a total of £20,405,700, which included cotton, 
sugar, hides, india-rubber, mate, tobacco, gold, and diamonds. In 
quantity, the export of coffee in these years was nearly one-half 
the total annual consumption of the world. The importance, 
therefore, of its production is apparent. It appears, however, 
to rest on a secure basis. The Brazilian planter can compete 
successfully with any other planter in the markets of the world, 
and will be aided largely by the economy of transport afforded by 
the new communications with the seaboard. The culture of 
the plant is not, fortunately, dependent on slave labour. Official 
statistics show that, so far back as seven years ago, more than half 
the labour employed in the provinces of Rio de Janeiro, Minas 
Geraes, and San Paulo, was free—the proportion being 662-371 free 
and 521-102 slave labourers, a proportion increasing every year. It 
must, nevertheless, be admitted that to depend so largely on one 
production is not wise. Prudence would dictate the desirability of 
encouraging the cultivation of other agricultural products. The 
means of doing this are not far to seek. The river Plate republics 
already grow and export to Rio de Janeiro breadstuffs in consider- 
able quantities. The southern provinces of Brazil are just as capable 
as those territories are of producing grain of all kinds; and we may 
expect that before long they will not only supply the home markets, 
but themselves become exporters of breadstuffs. 

The facts above set forth as to the present condition and prospects 
of the country seem to me to warrant the conclusion that there is 
nothing existing or impending calculated to retard, permanently or 
seriously, its continuous material prosperity. And it seems likely, 
therefore, that Brazil will continue to afford, as she has afforded in 
the past, profitable occupation for British industry for generations 
yet to come. 

CHARLES Warine. 
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« “InTreland... . there has not rested in the hands of the landlords the discharge 
of that immense mass of public duties bearing upon every subject, political, social, 
‘or moral, without fee or reward, which has honourably distinguished for so many 
generations the landlords in England. This fixed and happy usage I take to be a 
just relic and a true descendant of the feudal system The position which is 
happily held, as a class, by landlords in this country—a position marked by residence, 
by personal familiarity, and by sympathy with the people among whom they live, by 
long traditional connection handed on from generation to generation, and marked by a 
constant discharge of duty in every form that can be suggested—be it as to the adminis- 
tration of justice, be it as to the defence of the country, be it as to the supply of social 
or spiritual or moral or educational wants, be it for any purpose whatever that is recog- 
nised as good and beneficial in a civilised society.”"—Mr. Guapstone. Speech on intro- 
ducing Irish Land Bill, Feb. 15, 1870. 


Ir is difficult to discuss any branch of the English Land Question 
without the above words being present to our minds; and it would 
have been mistaken fastidiousness to omit them on the present 
occasion, when they are so peculiarly appropriate, merely because they 
have frequently been quoted before in discussions of a similar character. 
There stand the words, the deliberate opinion of the leader of the 
Liberal party, and the greatest living statesman of the day, in favour 
of that system of rural life which now prevails in Great Britain, and 
which “just relic of feudalism” he calls “a fixed and happy usage.” 

Of late years it has been exposed to some severe trials; and 
encouraged, perhaps, by the hope that its resisting power has 
been thereby abated, a powefful party in the country is now pre- 
paring to assail it. ‘ Attack them, they are weak.” And it is my 
object in the following remarks to consider first of all the causes 
which have contributed to produce this weakness, and, secondly, the 
means by which it -is proposed to take advantage of it. The 
influence of the landowners has not yet sunk so low as it is 
sometimes asserted to have done; there are proposals for the 
regeneration of British agriculture proceeding from men of great 
authority and Liberal opinions, which, if adopted, would certainly 
revive it; and it is not, therefore, a thing to be whistled down 
the wind as of no further consequence or consideration—an exhausted 
social force which has had its day, and must now give place to 
others better suited to the spirit of the age. It is yet a living 

ower in the country, and it may still be acknowledged that it 


1s too useful an agent to be parted with, if we can possibly retain 
it in our service. 


The county system as it now exists began to assume its present 
shape under the Tudor dynasty, when the destruction of the great 
barons during the War of the Roses had let in the sun and a'r upon 
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a class hitherto overshadowed by them—the knights and squires, 
namely, who are the ancestors of the “country gentlemen of Eng- 
land.”’ As the destruction of the barons made room for the country 
squire, so did the dissolution of the monasteries make way for the 
married country parson ; and here we have at once the two cardinal 
elements of our rural polity as it has flourishd for the last three 
centuries. Round these two centres, the parsonage and the manor- 
house, the English village grew up and assumed its modern cha- 
racteristics. The system seems to have been so well suited to the 
English character, and took such deep hold upon the soil, that even the 
civil war, which partially destroyed its branches, could not upheave 
its roots, and in a few years afterwards it was stronger and more 
popular than ever. And so it continued to be, with little or no change, 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. Several circumstances 
then occurred simultaneously, affecting the condition of the labourer 
and sowing the seeds of future troubles, but not immediately or 
visibly impairing the good relations which had so long existed 
between the different members of the community. The enclosure 
of commons, the sudden rise in prices, the more expensive style of 
living introduced into the country by men who had made fortunes 
in commerce, had all contributed to depress the condition of the 
peasantry, without, however, producing any active discontent, when 
the French Revolution broke out, and they heard for the first time 
of the rights of man and of the tyranny of kings and priests, and 
were invited to rise in their turn and shake off the base yoke of 
servitude. 

To do the peasantry and their masters justice, the labourers them- 
selves had too much good sense, and had been treated with too much real 
kindness, to make them dream of a jacquerie. But they were con- 
scious of suffering. They knew that their fathers, some thirty years 
before, had been much better off than themselves and had lived 
in comfort. After the Peace their condition became still worse. 
Then came the introduction of machinery, the rise of incendiarism, 
and the growth of a spirit of disaffection among the labourers 
which reached its culminating point under the new Poor Law. 
We are often told that, if this had been more rigidly observed, 
pauperism might have been stamped out, and one great source 
of agricultural discontent dried up. It may be so; but this, un- 
fortunately, was not done. The law was administered with just 
sufficient strictness to make it odious, and not enough to render it 
efficient. From this point, we think, may be dated the first rise of 
any real feeling on the part of the peasantry that they were 
oppressed by the classes placed above them. In the riots of a 
few years earlier, the anger of the peasantry had been directed 
against machinery and all who made use of it, not against the 
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farmers and the gentry as a class: now it was: and though no 
violence was attempted, the sight of the new workhouses rising up 
all over the country did more to excite the minds of the poor against 
the rich than all the preaching of the Weekly Register, or all the 
machinery which had ever been committed to the flames. Their 
discontent was not loud, but deep; and though the immediate feeling 
passed away, and the peasantry, to all outward appearance, became 
as cheerful and good-humoured as ever, I have always believed that 
they never entirely recovered from it. 

However, times mended ; agriculture prospered ; and though “the 
Bastile ” was still an object of execration, the different classes which 
constitute rural society seemed to be knit together again as closely 
as ever before the time came for the repeal of the Corn Laws. And 
now the stability of the county system was threatened in a fresh 
place. Wheu the farmer began to see that the country gentlemen 
were powerless to restore protection, we do not say that their alle- 
giance began to cool, but it lost, at all events, one of the elements of 
strength which are supplied by self-interest. Others remained, of 
course. The landlord was owner of the soil, and it was still the 
farmer’s interest to stand well withhim. While vacant farms were 
eagerly competed for, the landlord*had something to give and nothing 
to fear. He was masier of the situation, and conid discharge a 
tenant who divpleased him, in the perfect confidence of getting 
another on the spot. Thus there was plenty of self-interest still 
left to bind the farmers to the gentry, while over and above this the 
old traditional respect and sympathy between the two classes, which 
long hereditary relationship had created and sustained, was not to 
be extinguished in a day ; and is not extinguished even now, after 
a strain more severe than it had ever experienced before, and 
under the pressure of prolonged adversity perhaps without a 
paraliel in our history. But farms are now at a discount. The 
landlord has no favours to grant. He has more reason to court the 
farmers than they to court him. So that for the present, at all events, 
the last link in the chain of self-interest is snapped in two, and 
there is nothing but sentiment left to keep up the old fellowship 
between them. As the agricultural depression has in one sense com- 
pleted what the repeal of the Corn Laws began, so has the Agricul- 
tural Union extended and aggravated what the new Poor Law began. 
The bonds which united the farmer tothe gentleman, and thepeasantry 
to both, have in some few places been destroyed, in many weakened, 
and in all threatened. Let us now turn to the other estate of the 
village realm, the parson, and see how he has passed through the 
ordeal. 

The influence of the country clergy has certainly declined of late 
years ; and it is greatly to be feared that it has been still further 
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weakened by the very means which were adopted to revive it. It is 
well known how repugnant to the feelings of the great majority of 
the English people was the repeal of the Roman Catholic disabilities ; 
and it is alsoon record that it was this measure among others which 
set the authors of “Tracts for the Times” upon considering how 
the tide of Liberalism, which threatened to sweep away the Church 
altogether,could best be stemmed. I have not a word to say against 
either the Tractarian movement or its authors; their conception of 
the Church of England I believe to be the true one ; and the hostility 
which they provoked in their efforts to realise it was only what all 
reformers have to expect when they run counter to long-established 
prejudices. It is enough for my present purpose that they did pro- 
voke this hostility. By the English middle classes, by the tradesmen 
in the towns and the farmers in the country, Popery had long been 
regarded with an intensity of detestation which there is no reason to 
suppose much diminished even at the present day. It broke out 
violently against “the Papal aggression” only thirty years ago. 
And when the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act was passed not 
half a century had elapsed since the Gordon Riots. The Act was 
carried by the Duke of Wellington to prevent a civil war in Ireland. 
Had it been carried by anybody else it would have gone near to 
provoke one in England. This hatred of the Church of Rome is by 
far the most powerful and the most permanent of all the passions by 
which the English people have been swayed for the last two centuries. 
And the Church of England has been proportionately endeared to 
them as the one institution which stood between themselves and that 
dreaded power which even Protestant Dissenters could not be trusted 
to withstand. Dissent, from a purely theological point of view, was 
regarded by old-fashioned Church people as a harmless eccentricity. 
But practically it was the enemy of that one Church which was our 
best, if not our only, security for the maintenance of the national 
Protestantism. Hatred of Popery, then, and hatred of those who 
were unfriendly to the barrier which excluded it, combined to give 
the clergy of the Church of England, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, where other feelings came in aid of them, an influence and a 
popularity which no mere neglect of duty could materially or even 
appreciably diminish. 

The Roman Catholic Relief Act had an effect on the relations 
between the clergy and the people analogous to that which the repeal of 
the Corn Laws had on the relations between the farmers and the 
gentry. It superseded one of the most important functions which 
the Church of England had been relied on to discharge, and so far 
abated the claims of the clergy on the continued loyalty of the nation. 
Henceforward their claims would depend rather on their personal 
merits than on the value of the fortress which they garrisoned. 
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Still, their past services were not forgotten. It was not their fault 
that Romish disabilities had been removed, any more than it was the 
fault of the country gentlemen that the Corn Laws had been repealed. 
They had been unable to prevent it. Their power was less than bad 
been hoped for, but there was no doubt of their sincerity. 

The sentimental attachment of the people to the Church of Eng- 
land: the traditional loyalty and respect for the church of their 
fathers: satisfaction with her doctrines and her liturgy, and faith in 
her title to their obedience: might long have continued unimpaired, 
even after she had failed to protect them from the encroachments of 
their ancient foe. But, unfortunately, the people did not under- 
stand the meaning of what afterwards occurred. Nothing could be 
more natural or more logical than that the Church of England, having 
lost her external protection against Rome, should seek to strengthen 
herself internally, and fortify those points which were most vulner- 
able to the adversary’s attack; that she should hasten to seize 
the heights which commanded her own position, or, if the enemy 
had already occupied them, to dislodge him. To vindicate her 
possession of those attributes of which the Roman Church 
claimed a monopoly, and to establish her legitimate descent from 
the primitive undivided Church, was her first duty. The Dissenters, 
at the same time, were already preparing to turn to account the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and to carry into fresh 
fields the moral power they had gained by it. Thus threatened 
upon both sides, the Tractarian strategy was the only one that 
had a chance of success; and, moreover, it did succeed, succeeded 
beyond all expectation, and has raised the Church of England to 
a position from which she can never again recede. But the 
result has been purchased at a cost which it is terrible to think 
of. Those who sixty years ago beheld in Romish disabilities the 
national barrier against Popery, and denounced as traitors both 
the statesmen who proposed and the prelates who concurred in the 
destruction of it, stood aghast five years afterwards at what they deemed 
the re-enactment of the self-same act of treachery by the clergy 
themselves—those very parochial clergy in whose devotion to the 
Protestant cause they had so blindly trusted. By the Tractarian 
movement, successful as it was, the Church of England lost the middle 
classes, lost them, at all events, for the time being, and has not yet 
regained her hold upon them. 

And with this, of course, she has lost part of that influence which she 
once exercised in the rural districts. Not much; because an English 
country clergyman was always something more than a priest; and the 
earlier Tractarians, who did not affect any outward peculiarities except 
the surplice, were only High Churchmen of a rather more clerical cast 
and rather more decided teaching than the old-fashioned High and 
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Dry. Still even these differences gave offence; the surplice, we know 
how much. Itis perfectly true that in many parts of England the sur- 
plice had never been abandoned nor the high square pews introduced. 
But the black gown and the devotional loose-box were the rule: and 
were the symbols at once of the Protestant constitution, and of that 
proper distinction between classes, the absence of which in heaven 
was all the more reason why we should make the most of it on earth. 
The lowering of the pews smacked of a levelling republicanism, and 
the farmer was as much agitated by the sight of the surplice in the 
pulpit as if the fires of Smithfield were already beginning to crackle 
under his legs. So he sat bolt upright, and frowned at the vicar 
all through a sermon about the Church and the Fathers, thinking 
fondly of the time when he dozed easily through a simple discourse 
about his duty to his neighbour, and professed himself very much 
the better for it as soon as he got out of church. And though a 
younger generation of farmers and tradesmen has now grown up to 
whom these things are matters of course, the clergy, unfortunately, 
could not leave well alone, and not satisfied with the ground they 
had won thirsted for fresh conquests, and, as a matter of course, 
have created fresh antagonisms. We are afraid it must be allowed, 
therefore, that of that decay of influence which is being predicated of 
the leaders of the rural population—loss of influence by the farmers 
over their labourers and by the gentry over the farmers—the clergy 
have had their full share. 

I have thought it necessary to offer this brief sketch of the 
changes which have passed over country society within the last 
fifty years, in order to obviate. any suspicions that I may have been 
living in a balloon or in a fool’s paradise, believing in the reality of 
phenomena which exist only in my own imagination. I might easily 
have enlarged the canvas. Game, tithes, the abolition of church- 
rates, the secularisation of the churchyards, the growth of social 
ambitions which chafe under the ancient régime, have all had their 
effect, and might have been introduced into the picture. But I have 
said enough to serve my own purpose, which was merely to suggest 
that our rural institutions have lost much of their stability, that 
whether they will ever regain it is still uncertain, and that in the 
meantime it may be possible for a well-directed blow to bring them 
to the ground at once. 

And yet ’tis pity too. When one thinks of that pleasant village life 
which still survives in its integrity throughout the greater part of 
England, and is told that it is at best but the lingering old age of a 
moribund system, primo casura sub euro—some natural tears may be 
dropped over it, and forgiven even by the sternest Radical. If the 
value of human institutions is to be measured by the happiness which 
they produce, our old rural system need not fear comparison with any 
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which can be placed alongside of it. Every such village was, is, 
or ought to be—the idea of it requires that it should be—a little 
well-ordered hierarchy,’ in which every one had his place, and which 
was not too large for the action of that moral influence, to exercise 
which is as much one of the duties of property as to build barns, 
grant leases, or subscribe to schools. It is sheer perverseness to 
represent it as anything but for the public good that a landlord 
should be able to weigh the character as well as the solvency of 
his tenants, and to keep his estate clear of evil livers as well 
as of bad farmers. It is surely for the public interest that in 
every parish in the kingdom there should be one or more men, 
qualified by superior rank, culture, and acquaintance with the 
world, to set an example of civility and liberality to their neigh- 
bours, and to soften the harsher intercourse of life by the sym- 
pathy which comes of “long traditional connection” between the 
several classes of the community. If the gulf which in our large 
towns yawns between property and labour be one of the most 
threatening features of our present social state, surely that system 
is entitled to some esteem under which the two are brought close 
together, and the owner of property, known personally to all who are 
employed upon it, is enabled, by constant association and frequent 
acts of kindness, both to understand their wants and their characters, 
and conciliate their affection and respect. No form of society has 
yet been invented in which work of one kind or another must not 
be the lot of the majority; none in which the workman who is 
healthy, industrious, and well conducted will not be a happier 
man than he who is idle, sickly, or dissolute. It is impossible to 
shut out unhappiness from any kind of society whatever, and no 
influence, no liberality, no knowledge or science can enable the 
landlord of an estate or the clergyman of a parish to prevent the 
natural consequences of moral or physical infirmity. But I do say 
this, and I challenge contradiction when I say it, that in an English 
agricultural village, with a resident squire of average good sense and 
good feeling, and a resident clergyman of average qualifications for 
the post, greater elements of happiness are gathered together than are 
to be found either in large towns or in villages destitute of these 
advantages. There is in such communities a stronger sense of fellow- 
ship than is possible in our thickly populated cities; greater conscious- 
ness of a common interest in the locality; a feeling that for all alike, 
from the squire downwards, it is home; and not only that it is 
so now, but that it has been so for generations. Amid all diversities 
and inequalities of life and fortune, this one bond of union makes 
the whole village kin; it lightens the pressure of authority by 


(1) Mr. Brodrick applies this word to the village system. But I had done so myself 
long before, and many others doubtless before me. 
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the influence of immemorial prescription, and dignifies the receipt 
of charity by imparting to it some flavour of the kindness which 
springs from a family relationship. 

The rolling stone gathers no moss, and when land changes hands as 
rapidly as the reformers wish, there will be no time for the growth 
of those sympathies and associations to which Mr. Gladstone refers, 
resulting in that kindly intercourse between rich and poor which is 
as galling to a certain class of minds as the sight of Adam and 
Eve was to Satan. 

Now I say that, in spite of all the disintegrating agencies herein 
enumerated, and after full allowance has been made for the operation 
of social, financial, and religious causes, the old system still exists and 
bears fruit, and is still productive of great happiness to millions of 
the English people. If this is not so—if the moral influence of the 
rural aristocracy has-lost all its original usefulness, and has now 
become only another name for the exercise of vexatious privileges 
injurious to all whom they affect, the county system will of course 
very speedily collapse. But if, as I believe, the reverse is nearer to 
the truth ; if the authority of the gentry, founded on their property, 
their jurisdiction, and their hereditary claims to respect, is still 
active for good, and, though not what it once was, is still cheer- 
fully recognised and full of life; then I think it is not necessary 
that a man should be a party Conservative in order to allow that 
in all the changes which it may be necessary to introduce into our 
county administration, it should be our first object to avoid under- 
mining or superseding this system, “this fixed and happy usage,” 
but rather to fortify and perpetuate it. 

This system is now threatened with attack from three differ- 
ent quarters and three converging columns; from the reformers 
of land tenure, the reformers of county government, and from 
those who demand the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer. 
It is not meant that all three parties are equally hostile to the 
system, or that in any one of the three all are hostile to it. But 
in each of them there is one section to be found with whom 
the destruction of this influence is the real object of the legis- 
lation which they ask; who think that as England has now 
become a great commercial country her policy should be governed 
directly by the commercial and manufacturing population; who 
believe that the commercial aristocracy are entitled to the prece- 
dence and the influence which has been so long enjoyed by the 
territorial; and who are determined to take advantage of a favour- 
able opportunity for an attack all along the line on the rivals 
whom they hate. Their chances of success are no doubt much 
increased by the circumstance that in the party of reform 
Conservatives and Radicals are mixed up together, each, I suspect, 
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hoping to use the other for the attainment of its own objects. There 
is a reform of the land laws to which no Conservative ought to 
object, and there is one which would strike at the root of nearly all 
that he ought to hold dear. There is a County Board which might 
be a valuable instrument for the development of local administration, 
and there is a County Board which would lead almost to a social 
revolution. In other words, we may have a Conservative reform or 
a Radical reform in what is called our county system, and I am 
afraid that if we do not have the first it will be the fault of the Con- 
servatives themselves, who when they were in office had an oppor- 
tunity of settling the question, of which had they properly availed 
themselves they might perhaps have been in office still. 

However, they let the chance slip through their fingers, and 
the work has now devolved on others less friendly to the institu- 
tions which are about to be submitted to the knife. Lord Salisbury 
has told us in terse and plain language what is the ultimate 
object of the Radical land reformers, and his authority is good 
enough for me. It is the eradication of the old landed families 
and the substitution for family estates of ‘“ great capitalist com- 
panies.” I may refer also to Mr. Brodrick, who, in his ‘“ English 
Land and English Landlords,” tells us that it is the aim of the more 
moderate party, which we suppose he represents himself, to do away 
with the system which I have described, and restore our rural economy 
to the aspect ‘“‘which it must have presented in still earlier 
times.” But restorations of this kind are seldom possible: and 
how can we argue from the England of the fifteenth century to the 
England of the nineteenth. A thousand circumstances crowd upon 
the mind at once to forbid the process. When the whole country 
was still under the feudal system and the Catholic Church, when it 
was governed exclusively by the territorial aristocracy, and the 
principles of authority and subordination were everywhere accepted 
as immutable, it is evident that the system was not wanted which 
sprang up in the following century as a substitute for what was 
swept away. However, all we are concerned with at present is the 
fact that this system in its turn is now doomed to destruction— 
though possibly “fated not to die”—both by the reformers who 
wish to establish a class of great capitalist farmers on the ruin of the 
present aristocracy, and those who wish to supersede it in favour 
of small occupiers and owners, peasant farmers and yeomen. 

Though the promised Bill for the establishment of County Boards 
has been for the present postponed, some measure of the kind may 
possibly be introduced this session: the questionis more ripe for 
legislation than either of the other two: it has been fully brought 
before the public during the last ten years; and there is a very 
general consent in favour of a particular measure. It seems to be 
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inseparably connected with the question of local taxation, in which 
the farmers are so deeply interested ; and had Government had the 
time at its disposal, would certainly have taken precedence of all 
other measures for the readjustment of our rural system. It may 
still, therefore, do so in these pages, and we may proceed at once 
to consider on what grounds it is demanded, and what kind of 
institution would best answer the purpose of practical reformers, 
without playing into the hands of those who have ulterior purposes 
to serve; would best effect, that is, those improvements in local 
administration of which most men acknowledge the necessity, 
without overthrowing the ancient social system which has so long 
prevailed in the English counties, and is so high in favour with the 
Prime Minister. The subject divides itself into two parts, namely 
the reasons which make reform desirable, and the kind of machinery 
which it may be most expedient to set up. 

The Municipal Corporations Act, which did for the English towns 
what it is now thought desirable to do for the English counties, not 
only destroyed nothing of any value, but was a practical remedy for 
glaring and recognised evils. We find no mention of abstract 
rights, of “the first principles of representative government,” 
and so forth, in 1835. The promoters of the measure urged 
nothing of the kind on behalf of the urban ratepayers, nor 
would they have done so on behalf of the rural ones. The 
‘counties can have acquired no abstract right since 1835 which they 
did not possess before; and the most that can be done by those 
who point to the Municipal Corporations Act as the justification of 
representative County Boards is to show that the same defects which 
made it necessary to reform our corporations exist in the present form 
of county government, and call for similar remedies. In the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed in 1834 to inquire into the condition of 
the municipal corporations of England and Wales, it is stated that they 
found almost everywhere ‘‘a distrust of the municipal magistracy, 
tainting with suspicion the local administration of justice, and often 
accompanied with contempt of the persons by whom the law is 
administered ; a discontent under the burdens of local taxation, 
while revenues that ought to be applied for the public advantage 
are diverted from their legitimate objects, and sometimes waste- 
fully bestowed for the benefit of individuals, sometimes squandered 
for purposes injurious to the character and morals of the people ;” 
and on introducing the Bill in June, 1835, Lord John Russell 
placed this passage in the foreground of his speech, as express- 
ing in a few words the justification of the entire measure. He 
illustrated it by examples; but there is not a word throughout 
of any abstract right or first principle of self-government. 

Now no abuses of this kind, or indeed of any kind, are laid to the 
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charge of our county government. It is not extravagant, not so extra- 
vagant indeed as County Boards are expected to be; it is not ineffi- 
cient, for what it has had to do is allowed to have been admirably 
done; it is not a prey to nepotism or venality, for had it been so it 
would not have been either frugal or efficient. Lord Derby said 
recently at Liverpool that county magistrates had never been guilty 
ofa job. To “the impartiality and good sense with which they per- 
form duties of great difficulty and delicacy,” testimony has been born 
by Mr. Chamberlain. A most lucid and concise history of the origin 
and progress of local self-government in the English counties down to 
the present time is to be found in Mr. Brodrick’s essay, published by 
the Cobden Club in 1875; and it may be searched in vain for any 
evidence that the necessity for a new system is to be found in the 
incompetence of those who administer the present one. Mr. Brod- 
rick lays great strain on the abstract merits of self-government, 
unwilling apparently to regard all government as only a means to 
anend. But he grants that in local communities, both urban and 
rural, both in the higher and the lower classes, there is great indif- 
ference to local self-government, which was not the case in towns 
prior to 1835—an indifference from which we may infer that the 
county ratepayers, whatever a few noisy ones may say, are not asa 
rule much dissatisfied with the present system. And the same 
indifference is noticed by Mr. Sclater-Booth in his lecture on the 
subject before the British Association at Southampton. 

County government, then, stands in need of reform, not 
because it has been badly administered or because its admin- 
istrators, however otherwise competent, have shown themselves 
careless or corrupt; the county magistrates come out of the 
investigation with flying colours. County Boards are demanded 
partly in deference to new political ideas, partly to satisfy the 
requirements of expanding provincial liabilities; and the grounds 
on which their advocates rely may briefly be reduced to four. 
First, it is said that government by magistrates, however good, is a 
paternal despotism, and contrary to Liberal principles, which 
require that taxation and representation should always go together : 
secondly, that only some central county authority with a more 
powerful public opinion at its back than either Quarter Sessions or 
Boards of Guardians represent, can check the advance of centralisa- 
tion, which has lately made such rapid strides in the rural districts : 
thirdly, that there are branches of local administration which can 
be more efficiently conducted on the spot than they can be by a 
London department: and, fourthly, that we are under some vague 
obligation to restore to the counties the institutions which existed 
in them before and for some time after the Norman Conquest. 
It seems to be thought that Quarter Sessions are not sufficiently 
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popular and Boards of Guardians not sufficiently dignified to con- 
stitute such a body, and that by a judicious cross combining the 
popular element of the one with the aristocratic element of the other 
we may obtain the institution we require. 

Of the last of the above-mentioned reasons enough perhaps has 
been said already. If the reformers of fifty years ago had had 
nothing more substantial to appeal to than such theories as this, 
our old close corporations might have flourished down to the 
present day. But in regard to the first, it may be as well to point 
out that even the facts are not as many people suppose. Of the 
money levied by local authorities on the county ratepayers, by 
far the larger proportion is levied by elective bodies. This has 
been repeatedly pointed out by those who have investigated the 
question, and quite recently by Mr. Sclater-Booth in the address 
which we have already quoted. These representative governing 
bodies, namely, guardians, waywardens, sanitary authorities, &c., 
which are all elected by the ratepayers, levy some nine or ten millions 
annually, while the whole amount levied by the magistrates is only 
a million and a half; and even of this there is but a small propor- 
tion as to which they are absolutely free agents. The police rate 
swallows up more than half of it, and in this department the magis- 
trates are controlled by the Home Office. Of the remainder, a large 
amount is absorbed in expenses imposed on them by Act of Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘so that the margin of debateable expenditure on salaries of 
county officers, and on the repair of buildings and county bridges, 
amounts to a comparatively insignificant sum in comparison with 
the enormous amounts which are directly dealt with by the agency 
of the Board of Guardians, a body thoroughly representative of 
ratepayers.” That is to say, if we compare the rates levied at the 
discretion of the representative authorities with the rates levied at 
the discretion of the non-representative, we shall find, according to 
Mr. Sclater-Booth’s calculations, that the first are about forty times 
as large as the second. Of the total amount raised by the two 
bodies, the sum levied by the magistrates is in the gross about one- 
seventh of what is raised by the representative authorities ; and if we 
deduct from it the whole amount which they are obliged to raise by 
Act of Parliament, the remainder is only about one-fortieth. Seeing, 
however, that what is called the statutory expenditure of the magis- 
trates is not a fixed amount, and that although they are compelled 
to provide what Government requires, they may spend either more 
or less in the discharge of the obligation, it will be better to leave a 
margin for money spent on such purposes over and above what may 
have been absolutely necessary. But after making this allowance, 
we may fairly assume that the rates levied by magistrates at their own 
discretion are not more than one-thirtieth part of what are levied by 
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representative provincial bodies. This is the extent of the ratepayer’s 
grievance, as far as it lies in his having no voice in the appointment 
of the authorities who tax him. It holds good of about one-thirtieth 
of the rural local expendiiure, and of no more. 

Mr. Chamberlain is the only man of any note who has yet had the 
courage to declare that his objection to the present system is not prac- 
tical, but theoretical ;’ not that it is badly administered, but that the 
administrators are too few; though how he reconciles this objection 
with his statement? on the parliamentary franchise, namely, that it is 
“a privilege and not a right,” and that “the advocates of its exten- 
sion have always had to show that practical advantages would follow 
the concessions they demanded,” we fail to understand. Why what is 
true of the parliamentary franchise should not be equally true of the 
municipal requires to be explained; and why an administrative 
reformer should not be called upon to show the practical advantages 
to flow from the measure which he advocates as well as the parlia- 
mentary reformer is equally difficult of comprehension. 

It is by the second and third reasons above mentioned that the 
cease for County Boards must stand or fall. It would be foreign to my 
present purpose to discuss either of them in detail. It will be suffi- 
cient to explain that the advocates of reform are here on very strong 
ground, and that it is doubtful if the country gentlemen will 
be serving their own cause by any unconditional resistance to it. 
The reformers say, in the first place, that the central Government has 
for many years past been imposing fresh duties and fresh burdens on 
provincial authorities, which make too large a demand on their 
capacities, and are too heavy a strain on the resources of the local 
ratepayers ; that at present there is no sufficient power of bringing 
home to the central office what are the real wants, wishes, and capa- 
bilities of the people in respect of provincial administration ; that 
Government inspectors cannot attend boards of guardians, or high- 
way boards, or any other of the numerous petty institutions which 
now divide it between them; that wholly unnecessary expenses are 
frequently forced on local bodies by the central department for want 
of proper knowledge of the subject ; that of County Boards Inspectors 
might be ex-officio members, sitting as the representatives of the 
central Government, and giving and receiving information; that as 
it is quite clear that some addition must be made to the pecuniary 
resources now at the disposal of the provinces, there must be some 
responsible authority to receive and distribute it; that boards of 
guardians and of quarter sessions would never be allowed either to 
receive augmented Government subventions or to collect transferred 
taxes ; and that no substantial relief is to be looked for by the local 


(1) Speech at Swansea February 1. 
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ratepayers till some institution is ‘provided sufficiently important 
and sufficiently popular to justify Government in entrusting it 
with these weighty functions. Mr. Sclater-Booth seems to doubt 
whether anything would induce the Government to go so far as this, 
or whether public opinion would sanction the concession if it did. 
His opinion is entitled to the greatest possible respect; but the 
balance of testimony is against him. 

In the next place, we are told that there is a good deal of 
county business which could be done much better at home than in 
London. Mr. Forster has spoken strongly of the services which 
might be rendered by “a strong provincial authority” in the 
matter of educational endowments. Mr. Clare Read contends that 
the administration of the Poor Law might be vastly improved if a 
larger discretion were vested in the local authorities. Mr. Heneage, 
speaking at the Farmers’ Club about a year ago, gave an instance of 
the abuses of centralisation which is worth any amount of argument. 
‘“‘ Let me give you,” said he, “an instance in my own county, where 
J am vice-chairman of the quarter sessions, and we came to the con- 
clusion that there was not one road that had been dis-turnpiked since 
1870 that ought to be made a main road. We sent our decision up 
to London; but notwithstanding this, a gentleman was sent down 
by the Local Government Board, who spent three or four days either 
in smoking a pipe while sitting on a gate or in counting the number 
of vehicles. Soon after he returned to London we were ordered to 
make all these roads main roads. The representatives of other 
parishes came to us, and said that they were far better entitled to 
have their roads made main roads than those which had been made, 
and the result was that we had to spend enormous amounts in 
making main roads where, in our opinion, they were not required.” 
The above is a good illustration of the comprehensive remark of Mr. 
Clare Read, which in fact puts the whole case in a nutshell, namely, 
that ‘(a great many rural matters are too large to be treated by 
unions, and yet not large enough to be sent up to the metropolis 
and managed by the red tape of some Government department.” 
Another equally to the point may be quoted from Mr. Clare Read 
himself. A Board of Guardians in Norfolk wished to spend a 
sovereign out of the rates on issuing circulars to the parents of 
poor children, informing them of their new responsibilities under 
the Education Act of 1876, and were compelled to apply to the 
Local Government Board for permission to do so. After a delay of 
three weeks the permission was refused. ‘Now here,” says Mr. 
Read, “‘ was a Board presided over by an ex-cabinet minister, and 
attended by the gentry, clergy, and better part of the yeomanry 
and tenant-farmers in the district, and yet such a body is not 
allowed to expend one sovereign out of the rates in aid of an 
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important measure which the Government has recently passed for 
the education of the people.” Mr. Sclater-Booth is of opinion that 
the existing county authorities are adequate to the necessary work— 
“the guardians, waywardens, and sanitary authorities which already 
are to all intents and purposes the municipalities of the rural 
districts.” The advocates of County Boards contend that the union 
area is too small a unit, and that a better class of men are wanted 
to wield the jurisdiction which they wish to see confided to the 
provinces. A federation of unions represented by one single central 
Board is their ideal. And though no doubt the realisation of it 
presents many practical difficulties, we can scarcely believe them 
to be insuperable. 

The really important question from my own point of view is the 
constitution of the County Board, and the plan by which its members 
shall be elected. There seems to be a general concurrence of 
opinion among all moderate men that a certain proportion of the 
Board should consist of magistrates ; but what this proportion ought 
to be, and by whom the rest should be elected, are the two 
questions on which a great amount of eloquence will probably 
be expended when the time arrives. In Mr. Goschen’s Bill of 1871 
it was proposed that one half of the board should be magistrates 
elected by quarter sessions, and the other half representatives elected 
by the chairmen of certain parochial boards which he proposed to 
constitute. By Mr. Sclater-Booth’s second Bill in 1879 it was pro- 
posed that one-third should be magistrates elected at quarter sessions, 
and the other two-thirds elected by the guardians. Mr. Heneage, 
a political Liberal, and who takes the Liberal view of various agri- 
cultural questions, is also in favour of this system of election. With- 
out saying what proportion the one class of members ought to bear 
to the other, he is “clearly of opinion that the ratepayers’ representa- 
tives should be elected directly by the board of guardians and the 
magistrates’ representatives directly by the quarter sessions.” This 
is a view in which Conservatives who are not bigots, and Liberals 
who are not Radicals, in short all men of temperate opinions, seem dis- 
posed to concur. There is of course an extreme party who will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a County Board which is purely 
elective, returned directly by the ratepayers, and their views may be 
found in a paper read by Mr. Powell Williams, the secretary of the 
National Federation, before a Liberal conference at Nottingham just 
a year ago. 

Now whether County Boards shall have the effect to which those 
look forward who desire the destruction of the present county 
system and of the influence of the rural aristocracy, or shall 
leave it comparatively unimpaired, depends entirely on which 
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of these two methods shall be adopted. The system of election as 
advocated by Mr. Williams would convert County Board elections 
into political contests, in which the noisiest agitator would be the 
likeliest to win, and the men least fitted for its work would form the 
majority of the Board. Such men, we may be perfectly certain, 
would not rest satisfied till they had invested it with a distinct 
political character, and were able to use it as an engine for the 
attainment of ulterior objects. They would soon find metal more 
attractive than bridges, workhouses, and asylums, and they would 
inevitably, by the necessity of their position, be arrayed against the 
the gentry, the clergy, and the better class of tenant farmers 
round about them. In process of time perhaps the gentlemen 
of the county would be fairly driven from the field. Some would 
be unwilling to come forward or to take part in business which 
was constantly bringing them into collision with men of this 
stamp; others would find it useless to attempt it; till by degrees, 
as we say, the whole Board might come to consist of men not only 
incompetent to the duties of their position, but hostile at the same 
time to all our ancient local institutions. Anybody well acquainted 
with rural England could lay his hand on the kind of character I 
mean, and will understand the influence he might acquire if 
household suffrage were adopted in the agricultural districts. When 
to these considerations we add the important fact that among 
the most influential promoters of County Boards are men whose very 
object it is that they should be made use of in this manner, and 
become political instruments in the hands of rural demagogues, 
controlled by Radical wire-pullers, we shall see that the risk is not 
imaginary. It is not reassuring to find that Mr. Chamberlain would 
prefer to postpone County Boards till after the extension of the 
county franchise. It seems to indicate that political considerations 
are largely intermingled in his mind with what ought to be purely 
an administrative question, and by itself goes a long way to justify 
the apprehensions we have expressed. 

To County Boards constituted on a different principle from Mr. 
Williams’s no such objections need attach, or attach only in a very 
slight degree. Of the great body of county magistrates only a small 
number really do the work, and these would be found upon the 
Board. The guardians, too, would soon see how necessary it was to 
elect men not only with the requisite knowledge and experience, 
but with the requisite leisure for attending to their duties; and few 
such men are to be found among the ordinary farmers. They would 
naturally fall back upon the gentlemen; and thus another great 
object would be gained, the due representation on the board of per- 
manent as opposed to merely transitory interests. Peers and other 
owners of very large estates, who cannot always be in the same 
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place, will find their influence increased if their agents or some of 
their principal tenants should be members of the board. And it 
seems to be thought by those who are well qualified to judge that 
the country gentlemen and the farmers will be able to work together 
in perfect harmony. Mr. Clare Read informs me that “in the 
cattle disease committee of quarter sessions half are farmers sent 
by boards of guardians to sit with the justices. They meet their 
landlords, and I never find in the committee of which I am chairman 
the slightest want of harmony between owners and occupiers.” There 
is, however, this to be said, that on the cattle disease question their 
interests are the same. Whether, where these happened to clash, 
equal harmony would prevail, is matter of conjecture. 

On the whole, however, I think it may, be said that such a reform of 
provincial administration as commends itself alike to both Liberal 
Conservatives and Conservative Liberals, that is to the great body of 
moderate men of both parties, so far from being injurious to the 
county system, by removing the management of business from the 
hands of the gentry, and thereby destroying the influence which 
naturally accompanies it, would have the directly opposite effect, and 
by increasing the dignity of provincial institutions would increase 
the importance of all who were concerned in working them. But 
between the useful and practical reform of which this may be predi- 
cated, and the creation of a provincial parliament elected exclusively 
by household suffrage, the difference is very wide indeed. The one 
would give us a business-like assembly, well qualified for the work 
required of it, and not looking to anything beyond; the other would 
give us a political assembly, in which there would be a great many 
men neither versed in county business nor caring for it, but devoted 
to political objects, and working the board for the promotion of 
ulterior designs which are perfectly well understood, but of which no 
more need be said at the present moment. 

The reform of the English land laws is a question not yet fully 
developed. We may say of it as Lord Beaconsfield said once of the 
state of the Continent. We know that there are “ vast ambitions” 
moving in the bosom of society; but as yet they have rather shrunk 
from showing themselves in the light of day, and when challenged 
to say what they are take refuge in obscurity. It so happens, how- 
ever, that at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, held but a little while 
ago, certain wily Conservatives did succeed in catching and pinning 
a member or two of the Farmers’ Alliance, and in extracting from 
them, by well-feigned approbation, what is the real object which the 
Alliance sets before itself. It turns out to be nothing less than the 
application to English agriculture of the whole series of measures 
which Mr. Gladstone has applied to Irish. It is well to know this, 
because we are frequently assured that to attribute such designs as 
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these to any section of agricultural reformers is a malicious libel. 
Let us hear, then, the very words in which, on the occasion we 
have mentioned, the objects of the Alliance were set forth. “ Fair 
rents, fixity of tenure, freedom of cultivation, free sale. These 
things will come by compulsory legislation unless the English land- 
lords exercise generosity and consideration towards their tenants. 
.. .. Unless they get this, and get it soon, an agitation will spring 
up throughout this country in which questions will be raised of a far 
larger character than those we have been discussing to-day.” This 
is frank ; but what are the larger questions which will be raised if 
these points are not conceded? Here is a body of men who declare 
that if they cannot succeed in depriving the landed proprietor of all 
control over his property, they will make still larger demands upon 
him. What can these be but a demand upon the property itself? 
If we misrepresent these menaces we sincerely apologise to the author 
of them. But we believe we do no injustice to anybody in saying 
that it is hoped by the introductionof Irish principles into England 
to make the landlord’s position so unenviable that he will be glad 
to sell his estate and retire from the scene; and that by these 
means family estates and an hereditary aristocracy may be gradually 
and peaceably got rid of. 

And here of course it may be asked how is it that, if such sweeping 
designs are in contemplation, the Whig aristocracy should counte- 
nance for a single moment or in any manner the party which is 
known to entertain them? To answer this question fully requires 
more space than I can ask. But it may be said, briefly, that 
they may hope as before to control the movement by leading it, and to 
make it stop short of the extremities to which it has been carried in 
Ireland. Or they may think, perhaps, that a compromise securing 
them in the enjoyment of their rents, and leaving every other 
appurtenance of proprietorship in the hands of the occupiers, might 
not be a bad arrangement after all. Great nobles with half a dozen 
different estates could shoot in Scotland, and fish in Norway, and 
hunt at Melton, and spend the rest of their time very agreeably in 
London or abroad, without ever going near their former homes. We 
have been considering in this article what is best for the country, 
and not merely for wealthy individuals; and I for one should be 
sorry indeed to see the higher English aristocracy accepting such a 
position as this. But the Whigs may perhaps reason in this manner, 
not foreseeing that a territorial aristocracy without local duties would 
bea far greater social anomaly than anything which exists now, and 
would be destined to a speedy end. Of a Land Reform Bill laid 
down upon, different lines—a Bill like Sir Thomas Acland’s or 
Mr. Chaplin’s— intended to secure the tenant against the loss of 
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capital which he has invested in profitable improvements, there 
can hardly be two opinions. It may be that in the large majority 
of cases the Act would never be invoked. But where there is 
neither an existing custom to protect the tenant, nor a landlord 
willing to make terms on equitable principles, there must be an 
Act of Parliament to fall back upon, and out of these two Bills it 
would be easy to construct an effective one. They were both referred 
to a Select Committee at the end of last Session, presided over by 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, which adopted the most important provisions of 
Mr. Chaplin’s Bill without any essential alteration. Such an Act, 
of course, would not satisfy those who desire a divided ownership, or 
whose object it is to effect a radical revolution in the form and spirit 
of English rural society. But it would satisfy all who do not desire 
either of these objects; and if anything further is attempted, it is to 
be feared that all the Parliamentary struggles we have had lately 
will be child’s play to what we must expect. 

A few words may be added on the proposed restoration of the 
yeoman class, which is a favourite prescription with many writers 
for the regeneration of English agriculture. Now if by yeomen 
be meant the owners of fifty or a hundred or two hundred acres 
with no other property besides, men below the rank of gentlemen, 
and without the education or breeding which that word implies, I must 
say that I think the unlimited multiplication of such a class would 
be far from an unmixed benefit. Specimens of them still survive who 
would be an honour to any country in the world, and no doubt in 
former days they constituted one of the soundest elements of 
rural society. But we cannot restore the conditions under which 
they then existed ; and from my own experience of the class at the 
present day, I should doubt the wisdom of trying to manufacture 
them by legislation. It can scarcely be desirable to displace the 
present race of gentry, who with few exceptions are men of refine- 
ment and good taste, preserved by mere knowledge of the world and 
intercourse with the best society from the more vulgar kind of rural 
prejudices, in order to set in their seats the class of men I have 
described, who are not merely independent, but are absolutely 
beyond the reach of public opinion. Their political and religious 
prejudices are usually of the very rudest and narrowest description. 
They are intensely conceited and opinionated—two peculiarities 
which are euphemistically styled independence—and resent contra- 
diction as an insult. They are far from being models of Arcadian 
innocence, and I confess I do not see what is to be gained, either 
from a Liberal point of view or any other, by eliminating from 
rural life all those little centres of culture and civility which 
exist in the Hall and the Manor-house, that the surface of 
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England may be covered over with landowners but little above the 
peasantry in knowledge or enlightenment, and confirmed in all their 
worst habits by the consciousness of wealth. 

A reduction in the size of farms might be attended with the best 
results, and facilities for the purchase of cottage properties by frugal 
and industrious labourers should be sedulously promoted. But if 
anybody supposes that the influence of the old families would be 
lowered by the process, his experience must be different from my 
own. Mr. Brodrick says that these small proprietors, for instance, 
would soon make field sports impossible—that they would destroy 
game and foxes. Hitherto, however, the chief enemies of game and 
foxes have not been the small farmers, and I know not why they 
should become so, ‘They are the very men who are the most 
ready to let their shooting, when it happens to be in their 
own hands. As for the larger farmers, what they want is not 
the destruction of the game, but the acquisition of the shooting. 
There is no rule without an exception, but such I believe to be the 
rule; and I have observed in several instances that where farmers 
had the shooting given up to them, while winged game decreased, 
ground game became more abundant. 

The conclusion seems to be that there are some alterations which 
may be most advantageously made both in our provincial administra- 
tion and in the management of landed estates. County Boards with 
securities against their being turned into political factories ; the dis- 
tribution of the soil among a larger number of both occupiers and 
owners; and a legal guarantee afforded to the man of capital that 
the money spent upon improvements shall be repaid him when he 
quits his farm, if they have added to its value and have not been 
exhausted by himself: are improvements which may be safely 
recommended as calculated to benefit all classes alike, and to 
strengthen rather than impair the old provincial system of England, 
under which the gentlemen of the country have discharged the duties 
devolving on them with such marked ability and success, and have 
been equal in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone to every end “ that 
is recognised as good or beneficial in a civilised society.” ' 


T. E. KesseEt. 
(1) Since writing the above my attention has been directed to a speech lately 


delivered at Hertford by Baron Dimsdale, which contains an excellent summary of the 
principal points in dispute between different members of the agricultural interest. 
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5. 


“Nove py kat voc axdver* rad\Xa Kiga Kae rupdd.’’—EPicHARMUS. 


THERE appeared in the Nineteenth Century in the course of last year 
an article, written by us in conjunction with Professor Barrett, on 
“Thought-Reading,” or, as we now prefer to call it, Thought-trans- 
ference—the communication of ideas otherwise than through the 
recognised organs of sense. That article has been much more favourably 
received than we expected; and it has proved a starting-point for many 
promising series of experiments. It naturally also called forth certain 
objections. These objections, so far as they seem to need a reply, will 
be dealt with in the second part of the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research; in which also will be recorded a considerable 
number of further obseryations. We propose in the present paper 
to enter upon a wider discussion of the subject; for which the 
material amassed by ourselves and others, primarily on behalf of the 
above-named Society, has now attained an amply sufficient volume. 
Several groups of narratives have been kindly communicated to us 
by friends ; and a letter which we sent to the public press received 
a wide response—wide enough, at any rate, absolutely to force on us 
the necessity of some such generalisations as those on which we are 
about to enter; though, for reasons which will appear later, the 
body of evidence still needs enlargement to an indefinite extent.’ 

A public appeal for information of this kind has, no doubt, one 
conceivable drawback, which some eyes have magnified even into a 
fatal objection—the possibility, namely, of hoaxes. The same possi- 
bility, it may be remarked, has to be faced in antiquarian, historical, 
and some other kinds of scientific research. It is a danger which 
can be obviated by care; and the process of sifting to which a 
Committee of our Society subjects every narrative sent to us is, we 
think, a sufficiently severe one. No evidence is considered at all 
unless authenticated by names and dates (not necessarily for publi- 
cation) ; and in most cases we make the personal acquaintance of the 
narrator, and hear his story told in a manner which pledges his 
honour to its truth.2 We also communicate with such other living 
persons as may be concerned, and obtain all the independent corro- 
boration possible. It is therefore in the last degree unlikely that 
any one who allows the publication of his name is vouching for any- 


(1) Further evidence will gladly be received by either of us, at the office of the S.P.R., 
14, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

(2) Cases of occasional relaxation of this rule are, ¢g., where the testimony of 
illiterate persons, difficult to reach, has been accepted as genuine, on the authority of 
the clergyman of the parish. 
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thing which he does not, at any rate, believe to be the fact. And if 
he were to withhold permission to publish his name, while yet con- 
triving his plot with sufficient elaboration to take us in, he could 
derive but small pleasure from seeing his false story, in small print 
and dull anonymity, used to reinforce the better-attested evidence of 
some three hundred more honourable correspondents. The value of 
other possible objections—such as the natural proneness to exaggera- 
tion and the love of exciting wonder—will be better estimated when 
the evidence itself is presented in full. It will then be seen, we think, 
that these elements of narration, even when the utmost allowance is 
made for them, could not conceivably affect the main fact reported. 

We have just used the words “dull anonymity.” Why, it may be 
said, should accounts dealing with these mysterious subjects, whether 
real or fictitious, be dull? Well, we are perhaps somewhat blasés by 
the number that we have lately read ; but we can scarcely hope that 
those who, in turn, follow our guidance through the same paths will 
escape the same fate. The very last thing that we expect to produce 
is a collection of narratives of a startling or blood-chilling character ; 
our pages are far more likely to provoke sleep in the course of perusal 
than to banish it afterwards. The point in the evidence that impresses 
us is not its exciting or terrific quality, but its overwhelming quantity 
—overwhelming, we mean, to any possibility of further doubting the 
reality of the class of phenomena. Those who are used, as most of 
us have been all our lives, to hearing now and again a stray story 
at third or fourth hand, with the usual commentary of vague wonder- 
ment or shallow explanation, but without any suggestion of analysing 
or probing it, can scarcely imagine the effect on the mind of a sudden 
large accumulation of direct, well-attested, and harmonious testimony. 
The similarities of unlooked-for detail which bind the phenomena 
together into distinct groups, the very similarities which make the 
accounts of them monotonous reading, give the strength of a faggot 
to the dispersed units which looked as if the mere dead weight of 
uninquiring incredulity might easily break them. 

Further, we must warn future readers that the details of the 
evidence are in many cases not only dull, but of a trivial and even 
ludicrous kind ; and they will be presented for the most part in the 
narrator’s simplest phraseology, quite unspiced for the literary 
palate. Our tales will resemble neither the Mysteries of Udolpho 
nor the dignified reports of a learned society. The romanticist may 
easily grow indignant over them; still more easily may the jour- 
nalist grow facetious. The collection may be easily described as a 
Jarrago; but it will at any rate be a farrago of facts. For its mis- 
cellaneous character we and our colleagues will hardly be respon- 
sible, However caused, these phenomena are interwoven with the 
everyday tissue of human existence, and pay no more regard to what 
men call appalling than to what men call ridiculous, 
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The facts which we are thus collecting belong to every depart- 
ment of our subject. That subject, however, must evidently be 
treated in separate instalments, for which the work of years will be 
necessary. During the course of this year we hope, in conjunction 
with our colleagues, to publish the next considerable instalment in 
the form of a book which will deal more at large with the subject 
of this paper. But for present purposes, and until the mass of our 
evidence can be fully set forth, we must claim to assume its general 
credibility, and confine ourselves mainly to the mode of arranging 
it. In a chaos such as this subject presents, classification, however 
rude, is itself light-bringing ; it is at any rate an indispensable pre- 
requisite of any true analysis. 

Having continually-growing reason to believe that the primary phe- 
nomenon of Thought-transference is solidly established, we naturally 
desired, in framing the scheme of the forthcoming book, to link its 
matter as logically as possible with the results already achieved. 
Taking Thought-transference, then, as our starting-point, we propose 
to examine other cases of transferred or sympathetic impressions. In 
Thought-transference, so far as we have hitherto dealt with it, both 
parties (whom, for convenience’ sake, we will call the Agent and the 
Percipient) are supposed to be in a normal state; and we have 
a few cases which appear to differ from our previous experiments in 
Thought-transference only in the facts that the transference of the 
impression was not accompanied by any definite exercise of will, 
and that the transferred image seemed more objective. Such a 
case is the following, given us by Mr. J. G. Keulemans, of 2, Mount- 
ford Terrace, Barnsbury Square—a scientific draughtsman—with 
whom one of us is personally acquainted :— 


‘* One morning, not long ago, while engaged with some very easy work, I saw 
in my mind’s eye a little wicker basket, containing five eggs, two very clean, 
of a more than usually elongated oval and of a yellowish hue, one very round, 
plain white, but smudged all over with dirt ; the remaining two bore no peculiar 
marks. I asked myself what that insignificant but sudden image could mean. 
I never think of similar objects. But that basket remained fixed in my mind, 
and occupied it for some moments. About two hours later I went into another 
room for lunch. I was at once struck with the remarkable similarity between 
the eggs standing on the breakfast table and those two very long ones I had 
seen in my imagination. ‘Why do you keep looking at those eggs so care- 
fully ?’ asked my wife ; and it caused her great astonishment to learn from me 
how many eggs had been sent by her mother half-an-hour before. She then 
brought up the remaining three: there was the one with the dirt on it, and the 
basket, the same I had seen. On further inquiry, I found that the eggs had 
been kept together by my mother-in-law, that she had placed them in the 
basket and thought of sending them to me; and, to use her own words, ‘I did 
of course think of you at that moment.’ She did this at ten in the morning, 
which (as I know from my regular habits) must have been just the time of my 
impression.” 


Such an incident, however, seems very exceptional; and in the 
great body of our cases one or other of the parties is, or both of 
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them are, in some condition other than that of normal waking con- 
sciousness. In the first place, then, the Percipient may be asleep, 
and may receive in a dream or vision some impression which may 
be noted, and subsequently proved to have been coincident with 
an impression, derived either from outward or inward sources, in a 
waking mind—that of him whom we call the Agent. The following 
account, given to us by a personal friend of our own (whose name 
and address we are at liberty to mention privately), differs from 
ordinary Thought-transference, not only in the vividness of the impres- 
sion, but in the fact that one at least of the Percipients was asleep :— 


“One Sunday night last winter, at 1 a.M., I wished strongly to commu- 
nicate the idea of my presence to two friends, who resided about three miles 
from the house where I was staying. When I next saw them, a few days 
afterwards, I expressly refrained from mentioning my experiment; but in the 
course of conversation, one of them said, ‘You would not believe what a 
strange night we spent last Sunday ;’ and then recounted that both the friends 
had believed themselves to see my figure standing in their room. The 
experience was vivid enough to wake them completely, and they both looked 
at their watches, and found it to be exactly one o’clock.” [One of these friends 
has supplied independent testimony to this circumstance. ] 


In this case there was a deliberate exercise of will. Similar 
cases where that feature is absent are likely often to pass un- 
observed; and all the observed ones that happen to have come 
under our notice have been complicated by the pre-existence of some 
sort of mesmeric rapport between the persons concerned. 

This circumstance affords a natural transition to the next class of 
cases, where the Percipient is in that rarer and deeper state ot 
slumber known as the “ mesmeric trance.” Instances of impression 
transferred from the Agent to the Percipient, when the latter is in 
this state, are of course exceedingly numerous. Clairvoyance will, 
we hope, be fully and separately dealt with hereafter ; but we have 
little doubt that many of the facts recorded under that head will be 
found to resolve themselves into simple transference of impression. 
This distinction, which we think is of the greatest importance to 
keep in mind, is well illustrated by the following incident :— 


A mesmerist, well known to us, was requested by a lady to mesnierise her, 
in order to enable her to visit in spirit certain places of which he himself had 
no knowledge. He failed to produce this effect; but found that he could lead 
her to describe places unknown to her but familiar tohim. Thus on one occa- 
sion he enabled her to describe a particular room which she had never entered, 
but which she described in perfect conformity with his recollection of it. It 
then occurred to him to imagine a large open umbrella as lying on a table in 
this room, whereupon the lady immediately exclaimed, ‘‘I see a large open 
umbrella on the table.” 


Here we must certainly suppose that the impression proceeded 
from no other source than the operator’s mind: and it is to trans- 
ferences of this sort that for the present we intend to confine our 
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treatment of mesmerism, reserving mesmerism in general and c/air- 
voyance proper for subsequent treatment. 

We come now to a third class of cases, which at first sight seem 
to differ in a singular way from those already enumerated. For it 
seems that not only the apparent depression of the vital energies in 
sleep or trance, but also their apparent exaltation in moments of 
excitement or danger, may have a decisive effect in engendering or 
mereasing the Percipient’s susceptibility to impressions from a dis- 
tance. There is, however, we may suggest, one strongly-marked 
condition which would seem to unite in itself the characteristics 
both of depression and exaltation: we mean death, or, as in this 
connection we prefer to call it, the process of dissolution. During 
this process, often a prolonged one, mental conditions are undoubtedly 
observed analogous on the one hand to trance, on the other to exalted 
excitement. We would venture to suggest, therefore, that in death 
may be seen a possible key to the mysterious parallelism, in their 
effects, of conditions so opposite as mesmeric sleep and the excite- 
ment of peril. If we may borrow a phrase from magnetism, we may 
perhaps picture these cases to ourselves as involving a relaxation of 
some coercitive force, which under normal conditions is able to limit 
the channels of impression to those through which the recognised 
senses act in the recognised way. However this may be, it would 
appear that the excitement of danger or imminent death has a 
potent influence in facilitating the transference of supersensory im- 
pressions ; and though, as a rule, it is not the Percipient, but the 
Agent, who is dying or in danger, this is by no means always the 
case. There seems sonietimes to be a distinct interchange of per- 
ception, as in the following instance. The narrative is abridged 
from the words of the late Mrs. Charles Fox, of Trebah, Falmouth 
(a lady well known to one of us), who had heard the story from her 
grandmother, one of the children who witnessed the apparition. 
Few families could be named in which such traditions were likely 
to be at once more sacredly and more soberly preserved. 


In 1739 Mrs. Birkbeck, wife of William Birkbeck, banker, of Scttle, and a 
member of the Society of Friends, was taken ill and died at Cockermouth, 
while returning from a journey to Scotland, which she had undertaken alone— 
her husband and three children, aged seven, five, and four years respectively, 
remaining at Settle. The friends at whose house the death occurred made 
notes of every circumstance attending Mrs. Birkbeck’s last hours, so that the 
accuracy of the several statements as to time as well as place was beyond the 
doubtfulness of man’s memory, or of any even unconscious attempt to bring 
them into agreement with each other. 

One morning, between seven and eight o’clock, the relation to whom the 
care of the children at Settle had been entrusted, and who kept a minute journal 
of all that concerned them, went into their bedroom as usual, and found them all 
sitting up in their beds in great excitement and delight. ‘‘ Mamma has been 
here!” they cried, and the little one said, ‘“‘She called, ‘Come, Esther!’” Nothing 
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could make them doubt the fact, and it was carefully noted down to entertain 
the mother on her return home. That same morning as their mother lay on 
her dying bed at Cockermouth, she said, ‘‘I should be ready to go if I could 
but see my children.” She then closed her eyes, to reopen them, as they 
thought, no more. But after ten minutes of perfect stillness she looked up 
brightly and said, ‘‘ I am ready now: I have been with my children ;”’ and then 
at once peacefully passed away. When the notes taken at the two places wero 
compared, the day, hour, and minutes were the same. 

One of the three children was my grandmother, née Sarah Birkbeck, after- 
wards the wife of Dr. Fell, of Ulverstone. From her lips I heard the above 
almost literally as I have repeated it. The elder was Morris Birkbeck, after- 
wards of Guildford. Both these lived to old age, and retained to the last so 
solemn and reverential a remembrance of the circumstance that they rarely 
would speak of it. Esther, the youngest, died soon after. Her brother and 
sister heard the child say that her mother called her, but could not speak with 
any certainty of having themselves heard the words, nor were sensible of more 
than their mother’s standing there and looking on them. 


We have at first hand some other very interesting examples of this 
double percipience. Commander Aylesbury, late of the Indian 
navy, tells us how, when nearly drowning as a boy, he had a vivid 
vision of his home-circle, engaged as they actually were at the time, 
while they simultaneously and distinctly heard his voice, and were 
thereby rendered apprehensive that evil had befallen him. Singularly 
like this is the personal experience which the celebrated conjuror, 
Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, recorded in the Daily Telegraph of October 24, 
1881. And rare as the type is, it is perhaps less so than that where 
a dying person perceives, and correctly describes, the surroundings 
of a living friend who himself has no impression of the dying person’s 
presence. 

We pass over now to the second great family of cases; where the 
transference of impressions is facilitated by some abnormal condition 
on the side of the Agent, while the condition of the Percipient 
remains normal, 

In the first place, the Agent may himself be asleep, and his vivid 
dream may communicate itself as an apparently objective reality to 
a wakeful mind. To this category belongs the following singular 
dream, written down by the dreamer, the Rev. Joseph Wilkins, a 
dissenting minister at Weymouth (who died in 1800), and endorsed 
by the late Dr. Abercrombie of Edinburgh, a man, we need hardly 
say, of the greatest scientific acumen :— 


Joseph Wilkins, while a young man, absent from home, dreamt, without any 
apparent reason, that he returned home, reached the house at night, found the 
front door locked, entered by the back door, visited his mother’s room, found 
her awake and said to her, ‘Mother, Iam going on a long journey and am 
come to bid you good-bye.”’ A day or two afterwards this young man received 
a letter from his father, asking how he was, and alleging his mother’s anxiety 
cn account of a vision which had visited her on a night which was, in fact, 
that of the son’s dream. The mother, lying awake in bed, had heard some 
one try the front door and enter by the back door, and had then seen the son 
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enter her room, heard him say to her, ‘‘ Mother, I am going on a long journey 
and am come to bid you good-bye,” and had answered, ‘‘O dear son, thou art 
dead!” words which the son also had heard her say in his dream. 


There are other cases of this type, and the class fades into the 
next one, where the Agent is in a state of trance, cither natural or 
induced, and is perceived by waking persons at a distance. To this 
category belong a large number of somnambulic stories; as for in- 
stance the well-known account, vouched for by Dr. J. H. Jung- 
Stilling, of a man who, falling into a trance in Philadelphia, conversed 
with a ship captain in a London coffee-house, and communicated the 
results of the interview, which were subsequently confirmed, to the 
captain’s wife in America. Such cases, however, belong to the deferred 
subject of trance and mesmerism. We may pass, therefore, to the 
far larger and more important class of apparitions, perceived at 
moments when the Agent is excited or in danger, and especially at or 
about the time of his death. We are obliged to use the vague phrase 
at or about the time of death,” in order to cover the whole process 
of dissolution ; for in fact some of these appearances would seem to 
have been witnessed at some little interval before death, others at 
the moment of apparent death, and others again some hours or even 
days after apparent death had supervened. It is obvious that when 
the interval between death and the apparition exceeds a certain 
length, we are brought face to face with problems, and possibly with 
phenomena, of a quite different kind from those which we have been 
discussing. These phenomena and these problems lie outside the 
scope of the book on which we are at present engaged. But the 
cases in which there is approximate coincidence between the death 
and the apparition are extremely numerous, and comprise, perhaps, 
as many as half of the first-hand accounts which we shall have to 
bring forward. In many of these cases (as of those where the 
excited or dying person is the Percipient), the evidence seems to 
point rather to a vivification of a general rapport already existing 
between the parties, than to any special transference of the thought 
or emotion of the moment; and the impression produced on the 
Percipient’s mind is either that of the sensible presence of the 
Agent, or is a strong general idea of him, without any distinct 
reference to what is passing in his mind. 

We have received the following account from our friend Mr. John 
Addington Symonds :— 

‘‘T was a boy in the Sixth Form at Harrow ; and, as head of Mr. Rendall’s 
house, had a room to myself. It wasin the summer of 1858. I woke about 
dawn, and felt for my books upon a chair betweon the bed and the window; 
when I knew that I must turn my head the other way, and there between me 
and the door stood Dr. Macleane, dressed in a clergyman’s black clothes. He 


bent his sallow face a little towards me and said,,‘ I am going a long way— 
take care of my son.’ While I was attending to him I suddenly saw the door 
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in the place where Dr. Macleane had been. Dr. Macleane died that night (at 
what hour I cannot precisely say) at Clifton. My father, who was a great 
friend of his, was with him. I was not aware that he was more than usually 
ill. He was a chronic invalid.” 


Captain G. F. Russell Colt, of Gartsherrie, Coatbridge, N.B., 
allows us to publish the following narrative :— 


“*T was at home for my holidays, and residing with my father and mother, not 
here, but at another old family place in Mid-Lothian, built by an ancestor in Mary 
Queen of Scots’ time, called Inveresk House. My bedroom was a curious old 
room, long and narrow, with a window at one end of the room and a door at 
the other. My bed was on the right of the window, looking towards the door. 
I had avery dear brother (my eldest brother), Oliver, lieutenant in the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers. He was about nineteen years old, and had at that time been 
some months before Sebastopol. I corresponded frequently with him, and once 
when he wrote in low spirits, not being well, I said in answer,that he was to 
cheer up, but that if anything did happen to him he must Iet me know by 
appearing to me in my room, where we had often as boys together sat at night 
and indulged in a surreptitious pipe and chat. This letter (I found subsequently) 
he received as he was starting to receive the sacrament from a clergyman who 
has since related the fact tome. Having done this he went to the entrench- 
ments and never returned, as in a few hours afterwards the storming of the 
Redan commenced. He, on the captain of his company falling, took his place, 
and led his men bravely on. He had just led them within the walls, though 
already wounded in several places, when a bullet struck him on the right temple 
and he fell amongst heaps of others, where he was found in a sort of kneeling 
posture (being propped up by other dead bodies) thirty-six hours after- 
wards. His death took place, or rather he /el/, though he may not have died 
immediately, on the 8th September, 1856. 

‘That night I awoke suddenly, and saw facing the window of my room, by 
my bedside, surrounded by a light sort of phosphorescent mist as it were, my 
brother kneeling. I tried to speak but could not. I buried my head in the 
bedclothes, not at all afraid (because we had all been brought up not to believ_ 
in ghosts or apparitions), but simply to collect my ideas, because I had not 
been thinking or dreaming of him, and indeed had forgotten all about what 
I had written to him a fortnight before. I decided that it must be fancy, 
and the moonlight playing on a towel, or something out of place. But on 
looking up there he was again, looking lovingly, imploringly, and sadly at me. 
I tried again to speak, but found myself tongue-tied. I could not utter a 
sound. I sprang out of bed, glanced through the window, and saw that there 
was no moon, but it was very dark and raining hard, by the sounds against the 
panes. I turned, and still saw poor Oliver. I shut my eyes, walked through 
it, and reached the door of the room. As I turned the handle, before leaving 
the room, I looked once more back. The apparition turned round his head 
slowly and again looked anxiously and lovingly at me, and I saw then for the 
first time a wound on the right temple with a red stream from it. His face was 
of a waxy pale tint, but transparent-looking, and so was the reddish mark. 
But it is almost impossible to describe his appearance. I only know I shall 
never forget it. I left the room and went into a friend’s room, and lay on the 
sofa the rest of the night. I told him why. I told others in the house, but 
when I told my father he ordered me not to repeat such nonsense, and especially 
not to let my mother know. On the Monday following he received a note from 
Sir Alexander Milne to say that the Redan was stormed, but no particulars. 
I told my friend to let me know if he saw the name among the killed and 
wounded before me. About a fortnight later he came to my bedroom in 
his mother’s house in Athol House, in Edinburgh, with a very grave face. I 
said, ‘I suppose it is to tell me the sad news I expect ;’ and he said, ‘ Yes.’ 
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Both the colonel of the regiment and one or two officers who saw the body con- 
firmed the fact that the appearance was much according to my description, and 
the death wound was exactly where I had seen it. But none could say whether 
he actually died at the moment. His appearance, if so, must haye been some 
hours after death, as he appeared to me a few minutes after two in the morning. 
Months later his small prayer-book and the letter I had written to him were 
returned to Inveresk, found in the inner breast pocket of the tunic which he 
wore at his death. I have them now.” 


Mr. Colt mentioned several persons who could corroborate this 
narrative. Weadd the following letter from Mrs. Hope, of Fer- 
moy, sister of Mr. Colt :— 


**On the morning of September 8, 1855, my brother, Mr. Colt, told myself, 
Captain Fergusson of the 42nd Regiment, since dead, and Major Borthwick of 
the Rifle Brigade (who is living), and others, that he had during the night 
wakened from sleep and seen, as he thought, my eldest brother, Licut. Oliver 
Colt of the Royal Fusiliers (who was in the Crimea), standing between his 
bed and the door; that he saw he was wounded in more than one place—I 
remember he named the temple as one place—by bullet-wounds; that he 
roused himself, rushed to the door with closed eyes and looked back at the 
apparition, which stood between him and the bed. My father enjoined silence, 
lest my mother should be made uneasy ; but shortly afterwards came the news 
of the fall of the Redan and my brother’s death. Two years afterwards my 
husband, Colonel Hope, invited my brother to dine with him; the former being 
still a lieutenant in the Royal Fusiliers, the latter an ensign in the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. While dining, they were talking of my eldest brother. My 
husband was about to describe his appearance when found, when my brother 
described what he had seen, and to the astonishment of all present the descrip- 
tion of the wounds tallied with the facts. My husband was my eldest brother’s 
greatest friend, and was among those who saw the body as soon as it was 
found.” 


Miss Summerbell, of 140, Kensington Park Road, W. (who is 
personally known to us), communicates the following story :— 


‘* My mother married, at a very early age, without the consent of her parents. 
My grandmother vowed that she would never see her daughter again. A few 
months after her marriage my mother was awakened at about 2 A.u. by aloud 
knocking at the door. To her great surprise my father did not wake. The 
knocking was resumed; my mother spoke to my father, but, as he still slept, 
she got up, opened the window and looked out, when to her amazement she saw 
her mother, in full court dress, standing on the step and looking up at her. My 
mother called to her, but my grandmother, frowning and shaking her head, 
disappeared. At this moment my father woke, and my mother told him what 
had happened. He went to the window, but saw nothing. My mother was 
sure that my grandmother, even at that late hour, had come to forgive her, and 
entreated my father to let her in. He went down and opened the door, but no- 
body was there. He assured my mother that she had been dreaming, and she 
at last believed that it was so. The next morning the servants were questioned, 
but they had heard nothing, and the matter was dismissed from the minds of 
my parents till the evening, when they heard that my grandmother had been, 
in Court dress, at a ball the night before—I think at Kensington Palace, but 
of this I am not sure—that, feeling unwell, she had returned home, and after 
about an hour’s illness had died at 2 a.m. She had not mentioned my mother’s 
name during her short illness.” 


It will be observed that in this case the impression from the dying 
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mother, although fully realised only in wakefulness, made itself felt 
in the first instance during sleep. 


Mr. J. G. Keulemans, whom we have already mentioned, gives us 
the following account :— 


In December, 1880, he was living with his family in Paris. The outbreak 
of an epidemic of smallpox caused him to remove three of his children, includ- 
ing a favourite little boy of five, to London, whence he received, in the course 
of the ensuing month, several letters giving an excellent account of their 
health. ‘On the 24th of January, 1881, at half-past seven in the morning, I 
was suddenly awoke by hearing his voice, as I fancied, very near me. I sawa 
bright, opaque, white mass before my eyes, and in the centre of this light I 
saw the face of my little darling, his eyes bright, his mouth smiling. The 
apparition, accompanied by the sound of his voice, was too short and too sudden 
to be called a dream: it was too clear, too decided, to be called an effect of 
imagination. So distinctly did I hear his voice that I looked round the room 
to see whether he was actually there. The sound I heard was that of extreme 
delight, such as only a happy child can utter. I thought it was the moment 
he woke up in London, happy and thinking of me. I said to myself, ‘ Thank 
God, little Isidore is happy as always.’”’ Mr. Keulemans describes the ensuing 
day as one of peculiar brightness and cheerfulness. He took a long walk with 
a friend, with whom he dined; and was afterwards playing a game at billiards, 
when he again saw the apparition of his child. This made him seriously un- 
easy, and in spite of having received within three days the assurance of the 
child’s perfect health, he expressed to his wife a conviction that he was dead. 
Next day a letter arrived saying that the child was ill; but the father was con- 
vinced that this was only an attempt to break the news; and, in fact, the child 
had died, after a few hours’ illness, at the exact time of the first apparition. 


The Rev. W. 8. Grignon, Hambrook, Bristol, writes to us as 
follows :— 


‘* T give the annexed narrative of the apparition of a deceased or dying perso. 
on the authority of my mother, the late Mrs. Elizabeth A. Grignon, wife of the 
late William Stanford Grignon, of Upton, near Montego Bay, Jamaica, Esq., 
and youngest sister of the well-known counsel, Sir James Scarlett, afterwards 
the first Lord Abinger. I received the account from her, and have had it con- 
firmed by my late sister, Miss Elizabeth Scarlett Grignon, who had often heard 
it from our mother. I may say that my mother was a cool-headed, accurate 
person. 

“About the year 1820 she was resident at Upton, in Jamaica, and had as an 
upper-nurse in her family a Mrs. Duchoux, an Englishwoman who had married 
a Frenchman ; with the exception of this nurse, every servant in the house was 
black or brown. One morning my mother observed that this woman seemed 
much depressed, so much so that she pressed her for the reason. She said 
she was sure she should hear of the death of an aunt of hers resident in 
England. Her statement was as follows:—She had got into bed, but not 
yet fallen asleep, and had before this locked the door of her bedroom. A negro 
girl was sleeping on a mattress on the floor of her room. Near the foot of her 
bed was a small table on which stood a candle under a shade. Looking up, 
she saw a female figure in a night-dress, standing with its back towards her 
at the foot of the bed, near the table with the light on it, and holding a roll of 
paperinitshand. As she looked, the figure turned its face round towards her, 
and she at once recognised an aunt then living in England. The figure then 
moved towards the door and seemed to pass out of it or disappear. Mrs. 
Duchoux was not at all frightened, but jumped out of bed, and found the door 
still locked on the inside, and the negro girl asleep. She was quite sure that 
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it was her aunt’s and no other face which she saw, and that she should hear of 
her death. My mother told her that she must have dreamed the whole scene ; 
but nevertheless was so far impressed by the woman’s reiterated assurance that 
she had been wide awake, that she at once made a note of the statement, with 
the date. On the arrival of the packet which left England shortly after the 
date of the apparition a letter reached Mrs. Duchoux informing her that her 
aunt had died just about the date of the vision, and had in her will left her 
£100. I cannot say that the time of the apparition coincided exactly with 
the last moments of the deceased. I doubt if this was inquired into atthe time. 
But I remember that my mother stated that the woman had not previously 
heard anything to make her anxious about her aunt.” 


The following account has been placed at our disposal by the Miss 
Sarah Jardine of the story :— 


‘In 1833, Sarah and Margaret Jardine, daughters of a barrister on the 
Western Circuit, were girls of about ten and twelve respectively. They lived 
with their parents in a house in the suburbs of London, and their grandfather 
and grandmother on the opposite side of the road. Their grandmother was a 
woman of decided character and very firm will, and between her and the chil- 
dren there was strong affection. One night as the children lay in their four- 
post bed, sleeping as they did with a rush-light in the room, Sarah saw her 
grandmother in her night-dress standing at the foot of the bed, looking at them 
with a pleased smile on her face. She moved round the bed, keeping her eyes 
constantly fixed upon the children, till she passed behind the curtain at the 
head of the bed on Sarah’s side, and seemed to sit down on the chair that was 
placed there. Sarah raised herself up and drew back the curtain in order to 
speak to her, when, to her great surprise, she saw no one there. She was not 
at all frightened, and awoke her sister, saying, ‘ Grandmamma is in the room ?’ 
They both got up and looked about for her, and finding that there really was 
no one in the room, Margaret said that her sister must have been dreaming, 
and scolded her for awaking her. In the morning they were awoke by their 
father, who told them that a dreadful thing had happened, that their grand- 
mamma had died in the course of the night. She had been ailing, but nothing 
serious had been apprehended until her son was sent for, after the children had 
gone to bed. On hearing that her grandmother was dead, Sarah became much 
terrified at the thought of having seen a ghost and gave a violent scream, with- 
out saying anything of the cause of her fright. A day or two afterwards her 
sister told what Sarah had seen, and in order to reassure her they tried to per- 
suade her that it had been adream. But she herself was quite certain that 
it was not; and for long afterwards she had such a dread of seeing the appari- 
tion again that they dared not leave her alone at night. After the lapse of 
more than forty years she still retains the most vivid remembrance of the 
whole incident.” 


We received the next narrative from Mrs. Hunter, of 2, Ellesmere 
Villas, Forest Hill, who is personally known to us :— 


Mrs. Hunter had had a friend from whom she had parted in coldness, and 
whom she had not since seen or corresponded with. ‘‘ Poor Z. was very far 
from my thoughts, when one night I had just got into bed. The fire burned 
brightly, and there was my usual night-light. I was placing my head on the 
pillows, when I beheld, close to the side of the bed, and on a level with it, Z.’s 
head, and the same wistful look on his face which it had worn when we parted 
years before. Starting up, I cried out, ‘What do youwant?’ I did not fear ; 
anger was my feeling. Slowly it retreated, and just as it disappeared in 
the shadow of the wall, a bright spark of light shone for a few seconds, and 
slowly expired. A few days after my sister wrote, ‘ You will have heard> 
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poor Z.’s death, on his way to the South of France.’ I had heard nothing about 
him for years. Special reasons prevented my inquiring particularly into the 
precise moment of his death. Strange to say, my bedfellow was his great pet 
among my children ; she, however, slept through this strange interview.” 


The next account, also given to us by Mrs. Hunter, is made specially 
remarkable by the prolonged character of the apparition, and the 
number of persons by whom it was seen :— 


Mrs. Hunter’s husband had had a Scotch wet-nurse of the old-fashioned 
sort, more devoted to him than even to her own children. Mrs. Hunter, soon 
after her marriage, made acquaintance with this nurse, Mrs. Macfarlane, who 
paid her several visits during Mr. Hunter’s absence in India. In June, 1857, 
“Mrs. Hunter, who was travelling toa health-resort, confided to Mrs. Mac- 
farlane’s keeping a box of valuables. One evening in the following August 
Mrs. Hunter was entertaining some friends; but haying occasion to return to 
the dining-room for a moment, she passed the open door of her bedroom, and 
felt irresistibly impelled to look in; and there on the bed was a large coffin, 
and sitting at the foot of it was a tall old woman steadfastly regarding it. 
‘*Returning to my friends, I announced the vision, which was received with 
shouts of laughter, in which after a time I joined. Ifowever, I had seen what 
I have described, and moreover could have told the very dress the old woman 
wore. When my friends left, and I had paid my usual last visit to the nursery, 
my nurse looked odd and distraite, and to my astonishment followed me into 
the landing. ‘O ma’am,’ she began, ‘I feel so queer; such a strange thing 
happened. At seven o’clock I went to the kitchen for hot water, and when I 
came out I saw a tall old woman coming down-stairs, and I stopped to let her 
pass, but, ma’am, there was something strange about her so I turned to look 
after her. The hall door was wide open and she was making for it when in a 
moment she melted away. I can swear I saw her, and can tell you her very 
dress, a big black poke bonnet and a checked black and white shawl.’” This 
description of the dress exactly corresponded with what Mrs. Hunter had 
herself seen. Mrs. Hunter laughed the matter off, and did not even think of 
connecting her own vision with the nurse’s. About half an hour afterwards, 
when in bed, she heard a piercing scream from her little daughter, aged five, 
followed by loud frightened tones, and she then heard the nurse soothing the 
child. ‘‘ Next morning little Iu was full of her wrongs. She said that ‘a 
naughty old woman was sitting at the table and staring at her, and that made 
her scream.’ Nurse told me that she found the child wide awake, sitting up in 
bed, pointing to the table, and crying out, ‘Go away, go away, naughty old 
woman!’ There was no one there. Nurse had been in bed some time and 
the door was locked. My child’s vision I treated as I did her nurse’s, and 
dosed both. However, a day or two afterwards, I received a letter from 
Mrs. Macfarlane’s son, announcing her death, and telling me how her last 
hours were disturbed by anxiety for my husband and his family. My nurse, 
on being told the news, exclaimed, ‘Good Lord, it was her I saw that night, 
and her very cress!’ I never ascertained the exact hour of her death. My 
letter of inquiry and condolence was never answered, though my box was duly 
sent to me.” 





The following account, given us by Mr. C. Colchester, of Bushey 
Heath, Herts, somewhat resembles the last, in that the apparition 
was seen by three persons and in two different rooms :— 


‘Forty-two or three years ago my father was with a detachment of his 
regiment, the Royal Artillery, stationed at Montreal, Canada. He had left his 
mother some months before in England in an indifferent state of health. One 
evening he was sitting at his desk, writing to her, when my mother, looking 
up from her work, was startled to see his mother looking over his shoulder, 
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seemingly intent on the letter. My mother gave a cry of alarm, and on my 
father turning round the apparition vanished. On the same evening I and my 
brother (aged about six and five years) were in bed, watching the bright moon- 
light, when suddenly we saw a figure, a lady with her hands folded on her 
breast, walking slowly, between the bed and the window, backwards and for- 
wards. She wore a cap with a frill tied under her chin, and a dressing-gown 
of the appearance of white flannel, her white hair being neatly arranged. She 
continued to walk, it seemed to me, fully five minutes, and then was gone. 
We did not cry out, and were not even alarmed, but after her disappearance we 
said to each other, ‘ What a nice, kind lady!’ and then went to sleep.” The 
children mentioned what they had seen to their mother next morning, but were 
told not to talk about it. The news of their grandmother’s death on that same 
evening arrived a few weeks afterwards. ‘‘I may add,” Mr. Colchester con- 
cludes, ‘‘ that neither I nor my brother had ever seen our grandmother till that 
evening, nor knew of what my mother had seen till years after. The apparition 
I saw is as palpably before me now as it was forty years since.” 


Mr. Colchester also sends us the following extract from a MS. 
work on Bermuda, written by his late father, who, at the time of 
the occurrence narrated, was assistant-surgeon in the Royal Artillery. 
We abridge the extract, and give the full names of the two officers, 
viz. Lieutenants Creigh and Liston, which are given in initial in the 
MS. The author had the account from Lieutenant Creigh, and 
pledged himself to its strict accuracy. 


‘The passage from Bermuda to Halifax is in certain seasons hazardous, and 
in 1830 a transport, containing some two hundred and twenty men, was lost at sea 
between these two ports. ‘Two officers of the regiment to which the detach- 
ment belonged had in a half-jesting way made a sort of promise that whoever 
died first should come back if he could and let the other know whether there 
was another world. This conversation was heard by the narrator, as it took 
place in his presence, perhaps a year before the events happened, though not 
remembered till afterwards. Liston embarked in charge of the detachment, 
and had been gone about 2 fortnight, when Creigh, who had one night left the 
mess early and retired to bed, and was beginning to close his eyes, saw his door 
open and Liston enter. Forgetting his absence, and thinking he had come to 
pull him out of bed (for practical joking was then more common in the army 
than it is now), he cried, ‘No, no, d—n it, Liston, don’t. old fellow! I’m 
tired! Be off!’ But the vision came nearer the bed foot, and Creigh then saw 
that Liston looked as if very ill (for it was bright moonlight), and that his 
hair seemed wet and hung down over his face like a drowned man’s. The 
apparition moved its head mournfully ; and when Creigh in surprise sat up, 
rubbed his eyes, and looked again: it was gone. Still Creigh avers that all this 
time he had no idea of its being a spectre, and, believing that he had seen Liston 
himself, he went to sleep. In the morning he related the occurrence, when 
he recollected, but not till then, Liston’s absence on duty from the island.” 


In this case it is of course impossible to say whether the transport 
foundered at the precise moment that the vision occurred. We 
may remark in passing that a large proportion of these appearances 
at death seem to have been preceded by some such half-jesting 
compact as existed between Liston and Creigh. 

We procecd now to give a few cases where the agent was not at 
or near the point of death, but in some condition of abnormal dis- 
turbance or excitement. The following account was given us by Mrs. 
Gates, of 24, Montpellier Road, Brighton, whom we know per- 
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sonally, and who has given us several instances of the singular 
sympathy existing between herself and her children, and manifesting 
itself by marked disquiet at moments when they are in danger 
or pain, although she may have no means of knowing it. The 
fact, in the present instance, of her premonitory alarm and 
vision of blood has been confirmed to us independently by the 
daughter to whom she described it. We suppress the son's name, 
and that of the monastery where he resides. 


‘‘One August morning at breakfast the well-known feeling stole over 
me. Waiting till all had left the table excepting my second daughter, I 
remarked to her, ‘ I am feeling so restless about one of our absent boys! It 
is ——— ; and I feel as if I was looking at blood!’” The son in question, ina 
letter received a few days later, inquired of Mrs. Gates as follows: ‘‘ Write in 
your next if you had any presentiments during last week. We were going 
to canal, fishing, and I got up at the first sound of the bell, and, taking my 
razor to shave, began to sharpen iton my hand, and being, I suppose, only half 
awake, failed to turn the razor, and cut a piece clean out of my left hand. An 
artery was cut in two places, and bled dreadfully.” Further details are given 
which show that the pain and bleeding were probably at their maximum at the 
hour of Mrs. Gates’s breakfast that same morning. 





We are allowed to publish the following letter, written by a 
clergyman to his daughter, who is an intimate friend of our own :— 


‘When your brother E. was at Winchester College (about 1856 or 1857), 
on going to bed one Saturday night, I could not sleep. When your mother 
came into the room, she found me restless and uneasy. I told her that a strong 
impression had seized me that something had happened to your brother. The 
next day, your mother, on writing to E., asked me if I had any message 
for him, when I replied: ‘Tell him I particularly want to know if anything 
happened to him yesterday.’ Your mother laughed, and made the remark that 
I should be frightened if a letter in Dr. Moberly’s handwriting reached us on 
Monday. I replied, ‘I should be afraid to open it.’ On the Monday morning 
a letter did come from Dr. Moberly, to tell me that E. had met with an 
accident, that one of his schoolfellows had thrown a piece of cheese at him 
which had struck one of his eyes; and that the medical man, Mr. Wickham, 
thought I had better come down immediately and take your brother to a London 
oculist.” 


The next account was given us by Mrs. Swithinbank, of Ormleigh, 
Anerley Park, 8.E., with whom we are personally acquainted :— 


“When my son H. was a boy, I one day saw him off to schodl, watching 
him down the grove, and then went into the library to sit, a room I rarely 
used at that time of the day. Shortly after, he appeared, walking over the 
wall opposite the window. The wall was about thirteen feet distant from the 
window, and low, so that when my son stood on it, his face was on alevel with 
mine, and close to me. I hastily threw up the sash, and called to ask why he 
had returned from school, and why he was there; he did not answer, but 
looked full at me with a frightened expression, and dropped down the other 
side of the wall and disappeared. Never doubting but that it was some boyish 
trick, I called a servant to tell him to come to me, but not a trace of him was 
to be found, though there was no screen or place of concealment. I myself 
searched with the same result. AsI sat still wondering where and how he 
had so suddenly disappeared, a cab drove up with H. in an almost unconscious 
state, brought home by a friend and schoolfellow, who said that during a 
dictation lesson he had suddenly fallen backward over his seat, calling out in 
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a shrill voice, ‘Mamma will know,’ and becoming insensible. He was ill that 
day, prostrate the next; but our doctor could not account for the attack, nor 
did anything follow to throw any light on his appearance to me. That the 
time of his attack exactly corresponded with that at which I saw his figure, 
was proved both by his master and class-mates.”’ 


The Reverend H. Swithinbank, eldest son of the writer of the 
above, explains that the point at which the figure was seen was in a 
direct line between the house (situated in Summerhill Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne) and the school, but that “no animal but a 
bird could come direct that way,” and that the walking distance 
between the two places was nearly a mile. He describes his brother 
as of a nervous temperament, but his mother as just the opposite, a 
calm person, who has never in her life had any other similar 
experience. 


Still more remarkable is the following case, from the fact that 
the exciting experience on the part of the Agent was not of pain 
or danger, but only of strong momentary surprise and shock. The 
account is from Mr. R. P. Roberts, 10, Exchange Street, Cheetham, 
Manchester, who is personally known to one of us. 


‘* When I was an apprentice in a drapery establishment, I used to go to 
dinner at 12 and return at 12.30. My employer was very strict and hot- 
tempered, which made me anxious to avoid his displeasure. The shop stood at 
the corner of Castle Street and Rating Row, Beaumaris, and [ lived in the 
latter street. One day I went home to dinner at the usual hour. When I had 
partly finished I looked at the clock. To my astonishment it appeared that the 
time by the clock was 12.30. I gave an unusual start. I certainly thought it 
was most extraordinary. I had only half finished my dinner and it was time 
for me to be at the shop. I felt dubious, so in a few seconds had another look, 
when to my agreeable surprise I found that I had been mistaken. It was only 
just turned 12.15. I could never explain how it was that I made the mistake. 
The error gave me such a shock that for a few minutes I felt as if something 
serious had happened, and had to make an effort to shake off the sensation. 

‘‘T finished my dinner and returned to business at 12.30. On entering the 
shop I was accosted by Mrs. Owen, my employer’s wife, who used to assist in the 
business. She asked me rather sternly where I had been since my return from 
dinner‘ I replied that I had come straight from dinner. A long discussion 
followed which brought out the following facts. About a quarter of an hour 
previous to my actually entering the shop (i.e. at about 12.15) I was seen by 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen, and a well-known customer, a Mrs. Jones, to walk into the 
shop, go behind the counter, and place my hat on the peg. As I was going 
behind the counter Mrs. Owen remarked, with the intention that I should hear, 
‘that I had arrived now that I was not wanted.’ This remark was prompted 
by the fact that a few minutes previous a customer was in the shop in want of 
an article which belonged to the stock under my charge, and which could not 
be found in my absence. As soon as this customer left I was seen to enter the 
shop. It was observed by Mr. and Mrs. Owen and Mre. Jones, that I did not 
appear to notice the remark made. In fact I looked quite absent-minded and 
vague. Immediately after putting my hat on the peg I returned to the same 
spot, put my hat on again, and walked out of the shop, still looking in a very 
mysterious manner, which incensed one of the parties, I think Mrs. Owen, to 
say, ‘ that my behaviour was very odd, and she wondered where I was off to.’ 
I of course contradicted these statements, and endeavoured to prove that I 
could not have eaten my dinner and returned in a quarter of an hour. This, 
however, availed nothing, and during our discussion the above-mentioned 
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Mrs. Jones came into the shop again, and was appealed to at once by Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen. She corroborated every word of their account, and added that she 
saw me coming down Rating Row when within a few yards of the shop; that 
she was only a step or two behind me, and entered the shop in time to hear 
Mrs. Owen’s remark about my coming too late. These three persons gave their 
statement of the affair quite independently of each other. There was no other 
person near my age in the Owens’ employment, and there could be no reason- 
able doubt that my form had been seen by them and by Mrs. Jones. They 
would not believe my story till my aunt, who had dined with me, said posi- 
tively that I did not leave the table before my time was up. You will no doubt 
notice the coincidence. At the moment when I felt, with a startling sensation, 
that I ought to be at the shop, and when Mr. and Mrs. Owen were extremely 
anxious that I should be there, I appeared to them, looking, as they said, 
‘as if in a dream or in a state of somnambulism.’ ”’ 


Of a still rarer type is the next account, where an impression, 
though unmistakably produced, was only physically felt, and not 
understood by the Percipient. It has been placed at our disposal 
by our friend, Mr. F. Corder, a gentleman of very high reputation 
in the musical world. 


‘On July 8, 1882, my wife went to London to have an operation (which we 
both believed to be a slight one) performed on her eyes by the late Mr. 
Critchett. The appointment was for 1.30, and, knowing from long previous 
experience the close sympathy of our minds, about that time I, at Brighton, 
got rather fidgety, and was much relieved—and perhaps a little surprised and 
disappointed—at not feeling any decided sensation which I could construe as 
sympathetic. Taking it therefore for granted that all was well, I went out at 
2.45 to conduct my concert at the Aquarium, expecting to find there a telegram, 
as had been arranged, to say that all was well. On my way I stopped, as 
usual, to compare my watch with the big clock outside Lawson’s, the clock- 
maker’s. At that instant I felt my eyes flooded with water, just as when a 
chill wind gives one a sudden cold in the eyes, though it was a hot still 
summer’s day. The affection was so unusual and startling that my attention 
‘could not but be strongly directed to it; yet, the time being then eleven minutes 
to three, I was sure it could have nothing to do with my wife’s operation, 
and, as it continued for some little time, thought I must have taken cold. 
However, it passed off, and the concert immediately afterwards put it out of my 
mind. At4.0 I received a telegram from my wife, ‘All well over. A great 
success,’ and this quite took away all anxiety. But on going to town in 
the evening, I found her in a terrible state of nervous prostration; and it 
appeared that the operation, though marvellously successful, had been of a very 
severe character. Quite accidentally it came out that it was not till 2.30 that 
Mrs. Corder entered the operating-room, and that the operation commenced 
after the due administration of an anzesthetic, at about ten minutes to three, as 
near as we could calculate.” 


Exigencies of space compel us here to break off our classification 
—to be resumed at an early date by the discussion of the family 
of cases, logically last on our list, where doth the parties concerned 
are in a state to some extent abnormal. And we shall conclude 
with a consideration of some objections, general and particular, 
which we must expect to pass through our readers’ minds in much 
the same order as, upon our first introduction to these subjects, they 
passed through our own. Epmunp GuRNEY. 
Freperic W. H. Myers. 

















HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Kilmainham Court House enquiry has had the effect of prolong- 
ing by a few nights the debate on the address. It was scarcely to 
be expected that the Conservatives would forego the opportunity 
of raising a discussion that would, it was hoped, damage the Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the country. As a matter of fact, they have 
failed signally to accomplish their object, and the attack has no 
sooner been made than it has recoiled upon the aggressors. Sir 
Stafford Northcote and his colleagues have shrunk from directly 
challenging the Ministerial policy in Egypt or Ireland; but while 
avoiding such an act of personal responsibility, they endorsed the 
criticism of the Fourth Party. By that means, it would appear, 
they hope at once to escape the charge of vexatiously harassing the 
Government and of supinely abstaining from any attempt at a 
hostile demonstration. To taunt Mr. Gladstone with the protraction 
of his stay at Cannes, to endeavour to discredit the Irish executive 
and to paralyze its action at a critical moment, are the two 
characteristics of the action of the Conservatives since the 
meeting of Parliament. The Crimes Act is doing its work well and 
surely ; that is the unpardonable offence of the Government. 
The measure has, under the administration of Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Trevelyan, proved instrumental in unearthing the authors 
of the Phenix Park assassinations and of other outrages equally 
abominable. But the very testimony which proves the efficacy of 
the Crimes Act is spoken of as if it were fatal against the Govern- 
ment. This Act was framed to ensure the detection and punish- 
ment of scoundrels like those who have been examined during the 
past fortnight at the Kilmainham Court House. Yet now that 
its purpose is fulfilled, the state of things which it brings to light in 
Ireland is the chief count in the indictment against Ministers. 
Whatever they do or do not, the Government are equally guilty. If 
criminals escape, it is upon the head of the Government that the 
blood of their victims rests; if criminals are brought to justice and 
the web of their conspiracies is unravelled, Ministers are represented 
as in some sort accessories before the fact. 

The speeches of Sir William Harcourt, the Attorney-General for 
Ireland and others, furnish complete answers to the charge against the 
Government that they allowed themselves to be entangled in nego- 
tiations with conspirators and assassins, and that they did so in oppo- 
sition to the advice of the then Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Forster. 
What are the facts? A year ago it was clear to all impartial judges 
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that the Coercion Act of 1881 was a failure, and that the imprison- 
ment of the suspects did not contribute to the diminution of crime. 
The “‘mauvais sujets and village ruffians,”’ for the terror and chastise- 
ment of whom Mr. Forster had specially demanded the machinery of 
the measure, were not touched by it. Gradually the government of the 
country was slipping from the hands of the executive. Under these 
circumstances, what was to be done? The first question to be con- 
sidered was whether Mr. Parnell and his friends might not at least do 
as little mischief out of prison as in it—whether, in other words, it 
was a wise economy of force to continue the incarceration of men who, 
no one denied, had it in their power to influence for good or evil the 
Irish people. Mr. Forster agreed with his colleagues in answering 
these questions in the negative. The suspects—such was the con- 
clusion arrived at in common between them—were to be released. A 
difference of opinion only presented itself when the conditions on 
which their release should be effected were discussed." Mr. Forster 
was for terms which the other members of the Cabinet deemed 
unnecessarily stringent. The assurances which satisfied Mr. Forster’s 
colleagues did not satisfy Mr. Forster himself, but to the principle 
of restoring the suspects to liberty, every member of the Cabinet, as 
it then existed, was pledged. In the same way, the responsibility 
for the failure of the Coercion Act belonged to the Cabinet col- 
lectively. Ministers must see now plainly what they failed to see 
in 1881—that it is the secret conspiracies which have been the 
prime agency in Irish disaffection and disorder. With these the 
Coercion Act was not adequate to grapple, and the Crimes Act: is. 
The fatal proof of the collapse of the former measure is most plain. 
To imprison the suspects was, as the event has shown, to play the 
game of the secret societies, whose members were thus left the 
masters of the position. The conspiracy which culminated in the 
assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke was 
matured while Mr. Parnell was an inmate of Kilmainham gaol. 

The Conservatives are welcome to any advantage which they 
may think they have derived from a debate whose practical gist is 
summed up in the two preceding paragraphs. The country will see, 
in the attitude of the Opposition throughout the whole of this 
business, signs of an ungenerous and unpatriotic reluctance to allow 
Ministers their due credit for the success of the Crimes Act. 
There could indeed be no better tribute to the wisdom of the course 
the Government are now adopting than the persistency with which 
their opponents endeaveur to recall the attention of the country 
from the present to the past. The fact is that in Ireland as little as 
in Egypt is there any fresh issue to be fought. The opportunity, if 
it existed, has been allowed to pass by. Hence the entire demon- 
stration against Ministers, upon one plea or another during the 
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debate on the Address, had what is known as an air of unreality 
about it. The attempt to stir the country against the Cabinet has 
been made and has failed, and results, we venture to predict, will 
show that for all purposes of legislation the Ministerial position is 
one of renewed strength. For what are the facts? The chief 
legislative projects of the Session are allowed by the Conservatives 
to ke expedient, or are declared by the voice of public opinion to be 
necessary. Factiously to resist them would be equivalent to an act 
of political suicide, and each bill obstructed would be a nail driven 
into the coffin of the Conservative party. The more closely the 
Ministerial programme is examined, the more clearly will it be seen 
that the opportunities of a party struggle, at once keen and legitimate, 
do not exist. Upon the Corrupt Practices Bill there can be no 
controversy. The Conservatives are committed to if quite as fully 
as the Liberals, and anything like obstruction would be interpreted 
by the country as a proof of insincerity. Upon what pretence then 
is enough feeling to be aroused, or in what manner is sufficient force 
to be generated, seriously to impede the measures of the Government ? 
Take the case of the Bankruptcy Bill. Some measure of bank- 
ruptcy reform, which shall have the effect of preventing dishonest 
insolvents from enjoying the impunity now awarded to them, and 
which shall ensure to creditors the maximum, and not the minimum, 
value of an estate, is admitted on all sides to be necessary. The 
particular measure brought forward by the President of the Board 
of Trade has the approval of the bankers and accountants of 
the United Kingdom, of the Law Society, and of many separate 
chambers of commerce.- Its chief characteristic and its main feature 
of novelty are that it will ensure for the first time an impartial, judicial, 
public investigation into the causes of bankruptcy. The bankrupt 
will, to use a metaphor applied by Mr. Chamberlain, be in the 
position of a captain who has lost his ship. There will be no hushing 
up of the matter. The inquiry will be at once searching and 
economical. The individual and the classes immediately interested 
in legislation on this subject have, as we have seen, recognised 
the soundness of the Ministerial reform. Clearly, therefore, it is 
impossible the measure should be made a cheval de bataille. 

There are signs that the efforts of a section of the Conservative 
party will be directed to compel the Government to have recourse 
repeatedly and on a variety of protests to the Cléture. They calculate 
that in this way the Ministerial measures will be discredited by 
anticipation, and that the House of Lords will be justified in throwing 
them out. But nothing is more certain than that the Cloture will 
only be invoked to put down obstruction of the most audacious 
character. Unquestionably the general sense of the country strongly 
disapproves of an opposition conducted upon such principles as these. 
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But we have been repeatedly told of late, the House of Lords repre- 
sents the sense of the country in its most serious and deliberate shape. 
How then isit conceivable that the hereditary chamber should supply 
its opponents with a gratuitous argument against the unrestricted 
use of its present powers by making common cause with the obstruc- 
tives in the House of Commons, who, ex /ypothesi, set themselves 
against the national feeling? Should there be any inclination on 
the part of the Opposition to adopt the policy now indicated, the House 
of Lords will give the obstructed bills a reception very different from 
that which is anticipated. It will be impossible for the Peers to ignore 
the circumstances under which the power of closure has been exer- 
cised by the Government in the Commons, and_ instead of the 
measures being rejected the chances are that they will pass through 
the Upper House at an accelerated rate and with slight altera- 
tion. 

Although the contingency of the general question of Local 
Government in other parts of the United Kingdom than in the 
metropolis was not ignored in the Queen’s Speech, it is toler- 
ably certain that we shall hear nothing of County Government 
Bills either for England or for Ireland during the present session. 
The meaning of the sentence in the Royal message to which we 
have just referred is obvious. It implicitly declares the opinion of 
the Cabinet that the reform of Local Government in counties is not 
to be confined to one portion of the United Kingdom—namely, to 
England—but is to be extended at a convenient season to another 
portion—namely, to Ireland. That season will not arrive just yet, 
and what is now asserted is rather a political principle than an 
immediate legislative intention. As regards the metropolis, there is 
a general conviction that some reform of its administrative system is 
imperatively called for. It is assumed that the City corporation and 
the vestries will resist the treatment to be applied to them by the 
Government. This is a premature and gratuitous hypothesis. Sup- 
posing, however, that the various metropolitan bodies were not 
reconciled to the Ministerial scheme, it may be safely predicted that 
they would not be able long to continue their resistance to it. 
Considerable as is the power which they can bring to bear upon the 
House of Commons, they would in the long run be impotent if they 
could not in the exercise of it secure the national support. Can any 
one seriously believe that the country would uphold the Corporation 
of the city of London or the vestries in their refusal to assimilate 
themselves to the municipalities of the United Kingdom ? 

The Government Bill is so constructed as to conciliate, rather 
than alienate, the powers whom it directly affects. Its two chief 
features are the creation of a central body of wide-reaching authority 
and great dignity, and the delegation of jurisdiction to local bodies. 
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By the former there is secured unity of administration ; by the latter 
this administration is, as far as possible, decentralised. Sir William 
Harcourt has, in deference to the views of root-and-branch reformers 
like Mr. Beal, decided upon a great metropolitan municipality, 
which will be supreme over a vast area. On the other hand, he has 
relieved this central body of many unnecessary and confusing duties, 
by conceding local powers to local bodies. In this manner not only 
will the new municipality be spared a variety of perplexing details, 
for dealing with which it would not in truth be peculiarly appro- 
priate, but a considerable economy of individual force will be 
effected. For instance, though the present vestries may disappear, 
their most active and capable members will be drafted into the new 
bodies which take their place, and will, in the first elections to them, 
enjoy a right of preference. One question raised by the Government 
measure cannot fail to excite great and prolonged controversy—the 
control of the police. The attitude adopted by Ministers towards this 
subject is clearly defined. As Mr. Gladstone said recently at Cannes 
to M. Clémenceau, there is no sufficient reason to be urged against 
giving such power to the new municipality. It would be an anomaly 
if the Corporation of London were not to enjoy the prerogative which 
belongs to every other municipality in the country. More than this 
is not asked; with less than this the chief magistrate of the capital 
could not rest content. Much, of course, will be said of the menace 
which such a body, being independent of the Imperial Parliament, 
might constitute to the representatives of the English nation at 
Westminster in times of great political excitement. There is no 
reason to expect that the city of London would at a crisis of this 
sort be wanting in loyalty to Parliament; nor would there be any 
objection, for that matter, to exacting a guarantee which would 
place Parliament beyond the limits of possible peril. Thus the 
Government might fairly claim a voice in the appointment of the 
chief of the London police, or, if this were not considered enough, a 
House of Common’s body-guard might be specially constituted, or a 
different body of Westminster police might be maintained. 

The Government are to be congratulated on having at last deter- 
mined to deal with the whole question which Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim 
to affirm has raised. In bringing in a Bill which makes it optional 
for any one returned to the House of Commons to make affirmation 
of his loyalty instead of swearing it by oath, Ministers have 
accepted the challenge thrown down by their opponents, and applied 
a test to the sincerity of many of their supporters. Ofcourse the matter 
will not be decided without prolonged and acrimonious controversies. 
Objections of all kinds—some founded on conviction, others purely 
hypocritical—will be urged against the measure, which is already 
described as one for admitting atheists in general, and Mr. Bradlaugh 
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in particular, to the House of Commons. But Mr. Bradlaugh is only 
the proximate cause of the promised legislation. At any moment 
the constituencies may return to St. Stephens some member who on 
grounds of conscientious agnosticism dislikes, or refuses, to take the 
oath. An actual difficulty of formidable dimensions must be disposed 
of; a potential difficulty of dimensions still more formidable must be 
anticipated. The point which the House of Commons will have to 
decide is simple. Is compliance with a religious test to be the in- 
dispensable qualification of the representatives of the English people 
to discharge their duties to their constituents? Are the constitu- 
encies to be partially disfranchised because of the theological hetero- 
doxy of those whom they return to Westminster ? Itis unnecessary 
to recapitulate the absolutely unanswerable arguments against the 
existing condition of things. What there has been always to be 
said in favour of abolishing religious tests of all kinds is to be said 
now. The only hostile arguments are those supplied by prejudice 
and superstition. Which of the two alternatives is the more dis- 
respectful to the Deity: that the name of God should in a certain 
number of cases be taken in vain, or that it should not be necessary 
lightly to invoke that name at all? The Conservatives, and not a 
few Liberals, will now enjoy the opportunity of showing what value 
belongs to the professions upon this subject, frequently made by 
them in the past. They have, they have declared, resisted and 
resented the action of the Government in endeavouring to open the 
doors of the House of Commons to Mr. Bradlaugh, not so much 
because he was an atheist, as because they disapproved of letting 
him in by a side wind. If, so ran the argument, he was to take iis 
place, let it at once be declared that the affirmation might be 
substituted for the oath, let the requisite legislation be forthcoming, 
and let not the oath itself be degraded into a mockery and a farce. 
The Government have decided that there shall be such legislation. 
The Bill embodying this purpose is before the House; nothing 
remains but to fight it out. 

Prophecy is never more rash than in politics, and it may be that 
we are condemned once more to witness a sterile session; but the 
chances are, we venture to think, against it. Not only is the 
country ripe and eager for most of the important measures which 
the Government have announced, but the Conservatives are by many 
reasons precluded from meeting them with a factious opposition. 
Under these circumstances, will the Irish be able to break down the 
determination of the country, and to prevent the attention of the 
session from being mainly given to the affairs of England and Scot- 
land? There is happily no reason to suppose that they will be able 
to do anything of the sort. There will be Irish debates at intervals, 
and Irish grievances will periodically be ventilated. The operation 
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of the Land Act and the Arrears Act may be criticised, and protests 
may be forthcoming against the Crimes Act; but as regards the 
operation of this last-named measure it is impossible for the Irish 
members to be very importunate. The answer to the objections 
which may be urged against it are the Kilmainham Court House - 
disclosures. Even the Irish members must bow to public opinion, 
and the incidents of the last three weeks in Dublin are the best 
guarantees we can have against the renewal of Irish obstruction. 


A debate on the Egyptian policy of the Government will doubtless 
be raised before many weeks have elapsed. The criticism offered on 
it by the Opposition thus far has been of the most ineffective 
character. Political attention generally has been removed during 
the last month from the Nile to the Danube. The conference of 
plenipotentiaries held at the Foreign Office has not, at the present 
moment of writing, arrived at any conclusion on the weightiest of 
the problems which it had to decide—the claims of Russia in regard 
to the Kilia arm and mouth of the river. It has, however, settled 
the composition of the mixed commission, which is to consist of 
representatives of Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, and Europe, the last 
named being elected in rotation by each of the great European 
powers. The authority of the European Commission on the Lower 
Danube is somewhat extended, and already measures have received 
the consent of the plenipotentiaries which will ensure that the 
mixed commission shall faithfully execute the resolutions of the 
international body. Nor is it premature to anticipate that the ex- 
istence of the latter will be prolonged for a considerable period, 
probably for not less than twenty-five years. Although concessions 
will unquestionably be made to Russia on the subject of the Kilia 
portion of the Danube, the conference will in no way have sur- 
rendered or violated the principle that the control of the navi- 
gation of the river is a matter which concerns all Europe, and that 
nothing can be decided by one power without reference to the wishes 
of the others. Russia demands to be allowed to open up the Kilia 
mouth at her own expense, and, in return for the public service 
she will thus render, to be permitted to regulate the traffic on 
the Kiliaarm. The other powers, led by England, reply that what- 
ever regulations may be imposed by Russia in the first instance, they 
shall receive the sanction of Europe before they are accepted as 
valid. It is not impossible that Russia may fail entirely to open up 
the Kilia mouth. The enterprise would be costly, and the money 
may not be forthcoming. Under any circumstances the value of the 
work done by Russia will be considered and practically acknowledged, 
but without any disparagement of the claim advanced by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the other States, that Russia can no more be allowed an 
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exclusive and independent jurisdiction than, in a different part of the 
stream, can be accorded to Roumania. Roumania, like Servia, has 
not been allowed a vote at the conference, and has, therefore, declined 
to take part in it. At present, she refuses to recognise the compe- 
tence of the European Commission, employing the mixed commission 
as its executive body, to regulate the navigation between Galatz and the 
Iron Gates, asserting that between these points she is the riveraif 
Power ; but, ultimately it may be expected, she will recognise the 
expediency of abiding by the collective judgment of Europe. — 


Next to England, the interest of France on the Danube is greater 
than that of any other Power, and the internal condition of France 
remains in a state of political ferment. It is not necessary here to 
follow the various incidents which have marked the accession of 
M. Jules Ferry to the Premiership as successor of M. Falliéres. 
What it is rather important to do is to protest against the spirit and 
language in which the contemporary affairs of France are habitually 
discussed on this side of the Channel, and to point out that, though 
France itself is unquestionably, so far as its political parties are 
concerned, disorganized, the Republic is not, as we might be 
led to expect from the reckless comments passed upon it in 
some quarters, imperilled. Sensible men, if they wish to form an 
opinion of the real condition of affairs in a foreign country, should 
look, not at petty details or passing incidents, but at the broad 
features of the situation. Now the chief fact in the situation 
in France is, that the Republic is not affected, as might have 
proved the case, by the blunder its rulers committed in dealing with 
the manifesto of Prince Napoleon. No sober enemy of the Republic 
can see in the immediate future any chance of a Buonapartist, an 
Orleanist, or a Legitimist restoration. The utmost which can be 
said is, that the political system of the country is held in solution. 
Something more is wanted to overthrow the Government which was 
established on the ruins of the Empire, and which commands the 
loyalty of the great majority of a happy and prosperous people. 
And, in conclusion, we may ask whether the disturbances of which 
France is now the victim are, in the nature of things, peculiar to 
her—whether it is not even conceivable that, under certain circum- 
stances, we might ourselves see the political power exercised by the 
House of Commons, instead of being divided between the two great 
parties in the State, distributed among, and fought for by, an 
aggregate of loosely coherent groups and factions. 


February 24th, 1883. 














